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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  foUowing  work,  it  has  been  my 
hope,  while  furnishing  a  .Manual  of  Political  Ecoiiomy, 
which  should  present  clearly  and  intelligibly  the  leading 
principles  of  the  science,  to  afford  a  füll  and  thorough 
analysis  and  description  of  the  diflFerent  currencies  used  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  especially  to  exhibit  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  mixed-currency  System  of  the  United 
States. 

Regarding  the  instruments  of  exchange  as  essential,  not 
only  to  the  largest  production,  but  to  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion  and  advantageous  consumption,  of  wealth,  I  have  long 
feit  that  a  work  was  needed  which  should  give  more  promi- 
nence  to  the  subject  of  money  and  currency  than  it  has 
heretofore  received.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  work 
on  Political  Economy,  domestic  or  foreign,  which  even 
attemptcd  such  a  completc  view  of  the  monetary  question,  in 
all  its  bearings,  as  it  appears  to  ,me  to  demand.  Especially 
does  such  a  work  seem  to  be  called  for  at  the  present  time, 
when  there  are  more  conflicting  views  and  wider  differences 
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of  opinion  among  professors  of  economic  science  on  this 
subject,  and  more  populär  ignorance  and  misconception, 
than  on  any  other.  To  pass  lightly  over  a  matter  so  impor- 
tant,  so  interwoven  with  all  tlie  great  interests  of  society, 
has  seemed  to  me  a  great  wrong  to  tliose  who,  as  scholars, 
are  expected  to  prepare  themselves  for  active  duties  and 
responsible  positions,  and,  as  Citizens,  are  to  decide  by  their 
votes  the  j&nancial  policy  of  the  country. 

In  1857, 1  endeavored,  in  a  series  of  articles  lipon  Politi- 
cal  Economy,  in  the  (New  York)  "  Merchants'  Magazine,"  to 
show  the  nature  and  effects  of  mixed  currency,  and  its 
practical  influence  upon  trade  and  industry.  This,  so  far 
as  I  know,  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind.  These 
articles,  in  connection  with  other  matter  appertaining  to  the 
same  subject,  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  December 
of  that  year.*  In  1859,  a  small  but  excellent  work  on  Politi- 
cal  Economy  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Bascom, 
of  Williams  College,  presenting  the  currency  question  with 
great  correctness,  but  with  such  Brevity  as  not,  in  my  view, 
fuUy  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public.  Within  the  present 
year,  and  since  this  work  has  been  mostly  in  manuscript,  a 
manual  has  been  published  .by  Professor  Perry,  also  of  Wil- 
liams College.  It  is  a  work  of  great  merit ;  the  chapter  on 
Foreign  Trade  being  the  most  able  essay  upon  that  subject 
which  has  fallen  under  my  Observation.  The  work  contains 
sound  views  in  regard  to  currency,  and  a  more  extendod 
discussion  than  any  that  has  preceded  it ;  yet  it  does  not 
give  so  füll  analysis  as  I  had  already  prepared,  such  as  it 
seems  to  me  one  work,  at  leasty  should  contain. 

*  Walker  on  Money  and  MUed  Currency,  88  pp. 
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And  here  I  would  recogiiize  the  earnost  and  cfficient 
labors  of  William  M.  George,  of  Philadelphia,  who  published 
in  1841-2  "  A  Journal  of  Banking,"  and  subsequently  "  A 
Short  History  of  Paper  Money,"  in  both  of  which  he  pre- 
sented  an  immense  array  of  facts,  statistics,  and  arguments, 
calculated  to  awaken  inquiry.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
great  wo;:k  of  calling  public  attention  to  tlie  effects  of  such 
a  Substitute  for  money ;  and  liis  labors  are  appreciated  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  by  tliose  acquaintcd  with  his 
writings. 

Nor  would  I  fail  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  Services 
rendered  to  this  department  of  the  science  by  a  profound 
Student  and  able  writer  in  our  public  Journals,  over  the  sig- 
nature  of  "Bullionist,"  whose  untiring  efforts  have  done 
very  much  to  difRise  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  money  and  currency. 

I  presume  many  persons  will  feel  that  a  larger  space  has 
been  given  to  currency  than  properly  belongs  to  it.  To  this 
I  can  only  reply,  that  nothing  is  inserted  not  deemed  rele- 
vant and  essential  to  a  completc  understanding  of  the 
question  at  issue,  in  all  its  relations.  Statistics,  facts,  and 
diagrams  have  been  introduced  to  substantiate  the  princi- 
ples  announced,  and  impress  their  truthfulness. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  too  many  and  too  minute  details 
have  been  given  in  regard  to  trade  and  business  aflairs ;  but 
experience  has  shown  me,  that  we  cannot  safcly  assume 
that  the  students  of  a  College,  or  the  masses  of  tlie  people, 
are  so  well  informed  in  regard  to  these  matters  as  to  make 
such  explanations  and  illustrations  unnecessary. 

Another  motive   that  has  iiifluenced  my  mind  in   the 
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preparation  of  this  volume  has  been  the  desire  to  produce 
a  work  especially  accessible  and  useful  to  business  men, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.  They  have  a  deep  and 
immediate  personal  interest  in  all  economical  questions,  and 
need  particularly  to  be  fiilly  informed  of  the  charactcr  of 
that  instrumentality  by  which  exchanges  are  made,  and 
obligations  discharged.  They  are  ^  not  preparcd .  for  the 
responsibilities  and  hazards  of  their  several  callings,  unless 
they  fiilly  comprehend  the  causes  which  operate  to  increaso 
or  depress  trade,  to  assnre  or  endanger  credit,  to  expand  or 
contract  currency.  Political  Economy  may  be  considered 
as  emphatically  a  business  science. 

But,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  wealth  is  especially 
desirable  and  useful  for  particular  classes  and  professions, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  masses  of  the  people  should  have  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  its  principles.  In  a  country 
where  suffrage  is  universal,  every  man  is  virtually  a  law- 
giver.  His  opinions  will  influence  his  action  in  bis  choice 
of  those  who  are  to  decide  the  policy  of  the  govemment, 
which  will  be  but  the  general  expression  of  the  populär  will. 
Every  man  has  his  ideas  of  currency,  trade,  and  finance ; 
and,  however  imperfect  or  mistaken,  they  influence  his  polit- 
ical action.  Hence  the  great  desirableness  of  a  general 
diöusion  of  sound  views  upon  all  questions  appertaining  to 
the  economical  interests  of  the  country. 

That  Political  Economy  is  a  science  having  nothing  to  So 
with  morals  or  religion,  nor  in  any  way  appertaining  to 
human  welfare,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  production 
and  accumulation  of  wealth,  is  a  common  opinion ;  but  it 
may  be  fearlessly  asserted,  that  no  other  science  is  so  inti- 
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matoly  connected  with  the  destiny  of  tlie  human  race,  in  its 
highest  and  inost  enduring  interests.  Such  has  been  the 
uniform  testimony  of  those  m  the  clerical  profession  who 
have  given  special  attention  to  its  toachings.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers,  while  he  held  the  chair  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  gave  lectures  upon  Political  Economy.  In 
the  prefacc  to  the  volume  he  published  upon  the  subject,  he 
says,  "  We  cannot  bid  adieu  to  Political  Economy  without 
an  earnest  rccommendation  of  its  lessons  to  all  who  enter 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  profession."  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  in 
his  address  bcfore  the  Literary  Society  of  Yale  College, 
1845,  spoke  of  Political  Economy  "  as  that  philanthropic 
science,  which,  next  to  the  gosjKjl,  whose  legitimate  ofTspring 
it  is,  will  do  more  than  any  thing  eise  for  the  elevation  and 
fratemization  of  our  race."  Bishop  Whatcly  was  heard  to 
remark,  a  short  time  before  his  dcath,  that  ''  no  theological 
seminary  should  be  without  its  chair  of  Political  Economy." 
Agreeing  fuUy  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  these  emi- 
nent men,  I  have  feit  desirous,  througliout  the  following 
work,  to  show  how  perfectly  the  laws  of  wealth  accord  with 
all  tliose  moral  and  social  laws  which  appertain  to  the 
higher  nature  and  aspirations  of  man. 

Taxation  in  all  its  forms,  as  imjKJsed  by  national,  State,  or 
municipal  authority,  has  received  a  large  share  of  attention 
in  this  work.  Tlie  great  change  that  has  takcn  place  in  tlie 
fiscal  condition  of  the  country,  by  which  tlic  different  modes 
of  raising  rcvcnue  have  become  matters  of  the  first  impor- 
tance  to  evcry  Citizen,  has  been  an  inducement  to  cntcr 
more  fully  into  details  than  usual  with  writers  on  tlie 
general  science  of  public  economy.    The  American  systeni 
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of  taxation  is  more  complex,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  from 
the  fact  of  its  triple  character;  that  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government  being  both  direct  and  indirect,  while 
that  by  State  and  municipal  authorities  is,  in  the  main, 
direct,  upon  property  and  poUs.  The  National  Debt  and 
Public  Pinances  occupy  that  position  in  the  prcsent  work 
which  their  importance  seems  to  require.  The  subject  may 
almoet  be  rcgarded  as  a  new  one  in  this  country. 

References  are  made  in  this  work  to  the  writings  of  the 
late  M.  Frederick  Bastiat.  No  author  of  the  present  age 
has  done  more  to  dispel  populär  delusions,  and  expose  pop- 
ulär sophisms,  —  especially  in  his  own  country,  France.  It 
would  be  well  if  his  writings  were  more  extensively  read  in 
this  country ;  and  the  republication  of  his  "  Harmonies  of 
Political  Economy  "  höre  would  be  a  great  benefaction  to 
the  public. 

We  are  already  furnished  with  the  valuable  work  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  ablest  of  living  writers. 
Though  more  especially  adapted  to  European  than  American 
use  in  the  application  of  economic  principles,  it  is  exten- 
sively read  in  this  country.  While  the  science  of  wealth 
is  always  and  evcrywhere  the  same,  it  is  equally  true  that 
certain  subjects  of  which  it  treats  have  a  more  practical 
interest  in  one  country  than  another ;  and,  of  course,  the 
importance  attached  to  different  topics  will  be  determined 
by  that  consideration.  Pauperism,  and  the  economy  of  the 
poor-laws,  may  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  where  a  fright- 
ful  Proportion  of  the  people  are  dependent  upon  public 
charity,  but  of  little  consequence  where  very  few,  as  in  this 
country,  are  found  in  that  condition.    It  is  for  this  reason, 
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that  each  Community,  while  recognizing  precisely  the  same 
economic  laws,  finds  that  the  subjects  to  which  they  may  be 
applied  vary  greatly  in  importance. 

I  cannot  claim  for  myself  any  peculiar  qualifications  for 
the  work  I  have  midertaken.  Some  twenty  years  of  my 
early  life  were  devoted  to  pursuits  connected  with  the  trade 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  wliile  a  longer 
period  has  since  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law»  of 
wealth.  A  practical  knowledge  of  busuiess  and  banking 
affairs  generally,  and  a  most  earnest  and  persistent  search 
for  the  truth  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  my  favorite  sci- 
ence,  are  the  only  claims  I  have  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not 
acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  my  son,  Colonel 
Francis  A.  Walker,  late  of  the  voluntecr  service  of  the 
United  States,  without  whose  aid  it  woiild  have  been  nearly 
impossible,  amid  other  avocations,  to  complete  this  work. 

A  W. 
KoKTH  Brookfield,  Mass.,  1866. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHARACTER     OP    THE     SCIENCE. 

PoLiTiCAL  EcoNOMY  is  the  Science  of  Wealth,  and  pro- 
fesses  to  teach  the  laws  by  which  the  production  and  con- 
sumption  of  wealth  are  governed. 

The  term,  "political  economy,"  is  not  a  fortunate  one, 
since  it  leads  the  populär  mind  to  a  misapprehension  of 
what  the  science  actually  teaches,  and  confounds  it  with 
politics,  or  the  science  of  government,  from  which  it  is 
distinct 

The  relations  into  which  these  sciences  enter  are  volun- 
tary,  and  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  both,  not  from  any 
logical  necessity  to  complete  either.  A  just  and  efficient 
govemment  of  the  state  is  important  to  realize  the  largest 
development  of  wealth,  but  ouly  as  a  condition  under  which 
the  laws  of  wealth,  already  complete  and  harmonious,  may 
have  their  own  proper  sway. 

Government  cannot  furnish  a  new  power  in  man,  or  a 
new  agency  in  nature.  It  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  control 
the  exercise  of  existing  power,  and  the  use  of  existing 
agencies ;  but  it  can  control  only  by  limiting  them.  Noth- 
ing is  added  through  Legislation.     The  science  of  wealth  is 
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complete  in  its  own  principles,  though  tlic  statesman  may 
tliiiik  it  policy  to  contravene  thein  for  a  supposed  good. 
Political  economy  is,  then,  silent  before  the  law. 

Tlie  8cienc6  of  wealth  would  be  no  less  complete  and  cer- 
tain,  should  the  action  of  goveniment  render  the  creation 
or  possession  of  wealth  impossible.  The  science  would  vin- 
dicatc  itself  by  saying,  that,  when  wealth  is  crcated,  it  must 
be  as  my  laws  determine.  The  independence  of  these 
Sciences  does  not  iniply  that  they  are  indifferent  to  each 
other.  Tlie  statesman  nrnst  consult  the  oconomist  at  every 
Step,  if  he  would  use  the  powers  of  government  to  national 
advautage,  and  legislate  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
laws  of  wealth,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  national  in- 
dustry.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  enforce-  this  as  a  duty, 
but  to  show,  by  these  rcmarks,  the  relation  of  the  statesman 
to  the  science  we  are  to  investigate. 

Political  economy  teaches  the  relation  of  man  to  those 
objects  of  his  desire  which  he  can  obtain  only  by  his  efforts. 
He  has  wants:  he  needs  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  he 
wishes  many  things  not  vital  to  him.  Together,  these  con- 
stitute  his  wants,  in  the  vicw  of  political  economy.  This  is 
the  first  fact  of  the  science.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all. 
These  wants  can  only  be  satisfied  by  efforts.  This  is  the 
second  fact.  By  it,  man  builds  on  the  foundation  laid  in 
his  wants.  The  objects  or  satisfactions  obtained  by  these 
efforts  are  coUectively  called  wealth,  or  those  things  wliich 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  man.  This  is  the  third  fact  to 
be  noticed.  The  circle  of  political  economy  is  here  com- 
pleted.  It  may  hereafter  appear  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
progress,  an  unceasing  self-multiplication ;  that  each  satis- 
faction  creates  a  new  want,  which  in  turn  seeks  its  object 
through  an  effort. 

Let  US  make  a  formal  Statement  of  what  we  have  ob- 
tained :  — 

Wants,     Epforts,   Satisfactions;    or, 
Desibes,  Labor,      Wealth. 
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The  wauts  of  man,  in  which  are  all  the  Springs  of  wealth, 
are  various,  and  change  their  place  and  form  with  timcs  and 
circumstances.  But  they  arise  from  his  nature.  They  are 
a  certain  and  constantly  operating  force.  They  commence 
with  man's  existence,  and  terminate  only  with  his  life: 
and,  when  all  the  desires  of  the  individual  are  satisfied  in 
the  grave,  and  his  labor  paralyzed,  the  wealth  he  lays  down 
in  death  becomes  the  possession  of  other  men,  with  füll 
strength  and  fresh  desires ;  and  so  the  creation  of  wealth 
goes  on  in  ever-increasing  circles,  expanded  by  the  central 
force, — the  wants  of  man.  While  the  individual  awakens 
but  slowly  to  the  consciousness  of  his  needs,  gradually 
exhausts  his  activity  in  supplying  them,  and  finally  rcsigns 
all  as  he  passes  from  life,  we  find  that  the  sum  of  such 
wants  and  energies  experiences  no  diminution  by  an  atom, 
no  Suspension  for  an  instant.  Differing  as  these  do  in  the 
individual,  they  are,  in  the  world,  as  well  ascertained  and 
determinate  as  the  facts  on  which  any  other  science  rests. 

While  the  one  dement  of  wants  or  desires  is  secured  in 
the  Constitution  of  man's  being,  the  other  dement  —  viz., 
the  rdation  of  effort  or  labor  to  them  —  is  fixed  in  the  con- 
stancy  of  nature,  and  the  permanence  we  attribute  to  the 
created  world,  —  a  foundation  sure  enough  to  build  upon. 

If,  on  the  one  band,  man's  bieing  were  so  constitutcd  that 
his  wants  should  cease,  or  be  intermitted  without  any  reason 
at  the  time,  and  without  any  assurance  of  return,  or  prove 
too  weak  to  move  the  activities  towards  their  satisfaction ; 
or,  on  the  other,  nature  were  so  disposed  that  labor  had  no 
guaranty  of  reward,  resulting  indiflferently  in  good  to  the 
laborer,  or  in  nothingness,  or  in  positive  injury  to  him 
who  performs  it, — we  could  have  no  science  of  political 
economy. 

But,  as  man's  being  and  nature's  laws  are  found  in  expc- 
rience,  political  economy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  sci- 
ence. Nothing  in  its  fundamental  principles  is  hypothetical 
or  problematic.     None  of  its  methods  are  whimsical  or  acci- 
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dental.  Eacli  thiiig  is  susceptible  of  clear  demonstration. 
All  its  parts  are  calculable. 

'"  Political  economy  plaiuly  belongs  to  tlie  same  class  of 
scicnces  with  mechauics,  astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity,  and,  in  general,  all  those  physical  sciences  which 
havc  reached  the  inductive  stage.  Its  premises  are  not 
arbitrary  figments  of  the  mind,  formed  witliout  reference  to 
concrete  existences,  like  those  of  mathematics ;  nor  are  its 
conclusions  mere  generalized  statements  of  observed  facts, 
like  those  of  the  purely  inductive  natural  sciences."  * 

In  his  efforts  to  supply  his  wants,  we  have  said,  man 
avails  himself  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  fertility  of  the 
earth,  the  stimulating  quality  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  agencies 
of  wind,  water,  and  steam, — all  the  dynamical  forces  and 
mechanical  supports  at  his  hand.  He  must,  therefore,  recog- 
nize  these,  and  know  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 
Bat  such  inquiries  do  not  come  witliin  the  field  of  the  polit- 
ical economist.  He  takes  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
physical  philosopher,  furnished  to.  his  own  use. 

Let  US  say,  then,  that  human  nature  in  its  wants,  the 
physical  laws  which  supply  them,  and  the  statistics  of  hu- 
man industry  in  all  its  manifestations,  are  the  material  of 
our  science. 

Political  economy  is  a  -science  whose  laws  may  be  dis- 
turbcd  in  their  Operation,  or  made  perplexing  to  Observa- 
tion, by  the  legislation  of  the  state.  No  enactment  could 
affect  the  moveraents  of  the  planets,  nor  could  the  utmost 
tyranny  of  his  age  obscure  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  wlio 
looked  on  the  rovolution  of  the  earth.  So  far  as  political 
economy,  as  a  science,  is  physical,  depending  on  the  forces 
and  agencies  of  nature,  it  is  above  legislation.  So  far  as  it 
is  moral,  depending  on  human  nature,  it  can  be  hindered  or 
deflected  by  laws  not  its  own.  The  desires  of  man  may  be 
influenced  by  enactments,  not  made  to  cease,  not  brought 
into  being ;  for  they  are  all  in  his  nature :    they  have  been 

*  Logical  MeUiod  of  Political  Economy,  hy  Professor  Cairnes,  p.  88. 
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created,  and  they  are  indestructible.  But  the  force  of  the 
State,  while  it  iß  impotent  to  present  man  with  a  single  new 
motive,  or  to  erase  onc  from  Ins  mind,  can  yet  modify  and 
control  what  already  exist.  Practically,  this  is  the  great  dis- 
tm'bing  force  which  political  economy  has  encountered  in  all 
the  past.  Wealth  is  the  constant  subjeet  of  legislation  often 
in  direct  antagonism  to  its  own  laws. 

The  express  purpose  of  much  legislation  has  been  to 
reform  human  morals  by  an  external  pressure  on  man's  do- 
sires,  or,  at  least,  to  reform  human  manners  by  denying  all 
gratification  of  such  desires ;  and  this,  not  in  the  interest 
of  religion,  or  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  in  matters  of 
dress  and  equipage.  Other  legislation  has  sought  to  supply 
supposed  deficiencies  in  human  intelligence,  and  has  substi- 
tuted  blind  laws  for  the  keen  sight  of  personal  interest 
and  business  experience.  Institutions  have  been  created,  or 
have  grown  up,  whose  actual  effect  at  the  present  time,  if 
not  their  avowed  design,  is  to  counteract  the  Operation  of 
the  natural  laws  of  wealth ;  and  with  these  institutions  vast 
interests  have  become  allied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  influcnce 
the  material  welfare  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people.  Ilence 
the  laws  of  political  economy  are  not  only  contravened  by 
direct  legislation,  but  are  obstructed  or  perverted  in  many 
ways  by  false  social  and  political  opinions. 

It  will  be  easily  recognizcd  as  a  part  of  that  himian  na- 
ture  of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  the  Promulgation  of 
principles  whose  legitimate  Operation  threatens  the  over- 
throw  of  long-established  abuses,  or  which  interfere  with 
existing  customs,  should  cxcite  prejudice  and  Opposition. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  science  has  had  to 
encounter  from  the  first.  Here  we  have  the  reason  why  it 
lias  made  comparati^ly  little  progrcss,  and  is  the  only  sci- 
ence that  cannot  obtain  a  candid  and  impartial  examination 
from  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  is  a  long  time  sincc  chem- 
istry  was  considered  a  diabolical  art,  since  geology  and 
archeeology  were  excommunicated  as  infidel,  since  the  doc- 
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triue  of  gravitation  was  an  offence  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
Church ;  but  prejudices  and  ignorance  and  partial  interests 
never  opposed  economical  trutlis  more  veliemently  than  to- 
day. 

"  A  science  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  interests  of 
men,  which  lies  in  the  region  of  daily  action  and  desire, 
will  find  its  theories  more  frequcntly  questioned,  and  its 
proofs  more  severely  tried,  than  one  which  has  to-do  with 
the  relations  of  abstract  ideas,  or  the  facts  of  the  external 
World.  Political  economy  is  not  a  science  varying  with 
climate  and  country.  There  is  not  an  English  and  an 
American  political  economy  distinct  from  each  other,  and, 
in  a  measure,  the  reverse  of  each  other.  The  forces  of  hu- 
man nature,  tlie  agents  of  production,  the  arithmetic  of 
gains,  aro  the  same  everywhere,  and  lead  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples  of  economic  action." — Bascom^s  Political  JScofimny. 

Of  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  political  economy,  the 
same  writer  thus  speaks :  "  The  knowledge  which  it  imparts 
is  of  an  important  and — if  wo  choose  to  make  that  the  test 
—  of  a  most  practical  character.  Wealth  underlies  all  civi- 
lization,  and  ultimately,  therefore,  in  a  large  measure,  both 
knowledge  and  religion.  It  is  among  the  lowest,  but  also 
the  lirst,  steps  to  social  worth  and  national  strength.  We 
are  not  to  value  wealth  for  that  which  it  is  in  itself,  but  for 
that  to  which  it  can  be  mado  to  minister.  In  its  retinue 
come,  or  rather  may  come,  all  intellectual,  social,  and  reli- 
gious  advantages." 


CHAPTER  n. 

DEFINITION     OF    WEALTH. 


Having  now  given  the  three  great  facts  on  which  the  sci- 
ence is  founded,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fix  precisely  the 
terms  to  be  used  in  the  further  development  of  these 
inquiries.     Political  economy  is  imlike  all  other  sciences  in 
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this,  that  it  has  not  the  Option  of  making  or  choosing  its 
owu  terms.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  oijliged  to 
adopt  words  in  common  use.  It  is  encumbercd  with  all  the 
notions,  false  or  loose,  which  may  have  becn  attached  to 
thcse.  It  has  to  speak  of  wealth  ;  of  value  and  utility ;  of 
labor  and  capital ;  of  production,  exchangc,  distribution,  and 
consnmption.  These  are  common  phrases.  Each  has  a 
variety  of  meanings  in  populär  language  ;  yet,  when  used  in 
the  discussion  of  this  science,  it  inust  have  one  meauing  as 
definite,  exclusive,  and  precise  as  the  terms  of  natural  his- 
tory.  The  liability  to  confusion  from  this  sourcc  can  only 
be  guarded  against  by  being  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
üntil  the  proper  definitions  become  instinctive,  so  that  thcy 
arise  freely  in  their  own  shapes  on  the  meution  of  such 
terms,  there  will  be  a  constant  slipping  back,  as  it  wcre,  to 
their  halntual  meanings  in  common  life.  At  the  best,  the 
laborious  reference  of  the  mind  to  formal  definitions  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  force  of  all  representations  and  argu- 
ments  where  they  appear.  The  greatest  obstacle,  however, 
encountered  by  writers,  is  not  that  arising  through  populär 
preposscssions  in  regard  to  words  ;  but  it  is  their  own  inis- 
application  of  language,  confounding  things  esscntially  dis- 
tinct,  and  clothing  exact  principles  in  expressions  so  vague  • 
and  indeterminate  as  to  make  science  impossible. 

We  have  said  that  political  economy  treats  of  wealth ; 
but  what  is  wealth?  In  populär  language,  it  is  houses, 
lands,  ships,  merchandise,  with  a  general  "and  so  forth,"  — 
all  that  we  call  property.  In  science,  the  term" wealth" 
includcs  all  objects  of  valije,  and  no  othcr. 

A  discussion  of  its  principles  will  be  satisfactory  only  so 
far  as  the  explicitness  and  exclusiveness  of  this  tcrm  is  held 
in  view.  No  apology  is  to  be  given  for  the  definition,  and 
no  Substitute  offered.  Tlie  least  deviation  from  this  line 
will  lead  to  ceaseless  entanglcments  and  perplexities. 

Tlie  principle  is  cardinal.     The  science  turns  on  it. 

Political  economy  has  been  called  the  "  science  of  values." 
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No  definition  could  be  more  strictiy  accurate ;  but  we  shall 
retain  that  already  given,  as  being  more  populär,  aud  as 
nearer  to  the  customary  use  of  the  words.  It  is,  then,  the 
science  of  wealth,  understandiiig  that  wealth  consists  of 
objects  of  value  only. 


CHAPTER  m. 

DEFINITION     OP     VALUE. 

What,  then,  is  value  ?  When  does  an  article  or  commodity 
possess  value  ? 

When  it  is  an  object  of  man's  desire,  and  can  be  obtained 
only  by  man's  efforts.  Any  thing  upon  which  thcse  two  con- 
ditions  unite  will  have  value  ;  that  is,  a  power  in  exchangc. 
Value  is  the  exchange  power  which  one  commodity  or 
Service  has  in  relation  to  another. 

That  such  a  power  does  exist,  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Its  influence  is  feit  and  acknowledged  in  every  country, 
civilized  or  savage.  This  it  is  which  excites  to  industry, 
creatcs  commerce,  and  supports  governments.  Tliis  power 
obeys  laws  as  certain  and  immutable  as  those  which  apper- 
tain  to  any  of  the  great  forccs  of  nature.  Just  as  man  is 
sure  to  feel  wants,  to  put  forth  efforts,  to  realize  satisfac- 
tions ;  so  he  is  sure  to  be  found  exchanging  an  cxcess  for  a 
novelty,  a  home  product  for  that  which  comes  from  abroad, 
the  work  of  bis  mind  for  the  work  of  another's  body. 

Again  let  us  rcmark,  that  the  term  "  value  "  always  ex- 
presses  prcciscly  power  in  exchange,  and  no  other  power  or 
fact.  Desirableness  is  not  value.  Utility  is  not  value.  No 
objects  are  more  useful  and  desirable  than  atmospheric  air, 
the  light  of  day,  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  yet  these  have  no  value. 
They  will  exchange  for  nothing,  because  any  one  may  havo 
all  he  wishes  without  effort. 
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An  object,  to  possess  valuc,  must  be  desired  by  some  one 
who  is  willing  to  render  a  service  or  equivalent  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  for  the  reason  tliat  he  cannot  have  it  without.  It 
18  what  a  man  gets,  what  another  will  give,  that  determines 
value.  The  use  of  this  term,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  confounded  with  any  thing,  or  taken 
into  any  partnership,  the  whole  science  is  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. 

It  has  been  common  for  writers  to  speak  of  exchangeable 
value,  intrinsic  value,  value  in  use,  &c. ;  but  all  these  terms 
are  inappropriate.  Tlie  adjectives  are  superfluous :  they 
have  no  significance  whatever.  To  speak  of  exchangeable 
value  is  to  speak  of  exchangeable  exchangeability.  The 
term  "  value,"  in  the  science  of  values,  always  implies  power 
in  exchange,  and  nothing  eise. 

Of  all  the  writers  on  the  subject,  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  more  füll  and  clear  in  the  definition  and  Illustration 
of  value  than  M.  Bastiat,  in  his  "  Harmonies  of  Political 
Economy: "  — 

^^Theorists  have  set  out,  in  the  first  instance,  by  confounding 
value  with  Utility.  This  was  their  first  error ;  and,  when  they 
perceived  the  consequences  of  it,  they  thought  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty  by  imagining  a  difference  between  value  in  use  and  value  in 
exchange,  —  an  unwieldy  tautology,  which  had  the  fault  of  attach- 
ing  the  same  word  *  value'  to  two  opposite  phenomena"  (p.  161). 

"  The  theory  of  value,"  he  further  says,  "  is  to  political  economy 
what  numeration  is  to  arithmetic.  Value  is  the  Relation  of  two 
SERVICES.  The  idea  of  value  entered  into  the  world  for  the  first 
time  when  a  man  said  to  his  brother,  '  Do  this  for  me,  and  I  will 
do  this  for  you ; '  they  had  come  to  an  agreement :  then,  for  the 
first  time,  we  could  say  the  two  Services  exchanged,  —  were  worth 
each  oiher" 

The  case  of  the  blind  man  and  the  paralytic  is  given  in 
illustration.  The  blind  man  says,  "  I  have  limbs :  you  have 
eyes.  I  will  carry  you:  you  shall  be  my  guido."  Each 
receives  a  benefit ;  their  Services  are  exchanged, — valued  by 
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each  other.  Here  we  have  value  appearing,  not  in  material 
wealth,  but  in  Services  ;  yet  the  principle  is  just  the  same  as 
when  the  hatter  says  to  the  bootmaker,  "  I  will  giye  you  a 
hat  for  a  pair  of  boots,"  and  they  change  accordingly.  They 
really  exchange  their  mutiiaJ  Services,  which  have  been  put 
into  the  form  of  material  objects. 
Another  Illustration  is  given :  — 

"  I  wish  for  water  to  quench  my  thirst ;  I  go  two  miles  to  the 
spring,  and  get  it.  My  neighbor  goes  on  the  same  errand.  I  say 
to  him,  ^  Bring  me  water,  and  I  will  do  something  in  the  mean  time 
for  you ;  I  will  teach  your  child  to  spell.'  Here  is  the  exchange  of 
two  Services:  one  is  worth  the  other.  Presently,  I  say  to  my 
neighbor,  *  Instead  of  teaching  your  child  while  you  are  gone  for 
the  water,  I  will  pay  you  twopence  each  time.*  If  the  proposal  is 
accepted,  we  say  the  service  is  worth  twopence.  If  others  in  the 
neighlwrhood  employ  the  same  man  to  bring  water,  he  becomes  a 
water-merchant ;  and  the  value  of  water  is  as  fully  recognized  as 
the  value  of  wheat.  The  water,  at  first  valuele8s,*is  now  an  article 
of  wealth.  It  has  not  changed  its  chemical  qualities,  but  Services 
have  become  materialized,  or  incorporated  with  it  If  the  well,  in 
the  case  supposed,  were  brought  nearer  to  the  village,  the  value 
of  the  water  would  be  reduced,  because  less  labor  or  service  would 
be  requh'ed  to  obtain  it." 

Suppose  an  aqueduct  built  by  the  Joint  labor  of  the  Com- 
munity. The  business  of  the  human  water-carrier  has  ceased ;  but 
not  the  less  is  the  value  of  the  water,  delivered  at  the  door,  the 
product  of  labor.  The  labor  has  been  invested  with  a  permanent 
form,  as  pipes,  walls  of  masonry,  gates,  &c.  Labor  has  been  accu- 
mulated  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  using  the  hourly  labor  of  the 
water-carrier.  The  industry  of  the  bricklayer  and  the  plumber 
carries  water  years  after  they  ceased  to  work  on  the  aqueduct. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  not  the  properties  of  the  water  that 
gave  value ;  no  more  does  the  value  reside  in  the  mere  delivery  of 
the  same.  The  water-works  of  some  regions  fumish  them  water 
on  the  ground,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  half  Square  feet  a  day 
to  each  Square  league.  Yet  the  water  has  no  value  there  ;  for  the 
agencies  employed  are  not  the  labor  of  man,  but  the  currents  of  air, 
—  Natureis  pipes  and  conduits. 
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The  diamond,  ae  M.  Bastiat  observes,  makes  a  great  figure 
in  works  on  political  economy,  It  is  adduced  as  an  Illustra- 
tion of  tlie  laws  of  value,  or  of  the  supposed  disturbance  of 
those  laws;  and,  as  he  gives  a  more  füll  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  value  in  a  diamond  than  any 
other  writer,  we  shall  quote  his  words :  — 

*'I  take  a  walk  along  the  sea-beach,  and  I  find  by  chance  a 
magnificent  diamond.  I  am  thus  put  in  possession  of  great  value. 
Why  ?  Am  I  about  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  human  race  ? 
Have  I  devoted  myself  to  a  long  and  laborious  work  ?  Neither  the 
one  or  the  other.  But,  undoubtedly,  because  the  person  to  whom  I 
transfer  it  considers  that  I  have  rendered  him  a  great  service, — all 
the  greater  that  many  rieh  men  desire  it,  and  I  alone  can  render  it. 
The  grounds  of  his  judgment  may  be  controverted.  Be  it  so.  It 
may  be  founded  in  pride  or  vanity.  Granted  again.  But  this 
judgment  has  nevertheless  been  formed  by  a  man  who  is  disposed 
to  act  upon  it,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  my  argument.  Far  from 
the  judgment  being  based  on  a  reasonable  appreciation  of  Utility, 
we  may  allow  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Ostentation  makes 
great  sacrifices  for  what  is  utterly  useless.  In  this  case,  the  value. 
Cur  from  bearing  a  necessary  proportion  to  the  labor  performed  by 
the  person  who  renders  the  service,  may  be  said  rather  to  bear 
proportion  to  the  labor  saved  to  the  person  who  receives  it.  This 
general  law,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  observed  by 
theoretical  w  riters,  nevertheless  prevails  universally  in  practice. 

^'The  transaction  relative  to  the  diamond  may  be  supposed  to 
give  rise  to  the  following  dialogue:  — 

"  *  Give  me  your  diamond,  sir.' 

"  *  With  all  my  heart  Give  me,  in  exchange,  your  labor  for  an 
entire  year.' 

"  *  Your  acquisition  has  not  cost  you  a  minute's  work.' 

"  *  Very  well,  sir :  find  an  equally  lucky  minute.' 

"  *  Yes ;  but,  in  strict  equity,  the  exchange  ought  to  be  one  of 
equal  labor.' 

"  '  No :  in  strict  equity,  you  put  your  value  on  your  service,  and 
I  upon  mine.  I  don't  force  you :  why  should  you  lay  a  constraint 
upon  me  ?  Give  me  a  whole  year's  labor,  or  seek  a  diamond  for 
yourself.' 
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"  *  But  that  might  entail  on  me  ten  years*  work,  and  would  prob- 
ably  end  in  nothing.  It  would  be  wiser  and  more  profitable  to 
devote  those  ten  years  to  another  employment.' 

"  *  It  is  precisely  on  that  accjount  I  imagined  I  was  rendering  you 
a  Service  in  asking  you  only  one  year*8  work.  I  thus  save  you  nine, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  attach  great  value  to  the  Service. 
K  I  appear  to  you  exacting,  it  is  only  because  you  regard  the  labor 
which  I  have  performed;  but  consider  also  the  labor  I  save  you, 
and  you  will  find  me  reasonable  in  my  demands.' 

"  ^  It  is  not  less  true  that  you  profit  by  nature.' 

"  *  And,  if  I  were  to  give  away  what  I  have  found,  for  little  or 
nothing,  it  is  you  who  would  profit  by  it.  Besides,  if  this  diamond 
possesses  great  value,  it  is  not  because  Nature  has  been  elaborat- 
ing  it  since  the  beginning  of  time.  She  does  as  much  for  a  drop 
of  dew.' 

"  '  Yes ;  but,  if  diamonds  were  as  common  as  dew-drops,  you 
could  no  longer  lay  down  the  law  to  me,  and  make  your  conditions.' 

«  i  Very  true ;  and,  in  that  case,  you  would  not  address  yourself 
to  me,  or  would  you  be  disposed  to  recompense  me  highly  for  a 
Service  you  could  perform  yourself.' 

The  result  of  this  dialogue,  M.  Bastiat  regards  as  proving 
that  value  no  more  resides  in  the  diamond  than  in  air  or 
water. 

"  It  resides  exclusively  in  the  Services  which  we  suppose  to  be 
rendered  and  received  with  reference  to  these  things,  and  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  free  bargaining  of  the  parties  who  make  the  ex- 
change.  The  pretended  value  of  commodities  is  only  the  value  of 
Services,  real  or  imaginary,  received  and  rendered  in  connection 
with  them.  Value  does  not  reside  in  the  commodities  themselves, 
and  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  a  loaf  of  bread  than  in  a  diamond, 
the  water,  or  the  air.  No  part  of  the  remuneration  goes  to  Nature. 
It  proceeds  from  the  final  consumer  of  the  article,  and  is  distributed 
exclusively  among  men." 

Again :  — 

"  In  Order  that  a  service  should  possess  value  in  the  economical 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  at  all  indispensable  that  it  should  be 
real,  conscientious,  and  useful  service.     It  is  suflScient  that  it  is 
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accepted,  and  paid  for  by  another  service.  It  depends  wholly  on 
the  judgment  we  form  in  each  case ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
ifORALS  will  always  be  the  best  auxiliary  of  political  economy. 
Economic  science  would  be  impossible  if  we  admitted  as  values 
only  values  correctly  and  judiciously  appreciated." 

Value  does  not  always  exist  in  a  visible  form.  The 
wealth  of  a  nation  is  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
Aggregate  of  its  material  objects  having  value, — in  its  lands, 
buildings,  ships,  merchandise,  treasure,  canals,  railroads, 
&c. ;  but  its  Potential  wealth,  or  power  of  creating  wealth, 
includes  not  only  all  these  named,  but  the  intelligence,  skill, 
industry,  and  productive  energy  of  its  Citizens.  No  in- 
ventory  of  a  nation's  effects  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
economic  condition,  unless  we  hold  in  view  its  capacity  of 
development,  and  the  industrial  genius  of  the  people. 

The  main  principle  in  the  theory  of  value  is  expressed  in 
the  common  phrase,  "  A  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch," 
—  that  is,  what  some  one  will  give  for  it ;  the  value  depend- 
ing  on  the  will  of  the  purchaser,  as  determined  by  his 
judgment. 

Value  is  the  appreciation  of  semces. 

Tlie  value  of  a  thing  is  the  service  or  labor  which  it  will 
command  in  exchange. 

If  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  possession  of  an  article,  it 
can  have  no  value.  Labor  alone  does  not  always  create 
value ;  but  value  never  exists  in  an  article,  unless  some  one 
is  willing  to  give  labor,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  exchange 
for  it. 

The  ancients  thus  described  the  combinations  of  exchange : 

Do  ut  des,  Commodity  for  conmiodity. 

Do  tUfacias,  Commodity  for  service. 
Facio  ut  des,  Service  for  commodity. 
Facio  vifacias,  Service  for  service. 

This  Statement  exhausts  all  the  modifications  of  the 
principle. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISTINCTION   BETWEEN  VALÜE   AND   UTILITY. 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  the  ground  bclonging  to  the 
theory  of  value:  but  we  cannot  leave  it  without  dwelling 
a  while  oii  one  part  of  it;  without  cicarly  marking  the 
boimdary  whicli  separates  it  from  the  domaiu  of  Utility,  —  a 
most  troublesome  and  intrusive  ueighbor. 

There  is  betwecn  utility  aud  value  a  distinetion  as  real  as 
betwecn  weight  and  color. 

Suppose  a  farmer  in  Vermont  has  one  thousand  busheis 
of  wheat ;  its  value  is  two  thousand  dollars.  Its  utility  is, 
that  it  will  make  forty  thousand  pounds  of  bread. 

A  farmer  in  Illinois  has  one  thousand  busheis  of  wheat, 
equally  good ;  but  its  value  is  only  one  thousand  dollars.  Its 
Utility  is  just  the  same.  It  will  make  as  much  bread,  and 
as  good,  as  the  wheat  of  Vermont.  The  value,  then,  does 
not  reside  in  the  utility,  but  in  the  power  in  exchange.  The 
wheat  of  Vermont  commands  a  higher  price  than  that  of 
Illinois,  because  of  its  location  nearer  to  the  market.  Here 
location  means  labor;  that  is,  the  labor  required  to  overcome 
it.  This  will  be  still  more  apparent,  if  we  suppose  the  far- 
mer removed  a  thousand  miles  by  land  from  any  market. 
His  wheat  might  then  have  no  value ;  yet  its  natural,  inhe- 
rent  utility  would  be  as  great  as  ever. 

Take  another  Illustration.  A  pound  of  small  nails  or 
tacks  formerly  had  the  value  of  twenty-five  cents,  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  a  day's  labor.  By  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery,  the  value  was  rcducod  to  ten,  then  to  five  cents,  or 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  day's  labor ;  the  utility  remaining  all 
the  time  as  at  first.  The  value  of  many  articles,  especially 
those  called  manufactures,  are,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of 
human  efTort,  constantly  diminishing,  though  never  anni- 
hilated.     This  is  because  the  labor  or  service  to  be  appreci- 
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ated  in  such  values  is  constantly  lessening,  though  it  can 
never  wholly  disappear.  In  this  is  seen,  not  only  tho 
certain  distinction  between  value  and  utility,  bat  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  laws  of  the  science,  which  may  l)e  stated 
as  follows :  Value  movcs,  diminished  constantly  by  the  sulv 
stitution  of  the  gratuitous  agencies  of  Nature,  by  the  inge- 
nuity  and  industry  of  man.  Utility  remains  fast-anchored 
in  the  wants  of  man  and  the  properties  of  matter.  This 
is  the  primary  fact.  But  value  moves  again,  —  not  to  in- 
crease,  but  to  multiply,  Values  arc  no  greater,  but  there 
are  more  of  them.  The  factor  that  multiplies  is  the  ever- 
growing  wants  of  man.  Now,  utility  begins  to  move,  ex- 
panding  with  the  enlargement  of  man's  activities,  and  the 
increase  of  the  fniits  of  labor.  Hcre  we  have  the  promise 
that  the  human  race  is  destined  to  a  constant  augmentation 
of  Utilities,  bringing  in  a  great  amelioration  of  its  condition. 
Man  is  relieved  from  part  of  his  labor  only  to  feel  new 
wants,  and  so,  through  fresh  efforts,  to  find  greater  satis- 
iactions  in  lifo. 

Political  economy  makes  no  inquiry  whether  the  increase 
of  material  objects  of  desire  is,  in  truth  and  on  the  whole, 
a  good.  It  assumes  this.  It  leaves  to  others  the  discussion 
whether  the  highest  interests  of  society  are  attained  by 
repelling  the  kindness  of  Nature,  and  by  denying  the  in- 
stiflcts  of  man.  This  kindness,  and  those  instincts,  politi- 
cal economy  accepts,  and  goes  forward  from  them.  It  cau 
never  become  stoic.  It  is  not  a  science,  unless  wealth  is  a 
good. 

It  is  a  science ;  and  it  has  no  doubt  that  the  healthful, 
honest  increase  of  physical  necessaries,  comforts,  luxuriös, 
and  refinements,  with  the  opportunities  which  tliey  bring  for 
mental  improvement  and  moral  culture,  with  the  safeguards 
they  place  upon  social  order  and  personal  rights,  and  with 
the  manifold  strong  and  subtile  motives  which  tliey  contri- 
bute  to  the  exertion  of  all  the  human  faculties,  and  the  füll, 
friendly  intercourse  of  all  communities  and  peoples,  —  it 
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has  no  doubt  that  this  is  desirable.     But  it  does  not  labor 
to  prove  it  so.     It  does  not  found  .itself  on  any  supposed 
IM         refutation  of  asceticism.     It  takes  without  inquiry  tlie  uni- 
.  Ä  Versal  inclination  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  under  the 

\p^        restraints  of  mutual  duties  and  common  rights. 
\^*  We  have  said  that  Nature  adds  value  to  nothing.    Though 

'^  ^  unceasingly  at  work  for  man,  she  reeeives  no  compensation. 
She  creates  Utilities  beyond  computation,  but  does  all  gra- 
tuitously.  Wind,  water,  and  steam  are  most  efficiently 
engaged  in  producing  commoditics  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind ;  and  the  earth  is  unceasingly  active  to  bring 
forth  man's  food  in  its  many  forms.  Yet  all  is  done  with- 
out adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  worid.  The  forces  "  work 
for  nothing,"  and  hence  confer  no  value.  The  power  of 
the  wind,  for  example,  in  propelling  vessels,  adds  no  value 
to  the  articles  transported.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  would 
it  not  cost  a  great  deal  morc  to  transport  that  merchandise, 
if  it  had  to  be  done  by  human  hands  working  at  the  oar  ? 
Certainly ;  and,  from  the  very  Illustration,  it  appears  that 
the  power  of  the  wind  has  not  increased  the  value,  but 
rather  diminished  it.  It  has  taken  the  slaves  from  the 
bench,  and  does  the  merchant's  rowing  for  him.  It  is  Na- 
ture's  work,  not  man's  labor ;  and  hence  value  goes  down, 
while  Utility  Stands  fast. 

Transportation  does,  indeed,  add  to  the  value,  but  only 
because  man's  vessels  and  man's  labor  are  employed  in 
effecting  it.  All  the  natural  forces  that  come  in  take  off 
from  value.  If  a  merchant  were  to  make  a  Charge  for  the 
use  of  his  vessel,  the  payment  of  his  hands,  and  the  ordi- 
nary  rate  of  profit  on  his  voyage,  and,  besides  these,  for  the 
use  of  the  wind,  it  would  not  be  allowed.  Competition 
would  correct  his  philosophy  ;  and  the  eloquence  of  imsold 
merchandise  would  be  his  teacher  in  the  theory  of  value. 
Take  steam  for  an  example  in  point.  The  Services  of  this 
great  agent  in  England  are  probably  equal  to  the  muscular 
effort  of  ono  hundrcd  millions  of  men ;  but  the  whole  of  it 
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is  gratuitous.  All  that  is  required  to  secure  these  Services 
is  machinery  and  fuel,  whose  whole  value  has  been  given  by 
labor. 

If  we  look  to  the  fertility  of  the  land,  by  far  the  greatest 
of  all  the  natural  forccs  engaged  in  production,  we  shall 
find  that  it  confers  no  value,  Is  it  asked,  "  Why,  then,  do 
men  pay  for  the  use  of  it  ?  Why  buy  it  at  a  large  price  ?  " 
The  answer  at  length  to  this  question  will  be  deferred  tili  the 
discussion  of  reut ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  argmnent  to  say,  that  it  is  because  appropri- 
ated  or  owned  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  by  individuals 
who  can  make  a  profitable  use  of  it  themsclves. 

There  are  many  special  products  wliich  have  been  pre- 
sented,  in  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  exceptions  to  the 
principle,  that  value  comes  only  witli  and  by  labor;  e,g,y 
precious  stones,  curiosities,  the  precious  metals,  monopolies, 
patents,  &c.,  &c.  The  relations  of  the  first  two  are  fuUy 
defined  in  the  extract  already  offered  from  the  work  of  M. 
Bastiat.  Of  gold  and  silver,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  what- 
ever  the  theories  of  the  past,  it  is  now  an  abundantly  recog- 
nizcd  fact,  that  the  mining  of  these  metals  procecds  strictly 
according  to  the  laws  of  industry,  with  harijjiy  its  ordinary 
accidents  and  chances.  It  is  estimated,  that,  when  brought 
to  market,  these  metals  have  cost  sixty-six  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  remaining  thirty-four  cents  constitute  the  re- 
maneration  of  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist ;  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  excessive  when  the  privations,  risks,  and 
hardships  of  the  occupation  are  kcpt  in  view.  Monopolies 
and  patents  confer  no  value,  but  siniply  contravene  its  laws. 
This  is  their  object.  Tliey  are  designed,  by  giviug  the 
exclusive  right  to  produce  or  seil  a  given  articlo,  to  reward 
the  favored  party  for  bis  skill  in  invention,  or  for  a  general 
good  supposcd  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Community.  Tliey 
are  compulsory  contributions  levied  upon  the  public  for  the 
beiiefit  of  individuals. 

2 
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CHAPTER   V. 

DEFINITION    OP    LABOR. 

We  have  defincd  value  at  great  length  and  with  various 
illustrations,  witli  tlie  result,  to  our  minds,  tliat  it  arises 
from  the  union  of  desire  and  labor ;  but  we  have  not  defined 
the  latter  term. 

What  is  labor  ? 

The  voluntary  efTorts  of  human  beings  to  produce  objeets 
of  desire. 

Labor  is  always  irksome.  This  is  law,  Men  do  not  vol- 
untarily  put  forth  their  cxcrtions,  except  for  a  reward.  By 
the  beneficent  provision  of  Nature,  habit  assists  our  activ- 
ities;  great  desires  ovcrcome  the  sense  of  weariness  and 
pain ;  the  Impetus  of  one  movement  carries  us  on  into  the 
next.  Toll  has  its  compensations.  Its  fruit  is  plcasant  and 
wholesome.  But  not  the  less  is  it,  of  itself,  against  the  drift 
of  man's  natural  inclinations.*  *  It  is  because  men  do  not 
voluntarily  put  forth  exertions,  except  for  a  reward,  that 
every  thing  which  costs  labor  will,  as  a  general  rule,  com- 
mand  a  correspondiiig  amount  of  Service  or  labor.  There- 
fore  it  is  that  labor  is  tlie  essential  measure  of  value. 
Whatcver  disturbing  causes  thcre  may  be,  it  will,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long-run,  be  true  that  labor  commands  its 
equivalcnt  in  labor. 

In  this  definition,  we  have  spoken  of  voluntary  eflTorts 
alone,  because  involuntary  or  uncompensated  efTorts .  are 
not  to  be  classed  as  labor.  They  are  merely  the  result  of 
the  use  of  a  given  amount  of  capital.     Slaves  are  owned, 

♦  "  Labor  is  either  bodily  or  mental,  or,  to  express  the  distinction  moro 
comprehensively,  either  muscular  or  nervous ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  include 
in  the  idca,  not  solely  the  exertion  itself,  but  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable 
kind,  all  bodily  inconvenience  or  mental  annojance,  connected  with  the  em- 
ploymcnt  of  one's  thoughts  or  muscles,  or  both,  in  a  particular  occupation." 
—  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Principles  of  PoUtical  Economy,  p.  29,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  i. 
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like  liorses  or  oxen;  and  what  value  they  confer  is  from 
their  employment  as  so  much  capital.  This  distinction  is 
not  unimportaiit,  because  we  sliall  see  that  capital  is  con- 
troUed  by  other  laws  than  those  which  govern  labor. 

ünder  a  free-labor  System,  as  will  be  shown,  there  are 
two  proprietors  of  value, — the  laborer  and  the  capitalist. 
XJnder  a  slave-labor  System,  only  the  latter  has  any  share  in 
the  product. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DEFINITION    OP    CAPITAL. 

Labor  enters  into  production,  or  the  creation  of  values,  in 
two  ways :  — 

First ^  As  the  labor  of  the  present. 

Secondj  As  the  labor  of  the  past. 

We  call  the  first  "  labor  '^  simply ;  the  second,  "  capital," 
which  is  accumulated  labor.  In  their  nature,  thcse  are 
identical.  They  have  assnmed  different  forms,  have  ac- 
quired iudependent  rights,  and  each  obeys  certain  laws 
peculiar  to  itself.  These  two  forms  of  labor  may  be,  and 
often  are,  owncd  by  different  persons.  One  man  has  present 
labor  at  his  command.  This  must  be  his  own.  Another 
has  accumulated  labor.  This  may  be  his  own,  or  that  of 
others,  of  which  he  has  come  into  possession. 

In  practice,  the  two  forms  of  labor  must  come  together 
and  help  each  other,  if  they  would  effect  the  barest  subsist^ 
ence  of  mankind.  Even  the  naked  savage  goes  hungry  tili 
he  gets  his  bow  and  his  fishing-hook  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands.  As  society  goes  forward  to  plenty,  comfort,  luxury, 
civilization,  the  union  and  mutuality  of  the  two  become 
more  intimatc  and  vital.  By  such  a  connection  alone  is 
wealth  produced. 
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The  growth  of  capital,  and  the  steps  by  which  it  comes  to 
its  proper  position  in  the  creation  of  values,  may  be  best 
shown  by  a  familiär  illustration.  An  able-bodied  workman 
presents  hunself  to  you,  havbig  the  füll  disposal  of  his  own 
powers,  fuUy  representing  the  labor  of  the  present,  and  that 
only.  We  will,  however,  compromise  so  far  with  his  ncces- 
sities  as  to  allow  him  to  be  clothed ;  though  each  article  he 
wears  has  come  from  the  labor  of  the  past,  and,  in  this 
supposition,  is  capital.  He  has  no  tools ;  and,  if  you  have 
no  work  that  can  be  done  without  tools,  you  must  deny  him 
employment.  His  chances,  then,  of  labor,  are  hardly  as 
one  to  a  hundred  without  tools.  In  tlie  other  ninety-nine, 
he  starves  for  want  of  capital.  But,  by  chance,  you  find 
work  rcquiring  no  help  from  accumulated  labor.  You  set 
him  to  Clearing  a  field  by  throwing  the  stones  into  heaps. 
He  has  secured  subsistence  for  the  day  without  capital.  It 
was  uncertain  whethcr  he  would  obtain  it.  It  is  certain  the 
employment  cannot  last  long,  since  need  of  such  assistance 
closes,  perhaps,  with  the  first  evening ;  and  you  send  him 
away  helpless  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  His  livclihood 
to-morrow  is  still  more  precarious.  But  no:  he  carries 
away  his  earnings  for  the  day.  He  chooses  to  lay  them  out 
in  an  axe,  rather  than  on  any  objcct  of  comfort  or  pleasure. 
He  has  practised  a  self-denial.  He  appears  the  next  morn- 
ing  with  his  axe.  He  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  activity, 
perhaps,  fifty-fold.  He  has  now  fifty  chances  of  employ- 
ment. He  has  secured  work  for  fifty  days.  Before  the 
close  of  this  period,  he  can,  by  thrift,  provide  for  his  imme- 
diate  bodily  wants ;  pay  for  his  clothes,  for  which  we  gave 
him  credit  more  in  charity  than  logic  ;  and  become  the 
posscssor  of  a  pick  and  shovcl,  scythe  and  rake.  He  is  now 
a  füll  farm-laborer,  able  to  do  any  part  of  the  strictly  neces- 
sary  work  of  agriculture  with  such  tools  as  he  has,  and  may 
rightfully  expect  employment  every  day  of  the  year.  So  it 
is,  in  the  grand  ficld  of  the  world's  industry,  that  capital  — 
the  accumulation  of  labor  —  helps  the  labor  of  the  present, 
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not  only  to  its  immediate  sustenance,  but  to  permanent 
occupation,  to  increase,  and  to  the  highest  economic  civi- 
lization. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RELATION     OP     CAPITAL     AND     LABOR, 

BüT  this  Union  creates  the  competing  interests  of  labor  and 
capital,  since  they  are  generally  found  in  different  hands. 
An  interest  is,  in  scientific  meaning,  a  share.  Each  has 
now  only  a  share.  Before,  each  had  the  whole  of  its  own 
product,  but  a  most  melancholy  whole.  They  are  competi- 
tors ;  for  those  shares  are  not  determined  absolutely  in  the 
nature  of  the  union  to  which  they  have  consented.  It  is  by 
the  earnestness  and  persistcncy  of  competition  alone  that 
either  can  secure  its  remuneration,  or  maintain  its  existence. 

But  they  are  not  antagonists.  All  their  eflFort,  even  in 
the  severest  assertion  of  their  individual  claims,  goes  to  the 
increase  of  the  common  property,  and  the  advancement  of 
their  mutual  service.  Antagonism  tcnds  to  destroy.  Its 
puqjose  is,  so  far  as  it  proceeds,  to  remove  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties.  The  competition  of  labor  and  capital  never 
ceases;  but  it  respects  the  bond  of  union  in  which  only 
each  has  its  own  füll  development. 

Here  we  see  the  folly  of  the  supposed  antagonism.  They 
are  partners,  and  should  di\ide  the  results  of  industry  in 
good  faith  and  good  feeling.  False  philosophy,  or  unprin- 
cipled  politics,  may  alienate  their  interests,  and  set  them  at 
discord.  Capitalists  may  encroach  on  labor.  Laborers 
may,  in  their  madness,  destroy  capital.  Such  is  the  work 
of  ignorance  and  evil  passions.  It  is  the  surpassing  folly  of 
the  mcmbers  that  combined  to  cut  ofi*  supplics  from  the 
stomach. 

However  far  such  a  strife  may  be  carricd,  it  must  result 
in  mutual  injuries ;  and  health  can  only  be  rcstored  by  ob- 
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taining  the  recognition  of  the  füll  rights  and  obligations  of 
each.  The  condition  of  well-being  is  peace.  A  false  philos- 
ophy  has  set  tlie  world  at  war  for  ages,  proclaiming  that 
what  onc  nation  may  gain  another  must  lose.  Such  a  phi- 
losophy  has  had  its  trial,  exteuding  over  cciituries  of  waste 
and  terror ;  and  is  no w,  fortunatcly,  dishonored  through  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Akin  to  it  is  the  belief  that  hatred  and  retaliation  are  the 
normal  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  that  mutual  dis- 
trust  and  hurtfulness  are  inevitable  in  all  the  developments 
of  industry.  Such  a  belief  blaspheines  against  the  harmo- 
nies  of  Providence,  —  is  sightless  before  the  glorious  order 
of  man  and  nature.  It  was  the  populär  faith  in  such  a  prin- 
eiple  of  hurt,  not  help,  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
industrial  power,  that  effectcd  the  Revolution  in  France. 
The  cruol,  shallow  sclfishness  of  capital  has  robbed  labor  by 
means  of  law.  Labor,  impoverished,  Ignorant,  dcgraded, 
has  often  turned  upon  its  tyrant,  and  laid  in  a  conmion 
waste  church  and  state,  lettors  and  wealth. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  GENERAL   DIVISIONS  OF  THE   SCIENCE. 

Ist,  It  being  admitted  that  man  has  wants  which  he  can 
satisfy  from  the  world  around  him,  and  which  he  desires 
to  satisfy  as  fully  and  easily  as  possible,  we  are  first  led  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  this  can  be  done  most  eflFectively, — 
how  the  forces  at  his  comraand  may  be  most  advantageously 
employed ;  in  other  words,  what  are  the  laws  which  govern 

the   PRODUCTION   OF  WEALTH. 

2d,  Since  men  have  different  capacities  and  tastes, — 
sincc  they  are  placed  in  a  varicty  of  circumstanccs  as  to 
öoil,  climate,  and  civilization,  —  their  products  will  be  vari- 
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ous;  and  yet,  since  all  men  desire  ncarly  tlie  same  objeets, 
au  intcrchange  of  their  respective  commodities  will  bccome  a 
necessity.  Hence  arises  thal  departinent  of  industry  called 
EXCHANGE,  the  laws  of  which  it  is  tlie  province  of  political 
economy  to  iuvestigato. 

3d,  Almost  all  objeets  whieh  men  desire  are  produced  by 
the  Joint  efforts  of  several  individuals.  Oiie  contributes 
strength;  another,  skill ;  another,  capital:  yet  the  product 
must  be  distributed  among  them  all,  and  in  just  propor- 
tions.  As  this  division,  it  is  quite  clear,  should  not  be  left 
to  the  caprice  of  mdividuals,  but  be  determined  by  natural 
laws,  it  becomes  one  of  the  departments  of  inquiry  upon 
which  the  political  economist  must  enter.  It  is  here  his 
duty  to  ascei-tain  what  those  laws  are,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances  and  conditions  they  will  effect  an  equi table  Dis- 
tribution of  the  WEALTH  which  has  been  produced. 

4th,  As  all  conunodities  created  by  human  exertion  are 
designed  for  use,  and  as  such  use  implies  consumption 
more  or  less  rapid,  and  as  upon  this  depends  the  power  and 
disposition  for  reproduction,  the  question  of  consüäiption 
has  a  scientific  place  among  the  objeets  of  our  inquiry,  and 
will  be  found  to  possess  a  practical  importance  second  only 
to  that  of  production. 

These  are  the  four  great  questions  which  suggest  the  gen- 
eral  divisions  of  our  subject;  viz.,  production,  exchange, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 

Exchange  might  not  improperly  be  regarded  as  bclonging 
to  the  first  general  division,  since  it  contributes  largely  in 
the  actual  production  of  wealth:  yet,  as  it  also  greatly  facili- 
tates  and  increases  consumption,  and  has  influence  through- 
out  the  whole  domain  of  human  industry,  it  seems  desirable 
to  regard  it  as  a  separate  departraent ;  and  it  has  often  been 
treated  as  such  by  writers  on  the  general  subject. 


BOOK  IL 
PKODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FORMS     OP     PKODUCTION. 

All  values  are  created  by  modifications  of  existing  matter. 
Man  cannot  create  one  particle  ;  but  he  can  modify  what  he 
finds,  or  change  its  coiidition,  in  three  ways ;  yiz. :  — 

By  TRANSMUTATION,   hy  TRANSFORMATION,   hy  TRANSPORTATION» 

First,  by  transmutation, 

This  is  eminently  the  work  of  the  agriculturist,  who, 
availing  himself  of  the  chcmical  agencies  of  the  earth  and 
air,  transmutes  sceds  into  vegetables,  fniits,  and  grains; 
and  these  again,  by  the  aid  of  animal  organizations,  into 
buttcr,  beef,  hides,  &c.  This  is  the  most  extensive  branch 
of  industry,  and  employs  probably  four-fifths  of  the  human 
race  from  gencration  to  generation.  It  is  the  base  of  the 
grcat  pyramid  of  production.  It  furnishes  the  material 
and  the  support  of  all  other  forms  of  labor ;  and  not  this 
only,  but  it  renews  and  restores  their  waste  with  an  unceas- 
ing  supply  of  fresh  bodily  and  mental  power.  The  air  of 
trade  and  of  the  mill  heats  and  rises,  and  cold  currents 
rusli  in  from  the  prairie  and  the  mountain.  The  foot  of 
the  rustic  is  ever  turned  to  the  marts  of  commerce,  and  the 
busy  gatherings  of  men.  He  comes  with  clumsy  tread  and 
homespun  dress ;  but  he  takes  the  first  place  in  the  market 
and  the  syuagogue.  Basil  enters  Constantinople  as  night  is 
falling,  Stares  about  on  the  magniücence  of  tlie  city,  and 
[24] 
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falls  asloep  on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Diomede. 
He  is  tired  of  Macedoii.  He  has  business  on  the  throne  of 
the  World.  He  who  restored  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire,  and  reclaimed  the  lands  delugcd  by  the  barbarian 
floods,  is  the  exemplar  of  the  countryman,  in  all  times,  gaz- 
ing  rudely  around  on  the  luxury  his  homcly  virtues  are  to 
appropriate.  The  millionnaire  dashes  by  in  his  splendid 
turnout :  a  raw,  tall  lad,  with  a  bündle  on  a  stick,  looks  on 
with  wonder,  —  the  employer  of  that  man's  children. 

Just  as  agriculture  sends  to  the  markets  and  the  mills  of 
the  World  their  materiafe,  so  it  sends  them  their  workmen. 
Strength  and  even  life  go  fast  in  the  eager  competitions  of 
manufactures  and  trade.  Cool  air,  fresh  blood,  flows  in 
from  the  country,  to  supply  the  waste.  The  bare,  bleak 
hills,  where  Nature  grudges  every  morsel  of  food,  and  stabs 
cruelly  through  every  chink  in  the  wall,  every  rent  in  the 
clothes,  feed  the  busy  cities  with  men.  The  streams  of  vig- 
orous  life  run  off  from  them  to  rcfresh  the  plains  below. 

Agriculture  has  no  need  to  receive  back,  in  any  form, 
her  contributions  to  the  other  occupations.  The  power  to 
give  without  exhaustion  lies  in  the  liberal,  hcalthful  repro- 
duction  of  man,  when  living  in  intimate  relations  with 
Nature.  Here,  after  all  its  hurts,  humanity  comes  for  hcal- 
ing.  War  and  pestilence,  the  fierce  contest  of  the  mart, 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  mill,  may  waste  our  kind  in 
quick  or  lüigering  deaths;  but  still,  by  the  side  of  the 
brooks,  men  will  be  born  to  hold  up  the  frame  of  industry 
and  social  order  when  their  supporters  falnt  and  fail.  Yet 
agriculture  does«  get  back  a  certain  share  of  what  it  gives. 
Because  it  is  not  a  labor  of  arabition,  because  honors  are 
not  to  be  gathered  in  the  ficlds  it  cultivates,  because  the  ex- 
citements  of  machinery  and  association  are  not  to  be  found 
in  its  work  or  play,  because  quick  wealth  is  not  to  be  real- 
ized  in  its  slow  incrcase,  the  rustic  turns  himself  to  the 
city;  and  because  it  is  not  a  labor  of  ambition,  and  for 
each  of  the  other  reasons  given,  the  citizeriy  weary  with  all, 
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goes  back  to  the  open  fields  and  fresh  air  of  the  country. 
The  cabbages  of  Dioclctian,  the  eggs  of  John  Ducas  Vata- 
ces,  the  apples  of  Sir  William  Temple,  are  the  retnrn  made 
to  agriculture  for  Basils,  Ästors,  and  Lawrences. 

But  the  department  of  agriculture  is  not  confined  to  the 
populär  view  of  it.  Wlien  grain  is  produced,  the  seed  must 
be  planted  in  prepared  ground,  the  long  interval  of  growth 
to  maturity  must  be  fiUed  with  care  and  labor ;  and,  at  last,, 
the  work  of  harvesting  completes  the  round  of  duties  that  go 
to  the  production  of  the  grain.  But  there  are  great  indus- 
tries  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  where  harvesting 
alone  is  performed  by  man.  Nature  häs  done  all  the  rest. 
Man's  part  is  to  find  änd  to  take  of  her  bounty.  Such  an 
industry  is  mining,  —  whether  of  iron  or  coal,  whether  of 
diamonds  Underground  in  Golconda,  or  sponge  under  water 
in  the  Archipelago.  Such  an  industry  is  the  fisheries, — 
whether  of  whales  off  Grcenland,  of  cod  oflF  Newfoundland, 
or  of  pearl-oystcr  off  Ceylon.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  sci- 
entific extension  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  that  even 
the  smelting  of  the  ore,  and  the  transportation  from  the 
fishing-gromids  to  the  port  from  which  the  venture  began, 
are  included  in  it,  because  these  first  put  the  products  in 
the  possession  of  the  capitalist  in  an  availablc  form.  Any 
furthcr  change,  whether  to  make  the  metal  up  into  forms 
for  use,  or  carry  the  fish  or  oil  or  pearls  to  market,  would 
come  under  the  other  forms  of  production,  to  which  we  now 
proceed. 

Man  modifies  matter  and  exchanges  its  condition,  — 

Secondly,  by  transformation. 

This  is  the  business  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  me- 
chanic.  These  create  values  by  changing  the  forms  of 
matter,  as  cotton  and  wool  into  cloth,  iron^into  tools  and 
implements.  This'is  the  second  great  department  of  human 
industry.  Its  ramifications  extend  throughout  the  world, 
yet  not  everywhere  of  the  same  vigor  and  extent.  Since 
manufactures,  as  a  whole,  do  not  meet  wants  so  primitive 
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and  absolute  as  does  agriculture,  they  are,  by  a  law  evi- 
dent in  all  industry,  found  not  to  bo  so  equally  diffiised. 
Those  needs  whicli  are  peremptory  and  instant  will,  from 
that  reason,  tend  to  obtain  their  supply  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  in  which  they  arise.  The  nearer  objeets  of 
desire  approach  to  being  luxuries,  the  more  cosmopolitan 
they  become.  Other  reasons,  which  will  appear  in  our  prog- 
ress,  will  fuii:her  aecount  for  the  unequal  growth  of  manu- 
faetures,  which  have  yet  more  uniformity  than  is  exhibited 
in  Statistical  tables,  or  in  general  estimation,  since  the 
staple  articles  of  manufacture  attract  more  attention  than 
those  multiform  smaller  products  which  far  outweigh  them 
in  value. 

The  distribution  of  manufactures  is  governed  by  a  variety 
of  conditions,  among  which  may  be  briefly  stated  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

1.  The  industrial  genius  of  a  people.  Without  plun- 
ging  into  the  deep  questions  of  ethnical  differences,  or 
compensations  in  the  whole  of  character,  it  is  yet  evident 
beyond  discussion,  that  the  active  powers  of  every  people 
have  something  of  their  own  which  they  do  not  fully  share 
with  others.  Were  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  possessed 
of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualities  which  could  be 
positively  estimated  to  be,  in  the  sum  of  them,  equal^  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  would  be  far  from  similar:  their 
energies  would  develop  in  different  lines  towards  diflFerent 
objeets.  Patience  and  a  kind  of  business  faith  distinguish 
Bome  peoples,  mark  their  fcatures,  and  are  impressed  dis- 
tinctly  in  the  results  of  industry.  Activity  and  daring  speo- 
ulation  no  less  characterize  otliers.  To  a  class  of  minds 
thoroughly  representative  of  more  than  one  nation,  mechan- 
ical  contrivance  gives  the  same  glow  of  plcasure  that 
rewards  the  painter  for  his  ycars  of  toil.  A  distrustful, 
resen^ed,  secretive  disposition  may  be  observcd  through  the 
entire  industry  of  another  country,  tending  to  individual- 
ize  efforts  and  discourage  combination.    The  catalogue  of 
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traits  lias  bccn  extended  sufiiciently  to  account  for  much 
of  the  inequality  which  exists  in  tlio  distribution  of  manu- 
factures  among  thc  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

2.  The  territorial  advantages  of  a  people,  which  are 
both  positive  and  negative  in  their  nature, — positive,  as  a 
people  is  endowed  with  water-power,  and  with  the  col- 
location  of  necessary  materials,  as  of  ore,  coal,  and  lime  for 
making  iron ;  negative,  p-s  a  people  is  not  attracted  to  other 
branches  of  production  by  superior  facilities.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  Holland  has  not  agricultural  capacities  to  supply 
a  third  of  its  popnlation.  With  some  peoplcs,  this  niggard- 
liness  of  soil  lyould  have  been  a  reason  for  emigration  or 
starvation ;  but  there,  uniting  with  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  inhabitants,  this  necessity  has  produced  a  wealthy  and 
flourishing  stato.  It  has  ever  been  held  by  moral  writers, 
that  such  unkindness  of  Nature  develops  the  industfial 
energies  of  a  people,  where  it  is  not  so  extreme  as  to 
destroy  even  the  conditions  of  production.  But  the  inquiry 
is  too  abstruse  for  our  purpose. 

3.  Great  accidents,  bclonging  neither  to  the  essential 
genius  of  the*  people,  or  its  territorial  endowments.  Such 
are  the  transcendent  discoveries  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 
Such  are  wars  wlüch  exhaust  nations,  leaving  them  weak 
for  generations.  Such  are  pcrsecutions,  likc  that  which 
scattered  over  the  continent  six  hundred  thousand  Hu- 
guenots,  —  the  cunning  artisans  of  France  ;  like  that  wlüch 
wrought  devastation  still  gi'cater  in  the  "  reconciled  "  prov- 
inces  of  Spain.*  Such  was  the  windfall  of  the  Indies  in 
the  lap  of  Europe.  The  desirablencss  of  such  a  distribution 
of  manufacturcs  will  be  discusscd  elsewhere.  Our  purpose 
here  is  only  to  show  by  what  means  it  comes  about  so  un- 
equally. 

Passing  now  frora  this  question,  and  looking  only  to  the 
Aggregate  of  such  Industries,  we  find  it  to  be  small,  if  we 

♦  "  Our  manufacturcs  wcre  the  growth  of  the  pcrsecutions  in  the  Low 
CountrieB." — Edmund  Burke,  in  his  spccch  to  the  electore  of  Bristol. 
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consider  oiily  the  number  of  those  employed.  But  labor 
here  acts  in  connection  with  a  greater  amount  of  capital 
than  in  agriciüture,  and  avails  itself  of  more  and  mightier 
agencics  of  Nature.  The  factor  into  which  labor  is  multi- 
plied  is  vastly  increased  when  we  enter  the  Workshop  and 
the  mill. 

But  man  modifies  matter  or  changes  its  condition, — 

Tliirdly,  by  transportatian, 

The  merchant  does  not  primarily  create  value  in  objeets, 
but  enhanccs  that  already  existing  by  transporting  such 
objeets  from  one  locality  to  another. 

Tlie  characteristic  iUustration  is  of  the  most  familiär 
kind.  Cotton  bought  at  New  Orleans,  in  1860,  for  twelve 
Cents  per  poimd,  transported  to  Liverpool,  would  have  sold, 
say,  for  fifteen  cents.  By  his  capital  and  skill,  the  mer- 
chant has  added  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  value  or  ex- 
changeability  of  the  cotton.  He  has  increased  the  wealth 
of  the  World  so  much.  He,  therefore,  has  produced  value. 
Such  transactions  are  useful  alike  to  the  producer  and  to 
the  consumer  of  the  articles  transported. 

Li  so  far  as  the  transportation  of  products  gives  them 
value,  it  belongs  to  the  present  general  division  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  its  methods  and  agencies  are  so  unlike  those  of 
the  other  forms  of  production,  it  is  governed  by  laws  so 
peculiar  and  complete  in  themselves,  it  composes  so  large 
and  easily  separate  a  department  of  inquiry,  that  it  is,  for 
the  discussion  of  its  principles,  placed  as  a  general  division 
of  the  science  under  the  title  of  "  Exchange."  To  complete 
the  sphere  of  production,  we  recognize  here  the  share  it  has 
in  creating  values  ;  but  the  means  by  which  this  is  eflFected, 
and  the  impressive  phcnomena  exhibited  in  the  Operation 
of  this  agency  throughout  the  entire  world,  are  set  apart 
for  special  consideration. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  three  forms  in  which  man 
modifies  matter  to  create  values,  —  transmutation,  trans- 
formation,  and  transportation.     The  inquiry  will  at  once 
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occur,  whether  these  exhaust  all  possible  efforts  in  pro- 
duction.  The  answer  may  come  out  more  clearly  if  we 
proceed  by  an  illustration. 

The  chemist, — what  is  his  position  in  the  world  of  val- 
ues  ?  He  has  been  ranked,  by  some  scientific  writers,  among 
the  agricultural  class,  because  he  so  aids  and  dirccts  the 
processes  of  Nature  as  to  produce  objects  of  value  by  chang- 
ing the  elcmentary  powers  of  acids  and  alkalies  into  salts, 
&c.  Tliat  is,  he  transmutes.  It  seems  more  accurate  to  say, 
that*  he  belongs  among  producers  just  so  far  as  he  assists  in 
any  one  of  the  three  forms  defined.  He  works  by  the  side 
of  the  agriculturist,  helping  how  best  to  direct  the  labor  of 
the  farm.  Here  the  cliemist  produces  value.  He  works  by 
the  side  of  the  manufacturer,  with  lubricants  and  solvents, 
rcmoving  obstacles  which  no  muscular  strength  could  shake ; 
and  here,  again,  he  produces  values.  He  may,  also,  labor 
by  the  side  of  the  merchant,  making  much  cunning  use  of 
Nature ;  and  here,  again,  he  produces  values,  in  the  form 
of  transportation.  From  each  he  receives  remuneration  in 
Proportion  as  he  rcnders  service. 

The  division  we  have  made  of  production  into  three 
modcs  seems  to  aflTord  the  best  view  attainable  of  the  sub- 
ject.  It  will  be  observed,  that  these  are  not  distinct  forms 
in  which  labor  appears,  as  in  so  many  moulds ;  but  that  they 
result  from  an  arbitrary  Classification  of  individual  efforts, 
according  to  the  best  reason  of  the  case.  The  whole 
authority  of  such  a  Classification  consists  in  this, — that  it 
is  more  complete  and  definite  than  any  other  which  is 
offered. 

All  these  forms  of  productive  effort  may  be  united  in  a 
Single  commodity ;  and,  indecd,  there  are  but  few  products 
which  do  not  contain  them  all.  To  the  agriculturist  has 
been  attributed  the  work  of  transmutation.  Yet,  practi- 
cally,  he  performs  every  function  of  human  labor;  and, 
directly  or  indirectly,  uscs  nearly  every  known  agency  of 
Art  or  Nature.     Tlie  manufacturer  has  the  work  of  trans- 
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formation ;  but  he  can  only  create  values  by  mingling  bis 
labor  with  that  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  merchant,  and 
thus  the  final  product  is  the  property  of  all.  By  what 
principle,  and  through  what  force,  the  remuneration  of 
each  is  determined,  will  appear  under  the  title  of  "  Distribu- 
tion." Such,  then,  are  the  general  forms  in  which  man 
puts  forth  bis  eflForts  for  the  satisfaction  of  bis  desires. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONDinONS  OP  THE   HIGHEST  PRODÜCTION. 

Ip  labor,  through  some  form,  produces  all  wealth,  we  are 
led  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that 
increase  or  diminish  the  efficiency  of  this  great  force. 
That  there  are  mighty  variations  as  it  appears  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  adjacent  communities,  is  so  manifest 
as  hardly  to  require  mention  or  Illustration. 

If  the  wealth  of  any  nation  cannot  be  determined  merely 
by  the  proportion  of  its  population  to  that  of  the  world,  or 
of  its  territory  to  the  general  mass  of  the  globe,  —  as  it 
clearly  cannot,  —  the  question,  Wliy?  introduces  us  to  the 
discussion  of  all  those  influences  which  directly  or  iiidi- 
rectly,  immediately  or  remotely,  make  one  to  diflfer  from 
another.    These  may  be  classed  as  follows :  — 

Division  of  Labor. 

CO-OPERATION    OF   CaPITAL. 

Economic  Cültüre. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

DIVISION     OP    LABOR. 

ly  some  countries,  a  man  wishing  for  a  chair  goes  into  the 
forest,  felis  a  tree,  carries  the  timber  to  bis  Workshop,  forms 
the  parts,  and  puts  them  together  into  a  chair.  It  is  a 
rüde  and  impcrfect  article,  but  it  has  cost  him  the  labor  of 
two  days. 

In  other  comimmities,  we  find  a  chair,  equally  scrvice- 
able  and  far  more  elegant,  produced  by  the  labor  of  half  a 
day.  Here  one  man  cuts  the  timber,  another  transiK)rts 
to  the  mill,  another  saws  it  into  suitable  dimensions,  an- 
other forms  the  legs,  another  the  seat,  another  the  back, 
another  puts  the  parts  together,  while  still  another  paints 
it.  A  great  many  chairs  are  produced  by  the  combined 
labor  of  many  individuals ;  and  the  result  is,  that  one  chair 
has  the  value  of  only  half  a  day's  labor.  Three-fourths  of 
the  \a\x)T  employed  in  the  making  of  chairs  is,  then,  libcp- 
ated,  to  rcst  in  idleness,  or  to  apply  itself  to  further  pro- 
duction  with  still  increasing  results,  as  the  desires  which 
control  effbrts  shall  determine.  We  caimot  be  ignorant, 
that,  in  some  communities,  labor,  when  set  free,  does  waste 
itself  in  idleness  and  frolic.  But  this  is  true  chiefly  of 
those  in  which  leisure  is  bestowed,  not  by  man's  con- 
trivance,  but  by  the  generosity  of  Nature.  Here  the  power 
of  labor  is  too  often  corrupted  by  the  very  luxuriance  of 
growth,  which  gives  it  great  opportunities,  and  opens  a 
World  to  its  easy  conquest. 

But  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  such  an  industrial 
genius  in  a  i)eople,  as  seeks  to  lessen  present  labor  by  the 
distribution  of  its  several  offices,  will  find  fresh  objects  of 
desire.  The  very  thoughtfulness  and  care,  the  social  con- 
fidence,  and  mutuality  of  service,  which  are  required  to 
effect  a  division  of  labor,  insure  such  a  susceptibility  to  ncw 
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industrial  wants  as  sliall  necessitate  the  employment  of  all 
the  labor  so  relieved. 

The  savage  who  can  provide  himself  witli  clothing,  shel- 
ter,  and  food  in  twenty  days  of  the  year,  may  be  willing  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  time  in  doing  iiothing.  But  it  was 
never  heard  that  mcn  came  togcther  to  do  any  thing,  and 
remain  content  to  do  nothing  more.  The  füll  discussion 
and  Illustration  of  this  principle,  which  governs  the  use 
of  labor  saved,  belongs  to  the  third  inquiry;  viz.,' that  of 
"  Economic  Culture."  We  have  here,  strictly,  to  show  only 
how  labor  is  saved  by  the  division  of  employments.  This 
forms  the  great  fact  of  modern  industrial  civilization.  We 
shall  find  it  the  most  important  condition  of  produetion, 
multiplying  all  its  powers  faster  than  the  soil  raultiplies  the 
seed.  Here  is  more  of  the  explanation  of  wealth  than  can 
be  found  in  all  other  inquiries.  This  force  is  bcing  rapidly 
iutroduced  into  every  department  of  industry,  and  will 
finally  become  as  general  as  the  nature  of  the  different 
employments  will  admit.  We  do  not  find  that  it  has  yet 
reached  its  ultimate  limit  in  any  sphere  of  human  activity. 
We  shall  give  its  phenomena  and  its  principles  special  at- 
tention ;  for  the  greatcst  interests  of  society,  moral  as  well 
as  economical,  connect  themselves  with  it. 

What  is  the  significance  of  division  of  labor,  as  expressed 
in  the  fewest  words  ?  It  is,  that  each  workman  confine  him- 
self to  a  Single  Operation. 

In  this  way,  all  great  and  successful  manufactures  are 
carried  on. 

Take,  for  Illustration,  that  of  boots.  One  person  cuts  the 
fronts ;  one  crimps ;  one  cuts  in ;  one  cuts  out  the  backs, 
one  the  linings ;  one  pastes  together ;  one  strips  out  the 
sole  leathcr ;  one  cuts  the  soles ;  one  makcs  the  hecls ;  one 
Stiches  the  backs ;  one  sides  up ;  one  binds ;  one  bottoms ; 
one  bufTs ;  one  trees ;  one  packs,  niarks,  &c.  Ilere  are  six- 
teen  persons  employed  in  the  produetion  of  a  single  boot. 
In  many  cases,  a  still  further  division  of  the  parts  is  made 
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with  success.  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  of  those 
Operations,  seven  are  pcrformed  by  the  aid  of  macliines,  as 
distinguished  in  populär  acccptation  from  tools,  which  latter 
are  controlled  by  the  band,  and  bave  all  their  motive  power 
in  the  muscular  force  of  man. 

As  long  ago  as  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  took  sixteen  per- 
sons  to  make  a  pin. 

Such,  in  description,  is  division  of  labor.  Let  us  con- 
sidcr  its  advantages,  limitations,  and  disadvantages. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ADVANTAGES   OF   DIVISION   OP  LABOR. 

Ist,  It  gives  increased  dexterity.  All  common  observar 
tion  testifies  how  rapid  and  accurate  our  motions  become, 
when  confined  to  a  single  Operation.  The  jugglcr  is  not 
more  remarkable  for  the  nice  use  of  bis  muscles,  than  is  an 
accomplished  mechanic  at  bis  bench.  The  powers  of  bis 
body  are  in  perfcct  discii)line.  They  have  learned  their 
parts,  and  obey  instantancously  and  harmoniously.  The 
more  simple  the  movement  assigned,  the  greater  will  be  the 
efficiency  of  Performance. 

2d,  It  allows  the  workman  a  bettcr  knowledge  of  his 
business.  This  is  to  the  mental  powers  what  the  first  is  to 
the  bodily.  It  gives  intellectual  dexterity.  The  man  has  a 
mastery  of  his  special  Operation.  He  knows  more  about  it 
than  if  he  had  two  things  to  think  of  and  care  for.  He 
becomes  shrewd  in  every  motion.  He  adapts  his  labor  to 
the  material;  he  discriminates  between  the  qualities  of 
that  material.  He  meets  the  little  difficulties  of  his  work 
with  more  skill  and  less  waste.  These  two  advantages  of 
the  division  of  labor  are  shown  in  the  different  wages  which 
skilled  mechanics  obtain  as  compared  with  unskilled,  able 
seamen  with  landsmen. 
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3d,  It  saves  timc,  in  passing  from  one  work  to  another. 
In  the  rnaking  of  a  chair  after  tlie  primitive  fashion,  we 
have  supposcd  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be  spent  in  passing 
from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  from  the  place  of  one  operar 
tion  to  that  of  another.  And,  even  where  we  suppose  a 
laborer  to  be  cngagcd  in  two  Operations  only,  there  is  still 
a  loss  inflicted,  just  as  often  as  he  has  oecasion  to  leave  one 
for  another.  It  is  not  a  loss  alone  of  the  time  physically 
necessary  in  effccting  the  trän si tion,  bat  each  Operation  will 
leave  something  to  harass  the  mind  in  the  other.  During 
the  first  part,  the  attention  will  be  distracted  by  what  has 
just  been  left.  During  the  last  part,  the  attention  will  run 
on,  anticipating  what  is  to  come.  The  shadow  is  cast  both 
ways  upon  the  mind. 

4th,  It  faeilitates  the  invention  of  tools  and  machines.  If 
a  treasure  of  gold  or  iron  or  oil  is  hid  under  the  ground,  the 
discovcrer  is  more  apt,  other  things  being  equal,  to  be  the 
man  wlio  owns  the  land,  and  resides  and  works  on  it,  than 
a  casual  visitor.  So,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  adapting 
foreign  forecs  to  the  production  of  values,  the  inventor  will, 
on  the  same  condition,  more  probably  be  the  workman  than 
any  one  eise  ;  he  is  constantly  engaged  upon  the  Operation ; 
hc  desircs,  of  course,  to  simplify  it,  since  it  is  a  law  of  mind 
to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  a  certain  result;  he 
knows  the  wants  of  the  subject ;  he  knows  all  the  capabili- 
ties  of  his  material ;  he  tlünks  about  it  all  the  time,  and  can 
try  an  expcrimcnt  without  changing  his  place.  Therefore, 
by  the  logic  of  Nature,  he  invents.  And,  in  fact,  few  of  the 
great  aids  to  industry  have  been  discovered  by  disinter- 
ested  scicnce.  They  came  from  the  laboring  brain  of  the 
mechanic.  Where  the  work  was  almost  too  dclicate  for 
human  eyes,  a  thousand  iron  fingers  go  around  to  do  it, 
never  losing  their  nimblcncss,  nor  ever  getting  weary ; 
where  the  work  was  too  great  for  human  strcngth,  monster 
arms  swing  the  hammcr,  or  toss  the  load  in  air. 

The  history  of  American   manufactures   expounds  the 
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phrase,  "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  ETen  the 
slaves  of  the  South  have  been  directed  to  important  mechan- 
ical  discoveries,  in  the  way  we  have  described.  One  simple 
Operation,  constantly  employing  the  attention,  must,  in  time, 
lose  all  its  seerets. 

5th,  It  secures  the  better  adaptation  of  physical  and  men- 
tal abilities.  No  considcration  is  more  vital  than  this.  The 
work  which  man  finds  to  do,  the  efiforts  he  has  to  make 
for  satisfactions,  however  high  his  wants  may  rise,  will  be 
of  the  most  various  character,  and  require  the  most  diverse 
powers.  There  are  opemtions  which  demand  great  strength ; 
othcrs,  rapid  motion ;  others,  good  judgment ;  others,  a 
mechanical  eye ;  others,  fidelity  and  trust ;  others,  high 
intelligence  and  education.  Such  qualities,  even  those 
purely  pliysical,  are  not  found  cqually  in  all ;  nay,  by  tho 
compcnsations  of  Xaturc,  thcy  are  generally,  though  not 
necc^sarily,  found  apart.  Thercfore,  unless  work  wcre 
divided  according  to  the  several  qualities  required,  a  defi- 
ciency  in  one  would  neutralize  all  the  others,  and  excludo 
the  workman  from  employmcnt,  or  compcl  him  to  work  at 
great  disadvantage. 

The  extensive  applications  of  this  principle  will  occur  to 
every  mind.  Each  man  finds  the  sphere  of  his  highest  use- 
fulness  as  he  is  endowcd  by  Nature.  Tliose  who  are  gifted 
with  education  and  ingenuity  devote  all  their  time  and 
energy  to  duties  appropriate  to  such  powers.  They  thus 
confcr  on  others  the  advantage  of  their  own  gifts,  and  are 
thcmsclves  spared  from  drudgery  and  uncongenial  labor. 
The  poorest  in  qualifications,  also,  find  a  place  in  which 
they  can  produce  within  the  great  partnership  of  society. 
Women  are  enablcd  to  undcrtake  business  of  the  most  dcli- 
cate  and  important  character,  to  which  their  strength  is 
sufficient ;  wliile  children  of  all  ages  take  parts  that  would 
otherwise  occupy  mcn.  Tlie  power  savcd  or  gaincd,  by 
such  an  adaptation  of  talents  to  special  branches  of  indus- 
try,  is  incalciüable.     Without  it,  a  great  part  of  the  human 
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race  would  be  helpless  paiipers,  and  the  remainder  woiild 
earn  a  scanty  aud  miserable  liveliliood.  Man  working  by 
himself  is  a  poacher  on  the  domain  of  Natnre ;  men,  in 
iudustrial  society,  found  empires,  build  cities,  and  establish 
commerce. 

And  not  merely  do  all  find  in  a  proper  division  of  labor 
tlieir  füll  occupation  and  fair  reward,  bnt  the  work  of  each 
is  just  as  truly  productive  as  that  of  any  other.  The  boy 
who  watches  crows  does  as  much  at  that  business  as  the 
bravest  and  greatest  of  earth.  He  takes  the  place  of  some 
one  who  goes  away  to  do  a  larger  work.  In  anthropology, 
this  is  only  a  boy ;  in  political  economy,  he  is  a  man.  He 
and  the  oüier  make  together  two  men. 

6th,  It  increascs  the  power  of  capital  in  production,  tends 
to  concenti'ate  manufactures  in  large  establishments,  and 
rcduce  profits. 

Supposing  all  men  equally  capable  of  carrying  on  inde- 
pendent  business,  which  is  not  the  case,  —  if  we  compare 
seven  men  each  with  a  capital  of  $1,000  and  one  man  with 
a  capital  of  $7,000,  we  shall  find  the  economical  advantage 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  former  must  do  busi- 
ness on  a  small  scale,  and  purchase  materials  in  small 
quantitics.  The  lattcr  can  buy  at  wholesale  priccs,  can 
aflford  to  go  often  to  market,  and  to  keep  himself  well  in- 
formed,  and  will  seil  as  well  as  buy  to  great  advantage. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  the  large  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
work  for  a  smaller  rate  of  profit. 

A  Single  hatter,  for  example,  who  makcs  only  $2,000 
worth  of  hats,  must  sccure  25  per  ccnt,  in  order  to  have  a 
net  income  of  $500 ;  while  the  man  who  can  make  $20,000 
worth  of  hats  will,  if  he  realize  only  12|  per  ccnt,  have  an 
income  of  $2,500.  A  cotton  manufacturer,  who  makes  3,000 
yards  per  day,  or  900,000  per  amium,  if  he  gets  but  half 
•  a  Cent  per  yard  profit,  has  an  income  of  $4,500 ;  the  man 
who  makes  but  300  yards  per  day,  at  one  ccnt  per  yard, 
er  double  the  profit,  gets  but  $900. 
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We  see  from  these  illustrations  wliy  the  great  establish- 
mcnts  drive  smallcr  ones  out  of  the  market.  A  tendeucy 
to  a  reduction  of  profits  is  a  natural  conscquciice  of  this. 
Therefore,  other  tliings  being  equal,  it  is  desirable  that 
manufacturing  establishmeiits  should  bc  sufficicntly  large 
to  secure  all  the  advautages  of  conceiitrated  capital,  and 
efFect  the  complete  division  of  labor. 

7th,  It  shortcns  apprenticoship. 

Every  art,  trade,  or  profession  must  be  preceded  by  an 
apprenticeship,  more  or  less  extended,  aecording  to  what  is 
necessary  to  be  learned.  A  trade,  which,  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  understood  in  all  its  parts,  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years,  —  if  it  be  subdivided  into  seven  diflFerent 
Operations,  may,  it  is  evident,  be  obtained  with  as  great  a 
degree  of  perfection  by  an  average,  in  each  brauch,  of  one 
year's  service.  Somo  of  the  parts  may  require  more  than 
one  year,  others  less. 

Now,  we  find  tliis  to  be  practically  true ;  and  the  result  is 
a  great  saving  of  time,  and  time  is  money. 

For  example :  — 

Seven  men  serve  seven  years  each  to  leam  to  make  hats, 
—  in  all,  a  service  of 49  years 

Seven  men  serve  one  year  each  to  leam  to  make  a 
seventh  of  a  hat,  equal  to 7„ 

Saving  of 42  years 

in  the  mechanical  education  of  every  seven  men  employed  in  this 
manner. 

Apply  this  principle  to  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  which 
has  at  least  75,000  skilled  workmen,  and  suppose  the  apprentice- 
ship to  be  seven  years,  we  have  — 

75,000  at  7  years  each  .     .   • 525,000  years 

75,000  at  1  year  each 75,000     „ 

Saving  of 450,000  years 

in  one  genei-ation  of  skilled  workmen. 

It  will  bc  observ'cd  that  these  are  years  of  apprenticeship, 
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not  of  labor.  In  considering  what  is  the  saving  to  the 
wealth  of  tho  country,  we  must  estimate  the  amount  of 
valucs  creat<jd  by  these  workinen  during  the  apprcnticeship 
under  tlie  first  System  supposed.  Per  contra^  we  must  take 
into  account  the  greater  amonnt  of  matcrial  destroyed  in 
teaching  eaeh  man  to  do  all  the  parts,  and  the  greater  Inter- 
ruption of  the  employer  or  journeyman. 

K  we  suppose  these  years,  saved  from  apprenticeship, 
to  have  an  average  value  of  $200,  we  have  a  saving  of 
$90,000,000  for  each  generation  of  skilled  workmen  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  principle,  under  which  tliis  saving  of  time  is  made, 
cannot  be  disputed. 

8th,  It  gives  opportunity  for  greater  social  development, 
and  increases  the  social  power  of  labor. 

This  is  inimediately  of  moral  interest ;  but  it  has  impor- 
tant  economic  bearings.  The  principle  itself  is  indispu- 
table.  Not  only  is  the  workman  brought  near  his  fellows, 
and,  by  such  contact,  stimulated  to  industry,  to  acquisition, 
to  taste;  not  only  does  such  association  of  purposes  and 
means  aflFord  more  of  the  Instruments  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement,  —  schools,  lectures,  churches,  Journals ;  not  only 
does  the  close  neighborhood  of  mind  quicken  and  brighten 
all  the  faculties,  teaching  by  example,  and  firing  by  con- 
troversy;  but,  by  such  association,  workmen  are  brought 
nearer  thcir  employers,  have  a  greater  sympathy  and  Co- 
operation, act  intelligently  and  harmoniously  as  to  their 
rights,  and  form  a  public  opinion  among  themselves  which 
has  often  been  found  a  great  power,  econoraically  and  civilly. 
Such  an  association,  moreover,  brings  the  workmän  nearer 
the  government  and  the  public  force ;  sometimes  for  enl, 
but  often  for  good.  A  population  thus  concentrated  is 
capable  of  prodigious  Impulses.  All  the  artisans  of  the 
empirc  are  not  cqual  to  the  mob  of  the  capital.  Govern- 
ment kuows  and  respccts  the  power  of  this  class,  no  matter 
how  fully  disfranchised  it  may  bc  in  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  UMITATIONS  TO   THE  DIVISION   OP  LABOR. 

BuT  the  grcat  principle  of  division  of  labor,  so  very  bene- 
ficial  in  its  Operations,  is  yet  limited  by  certain  conditions, 
wliich  it  cannot  disregard. 

Ist,  When  the  principle  has  been  so  far  applied  that  each 
Operation  has  been  made  as  simple  and  fiilly  a  unit  as 
human  ingenuity  can  devise.  Beyond  this,  thcre  is  no 
division,  but  only  repetition,  Any  attempt  to  refine  the 
process  so  far  as  to  give  the  workman  less  than  one  natu- 
rally  complete  motioii  of  the  body,  ijvill  only  embarrass  and 
delay  industry. 

2d,  When  the  concentration  of  capital  has  become  so 
great  that  interested  personal  supervision  cannot  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  each  department,  and  upon  the  whole  enter- 
prisc,  with  sufficient  intensity  to  insure  efficiency  and  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  those  employed,  and  harmony  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business.  Beyond  this  pohit,  the  advantages 
derivcd  from  the  power  of  concentration  are  neutralized.  It 
may  even  become  mischievous.  It  is  well  that  there  should 
be  limitations,  bceause  they  prevent  such  aggregations  of 
capital  as  would  swallow  up  the  whole  industry  of  a  State. 
Expericnce  shows  that  the  greatest  establishments  are  not 
always  or  generally  the  most  profitable.  Those  wliich  are 
large  enough  to  secure  all  the  real  advantages  of  concen- 
tratcd  capital  and  combined  effort,  yet  are  small  enough  to 
be  brought  under  dircct,  personal,  interested  super\dsion, 
are  the  most  beneficial  to.their  owners  and  the  public. 

3d,  Where  the  industry  consists  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  parts,  yet  the  special  circumstances  will  not  allow  each 
workman  profitable  employmeiit  in  a  single  Operation,  —  for 
examplc,  agriculture  in  most  of  its  branches:  first,  from 
the  fact  that  its  Operations  cannot  be  sufl5ciently  localized ; 
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and,  second,  from  the  necessities  of  tlie  seasons.  No  depart- 
ment  is  capable  of  so  much  subdivisioii  as  this ;  yet,  in 
practice,  none  experiences  so  little.  In  mining,  the  fisli- 
eries,  and  many  incidental  matters,  it  is  effected  to  a 
considerable  extent;  but,  in  most  of  the  parts  of  pure 
agriculture,  it  has  very  limited  ränge.  Boys  and  women 
are»  indeed  made  useful  in  it,  but  they  have  not  the  same 
continuous  and  profitable  cmployment  as  in  manufactures. 
Nor  does  tlieir  work  correspond  precisely  with  what  is 
required  in  our  definition  of  the  division  of  labor.  They 
are  oceupied,  generally,  not  in  one  Operation  so  much  as  in 
a  miscellaneous  class  of  light  duties,  too  variable  to  realize 
the  dexterity  and  thoroughness  obtained  elsewhere. 

There  are  other  instances  wliich  seem  to  approach  near 
to  the  conditions  of  the  highest  efl5ciency.  Some  pcrsons 
are  employed  for  an  entire  Community  to  plant,  to  graft,  or 
to  team;  but  not  only  does  the  extent  of  territory  limit 
their  application  to  a  Single  pursuit,  but  the  changc  of  the 
Bcasons  drives  them  from  one  to  another  almost  every 
month.  Stock-raising,  and  gardening  for  large  markcts, 
afibrd  the  best  American  example  in  agriculture ;  yet  each 
of  theso  is  not  only  a  considerable  department  in  itself, 
but  whoever  engages  in  cither  of  them  must  do  much 
not  directly  connected  with  it. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  realizes,  perhaps,  as  fuUy  the 
mechanical  advantage  of  division  of  labor  as  any  in  agri- 
culture. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  farmer  is  a  laborer  of  a 
thousand  duties. 

This  fact  alone  does  not  account  for  the  different  pro- 
ductiveness  of  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests.  In  the  nature  of  their  objects,  it  is  found  that 
machinery  must  be  applied  to  them  in  far  different  ])roi)or- 
tions.  The  mechanic  arts,  which  can  be  localized  to  the 
highest  degree  of  concentration,  and  made  gencral  to  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  admit  also  of  prodigious  multiplication 
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by  artificial  agents.  From  thcse  considerations,  we  deduce 
thc  principle,  that  the  value  of  agricultural  producta,  as  a 
class, — that  is,  their  power  in  exchange  for  products  other 
than  agricultural, — will  be  constantly  increasing.  A  bushel 
of  com,  in  1820,  would  purchase  only  four  jards  of  cotton 
cloth.  In  1860,  it  would  purchase  ten  yards  of  the  same 
or  bettcr  quality.  This  difference  will  continue  to  grow 
wider  and  wider  as  the  mechanic  arts  advance;  b\it  not 
indefinitely,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  of  manufactures  are 
always  themselves  of  agricultural  origin,  and  hence  the 
depreciation  of  the  price  is  limited.    ' 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  division  of  labor  as 
applied  only  to  direct,  material  production,  affecting  the 
laboring  classes,  and  those  inimediately  superintending 
them ;  but  the  principle  has  been  extended  to  mental  labor, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  simply  muscular. 

Tlie  professions  known  as  the  learned,  and  others  which 
have  an  important  though  indirect  agency  in  production 
(for,  unless  they  have  some  agency  in  production,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  here),  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  branches  more  or  less  numerous  and  special,  as  occa- 
sion  offers.  The  recognition  of  professions  and  industrial 
classes  is  itself  a  tribute  to  the  great  principle  of  the  divis- 
ion of  labor ;  but  it  proceeds  still  further,  to  assign  special 
functions,  within  those  professions  and  classes,  to  individual 
members. 

Thus  the  law,  when  a  sufficient  concentration  of  legal 
labor  is  secured,  branches  into  the  departments  of  titles 
and  conveyances,  of  insurance,  of  marine  losses,  forfeiture 
and  salvage,  of  patents,  of  criminal  jurisprudencc,  &c.  In 
medicine,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  skin,  consumption,  fevers, 
Cancers,  have  each  their  own  practitioners. 

That  science  and  skill  are  promoted  by  such  subdi- 
vision,  and  that  the  immediate  efficiency  of  professional 
labor  is  greatly  increased  thereby,  cannot  be  intelligontly 
questioned. 
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As  aiiy  Community  advances  to  a  higher  civilization, 
specialties  are  more  and  more  resorted  to.  Individuais, 
finding  themselves  peculiarly  adaptcd  by  their  talents  and 
taste»  to  a  particular  cailing,  or  having  unusual  advantagcs 
for  tlio  pursuit  of  it,  give  themselves  up  to  that  object. 
They  concentrate  upon  it  their  thoughts,  their  time,  and 
their  resources.  They  excel.  They  know  more,  and  cau 
do  better,  in  their  chosen  line  than  those  about  them.  Tliis 
gives  them  position  and  power.  They  are  sought  for,  are 
looked  to,  because  they  have  something  that  is  wanted.  No 
matter  liow  humble  his  Station,  or  how  minute  his  field  of 
iüvestigation,  if  a  man  understands  something  perfectly,  his 
World  —  whetlier  a  hamlet  or  an  empire  or  the  race  —  will 
resort  to  him.  He  becomes  a  benefactor  of  society.  He 
receives  its  honors  and  rewards.  There  is  no  person  in 
any  position  in  life,  however  exalted  or  lowly,  who  may  not 
advantageously  cultivate  a  specialty. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DISADVANTAGES   OP  THE  DIVISION  OP  LABOR. 

Ist,  It  tends  to  enervate  the  laborer,  because  it  does  not, 
as  a  general  fact,  give  füll  activity  and  developmcnt  to  all 
the  functions  of  the  body. 

We  shall  proceed  to  show  that  this  is  true  of  those  classes 
who  perform  what  we  have  designated  as  material  labor, 
while  the  very  distinction  of  mental  labor  implies  such  a 
Separation  between  the  natural  functions  as  seems  not  to 
consist  with  the  best  physical  condition  of  those  engaged. 
Common  Observation  will  affirm  that  this  is  strikingly  true. 
It  is  not  necessary,  but  the  tendency  exists. 

In  the  material  occupations,  it  is  fomid  that  confmement 
to  a  Single  Operation  is  ofton  highly  injurious.    There  are 
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forms  of  labor  which  sufficiently  exercise  the  several  parts 
of  the  body.  The  mere  fact  of  uniformity  of  motion  brings 
no  objectiou  to  such  as  these.  But  there  are  those  which 
require  the  coiistant  fatiguing  use  of  some  member,  to  the 
injury  of  the  rest  of  the  body ;  others  require  a  crampiug 
posture  that  oppresses  and  disorders  the  vital  organs; 
others  still  require  the  workman  to  poison  his  blood  with 
unwholesome  gases.  In  the  great  ceutres  of  capital  and 
labor,  —  wliether  we  regard  the  mill,  or  that  larger  mill, 
the  city  itself,  —  it  is  notorious  that  distortion,  paralysis, 
and  organic  feebleness,  are  more  common  than  where  labor 
is  diffused,  and  the  laborer  changes  his  work  and  his  place 
frequently. 

That  tliis  will  occur  in  the  course  of  all  manufacturing 
industry  is  probable.  That  it  is  inevitable  does  not  so 
clearly  appear.  The  sanitary  arts  keep  even  pace  with  the 
advance  of  machinery.  The  civil  war  in  America  developed 
astonishingly  the  resources,  which  are  at  the  conmiand  of 
govcrnment,  to  suppress  malaria,  and  reform  the  habita- 
tions  of  disease.  The  growth  of  manly  sports,  and  the 
cultivation  of  gymnastics  for  health's  sake,  are  likely  to 
work  a  great  change  for  the  bettcr  in  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  our  peoplo.  The  intelligent  prccaution  of  operatives  in 
evcry  country,  where  their  remuncration  is  any  thing  less 
than  robbery,  can  guard  agauist  all  excessive  derangement 
of  the  bodily  functions. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  to  the  question  whether  the 
application  of  the  bodily  powers  to  a  single  continuous 
action  is  really  in  practice  injurious,  that  we  find  in  the 
statistics  of  Massachusetts,  ranging  over  sixtecn  years, 
the  averago  lifo  of  "  laborers  having  no  special  trades ''  to 
be  less  by  two  years  than  that  of  "  active  mechanics  in 
Shops." 

Mechanical  Operations  were  formerly  considered  as  dis- 
qualifying  for  military  Service ;  and  evcn  our  modern  phi- 
losopliy  has  foimd  in  them  a  reason  for  the  employment  of 
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mercenarics,  and  the  maintenance  of  standing  armics.  But 
the  great  civil  war  just  referred  to  exhibited  the  novel  fact, 
that,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  troops  raised  in  agricultural 
districts  are  not  so  hardy  in  the  privatioiifl  and  exposures  of 
camp  and  field  as  those  Coming  from  the  towns.  Tliis  does 
not,  however,  imply  a  better  statc  of  health  at  home.  It 
may  be,  that  the  latter  class  find,  in  the  constant  exercise 
and  the  out-door  employraent,  just  that  change  of  habit  and 
condition  which  they  needed.  All  that  is  different  frora 
thcir  usual  course  of  lifo  is  in  the  direction  of  moro  air  and 
light  and  motion;  while  the  agricultural  laborers  find  no 
change  except  for  the  worse.  They  have  been  accustoraed 
to  active  employment ;  but  the  harsh  necessities  of  the  Ser- 
vice come  to  them  fresh  and  strong.  It  is  perhaps  the 
direction  of  influences  more  than  the  dcgree  of  thcm  which 
determines  these  matters  of  health;  or  it  may  be,  that 
mechanical  occupations,  coritrary  to  general  opinion  and 
in  spite  of  some  piain  drawbacks,  do  tend  to  compact  the 
frame  and  the  sinew,  and  lend  force  and  vitality  to  the  Or- 
gans. Wiatever  the  explanation,  we  will  rest  with  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  severe  trial  of  strength  and  endurance  made  by 
the  war,  the  mechanical  occupations  have  not  been  dis- 
credited. 

2d,  This  System,  in  some  of  its  applications  and  in  certain 
dcgrces  of  extcnsion,  does  not  give  that  füll  employment 
and  expansion  to  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  which  its  nor- 
mal development  requires.  This  is  obvious.  The  mind,  if 
intensely  devoted  for  a  whole  life  to  a  single  effort,  and  that 
perhaps  of  the  most  simple  kind,  cannot  but  be  unfavorably 
affected.  ünless  counteracting  influences  are  resorted  to, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  contracted  and  enervated. 

To  this  liability  are  opposed  three  compcnsations :  — 

a.  The  great  communicativencss  obscrvablo  in  such  cir- 
cumstanccs,  the  eager  discussions,  the  free  mquiry,  the 
school,  and  the  lyceum. 

b.  The  saving  principle  that  the  employment  of  one  meiur 
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ber  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  employment  of  all.  The 
human  faculties,  mental  and  physical,  are  a  knot.  They 
interpcnctrate  so  completely  that  it  is  impossible  to  move 
one  without  affecting  the  rest.  If  wo  compare  the  mind  to 
a  reservoir,  we  may  say  that  the  individual  powers  and  dis- 
positions  flow  ont  of  it  as  so  many  streams ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  flowing  back,  if  the  Icvel  is 
sufficiently  disturbed.  The  special  use  of  one  may  develop 
it  greatly ;  makc  it  more  streng  and  active  than  the  others. 
But  such  a  predominance  is  not  distortion.  Few  minds  are 
capable  of  even  and  temperate  growth.  In  this  principle 
resides  the  variety  of  human  character.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned  whether  any  but  the  most  gifted  can  be  educated  in 
any  other  way  so  thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  by  intcrested 
application  to  some  Single  matter.  Gcneralization  and  broad 
philosophy  rouse  the  füll  powers  of  but  few  intcllects.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  rcmain  true  that  intense,  spir- 
ited,  persistent  labor  dirccted  to  one  point  is  better  thdn  the 
languid,  nervcless,  unspurred,  rambling  play  of  all  the  fao- 
ulties.  Mind,  to  be  energetic,  must  not  be  rcpublican.  Tlie 
powers  must  be  centralizcd.     Some  must  be  desiK)tic. 

Indeed,  the  argument  against  division  of  labor  on  this 
score  would  be  better  expressed  by  saying,  that  the  constant 
repctition  of  Single  acts  so  far  dispenses  with  thought,  and 
even  with  consciousness,  in  the  Operation,  that  it  makes  man, 
in  some  scnse,  a  machine.  This  is,  to  a  consideruble  extent, 
ti'ue ;  the  compensation  being  that  it  affords  a  grcater  op- 
portunity  for  discussion  and  reflection,  if  the  workmaa 
chooscs  to  avail  himself  of  the  kind  of  mental  leisure  which 
is  aflbrded  by  the  monotony  of  bis  occupation.  It  is,  there- 
forc,  not  the  excessive  use,  but  the  disuse,  of  the  intcUect- 
ual  faculties,  that  is  to  be  fcared  in  those  arts  to  which  labor 
has  been  carried  to  its  füllest  division. 

c.  The  laborer  is  not  all  workman.  Wliile  his  special 
occupation  provides  for  his  subsistence,  and  endows  him 
with  energy,  industry,  and  concentrativeness  of  mind  and 
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character,  he  has  otlier  hours  and  otlier  duties,  ample,  if 
reasonablj  used,  to  compeiisato  for  all  tlio  evil  mental 
effccts  of  bis  continuous  toil. 

It  will  be  observed,  tliat  it  is  only  to  the  division  of  labor 
heyond  a  certain  point^  tliat  the  objections  we  havc  discussed 
have  any  application.  A  more  ill-developed  society,  with 
moro  ill-developed  members,  could  not  be  coneeived  than 
where  tliis  principle  was  not  applied  at  all.  In  fact,  there 
could  be  neither  members  nor  society ;  but  here  and  there  a 
savage  would  bask  in  the  summer  sun,  or  hide  himself  in 
tlie  storms  of  winter,  in  hopeless,  helpless  barbarism. 

However  we  may  speculate,  a  priori^  on  the  consequences 
of  dividing  minutely  the  parts  of  labor,  we  may  perhaps 
get  a  stronger  light  and  a  better  view  by  obscrving  the 
mightiest  experiment  of  industry  ever  known  in  the  world, 
—  that  of  England  to-day.  Nowhere  are  the  natural  advan- 
tages  of  agriculture  more  apparant;  nowhere  has  manu- 
facturing  been  more  elaborated.  Yet  no  person  can  be 
cognizaut  of  the  condition  of  the  English  population,  with- 
out  being  assured  that  the  manufacturing,  laboring  class  is 
almost  immeasurably  above  the  agricultural  üi  intcUigence, 
in  independence  of  character,  and  obedience  to  law.  *  Prob- 
ably  the  most  conservative  nobleman  of  the  rcalm  would 
admit  that  the  former  class  is  far  bettor  qualified  for  the 
francliise  than  the  latter. 

3d,  It  will  foUow,  from  what  has  been  already  urgcd,  that 
division  of  labor,  in  its  greatest  extension,  has  a  tcndency, 
or  at  least  there  is  found  in  it  a  liability,  to  lower  the 
average  of  health,  to  shorten  life,  and  prevent  the  natural 
increase  of  population. 

All  these  results  are  found,  on  examination,  more  or  less, 
but  still  above  the  general  facts  of  the  country,  in  all  the 
great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  where  the  füll  pos- 
sibilities  of  the  mechanic  arts  are  realized  by  the  intonse 
subdinsion  of  labor.  This  result  can  only  be  partially  and 
confusedly  sliown  by  statistics:   still  enough  can  be   ex- 
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tracted  to  assuro  us  tliat  tliere  is  a  great  loss  of  vital 
eiiergy,  whethcr  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  such  a  State  of 
iiidiistry. 

The  American  average  of  life  may  be  expressed  nearly  as 
follows :  *  — 

CuUivators  of  the  earth 64  years. 

Active  mechanics  out  of  shops   ....  50     „ 

Active  mechanics  in  shops 47  J   „ 

Inactive  mechanics  in  sliops 41}    „ 

Laborers,  no  special  trades 45^   „ 

Tlicse  statistics,  accurately  gathered  and  showing  the 
results  of  many  ycars,  reqiiire  "  correction  "  in  several  par- 
ticulars,  if  the  real  lesson  of  them  is  to  be  obtained.  In 
the  first  place,  two-thirds  of  the  class  of  mechanics  as  pre- 
sented  here  are  engaged  in  such  occupations  as  do  not 
allow  any  very  extended  subdivision  of  the  parts,  so  that 
the  average  of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  and 
thcir  depcndent  cities  would  be  found  still  more  striking. 
In  the  sccond  place,  the  agricultural  occupations  are  con- 
tinually  making  contribution  to  manufactiirers  of  their  best 
blood  and  bone,  renewing  the  natural  waste  of  the  raill  and 
Shop,  and  so  intcrfering  with  the  statistics  of  the  subject. 
This  Clement  can  neither  be  eliminatcd  nor  dctermined. 
We  shall  rest  satisficd  with  knowing  it  is  there.  So  impor- 
tant  is  it  at  timcs,  that  Lowcll  appears  on  the  tables  as  one 
of  the  healthicst  cities  of  America.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  much  of  the  historical  fceblcness  and  mortality  of 
such  places  has  bccn  avoidcd  by  more  humane  and  intelli- 
gent precautions,  by  gymnastic  sports  and  out-door  games, 
and  by  a  bctter  adaptation  of  all  the  conditions  of  produo- 
tion  to  the  necessities  of  life  and  well-being.  But  the  great 
fact  which  accounts  for  this  sceming  healthfuluess  of  a 
manufacturing  city  is  the  constant  Infusion  of  the  fresh, 
vigorous,  young  blood  of  the  country. 

*  Massachusetts  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  ^farriages. 
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It  is  not  necessarily  a  disadvantage  in  tliis  respect,  that 
manufactures,  in  their  greatest  centralization,  prcvent  tlie 
füll  natural  increase  of  population.  Indeed,  it  is  a  bene- 
ficent  Provision  of  Nature  which  checks  propagation  in 
precisely  those  circumstances  where  the  offspring  is  less 
likcly  to  receive  that  nourishment  and  care  and  exercise 
which  shall  secure  its  best  development.  Far  from  being  a 
misfortune,  it  is  well  that  those  who  are  to  live  in  the  cities 
should  be  born  in  the  country,  and  get  size  and  strength  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  open  air.  This  tendency  does  not  go 
80  far  as  to  deprive  the  dwellers  in  the  cities,  and  the  work- 
era  in  brass  and  wool,  of  the  cares  and  the  pleasures  and 
the  culture  of  paternity.  Yet  the  law  that  men  shall  be 
born  upon  the  land  is  as  clear  in  history,  and  in  our  com- 
mon Observation,  as  any  fiat  of  Nature. 

4th,  The  division  of  labor  lessens  the  number  of  those 
who  do  business  on  their  own  account.  This  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  what  has  been  shown.  We  have  said  that 
capital  has  a  tendency  toward  conccntration ;  and,  if  it  be 
aggregated,  labor  must  also  be.  Tlie  result  of  this,  in  agri- 
culture,  is  to  absorb  the  yeomanry  into  the  class  of  those 
who  labor  by  the  day  or  month,  with  no  interest  in  the 
land.  The  result  in  manufacturing  is  to  subordinate  hun- 
dreds  of  operatives  to  the  control  of  a  single  will.  This 
has  a  tlireefold  relation :  a.  To  the  formation  of  character. 
Something  of  independence  and  self-respect  is  unquestion- 
ably  lost,  so  far  as  thcse  depend  on  external  conditions. 
Position  and  responsibility  do  foster  and  strengthcn  man- 
liness  and  self-mastery.  By  the  division  of  labor,  the 
independence  of  each  is  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  all.  It 
will  not  be  doubted,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  so  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  thcrc  are  partial 
drawbacks,  even  in  this  piain  tendency  of  civilization.  It 
is  the  sacrifice  man  has  to  make  in  society,  in  industry,  in 
government.  6.  To  the  fairne^ss  of  remuneration.  A  very 
few  now  participate  in  the  profits.     The  great  bulk  of 
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workmen  receive  ouly  wages,  and  tliat  on  temporary  eiigage- 
inents.  This  disproportion  may  be  excessive,  and  is  likely 
to  bo  where  laws  or  institutions  check  enterprise,  and 
discourage  individual  effort.  In  such  cases,  laborers  are 
practically  a  herd  of  cattle,  driven  about  from  place  to  place, 
receiving  bare  subsistence,  and  nnable  to  mend  their  con- 
dition.  This  is  a  lamentable  State  of  tliings ;  an  abuse  of  a 
good  principle.  No  one  can  deny,  however,  that  the  worst- 
treated  operatives  of  the  civilized  world  receive  infinitely 
more  than  if  the  eflforts  of  men  were  all  individual  and 
independent,  and  each  was  left  to  satisfy  bis  wants  from 
the  primitive  resources  of  Nature.  But,  even  if  we  come 
forward  from  the  barbarous  State  to  that  in  which  the  work 
of  man  has  divided  itself  into  numerous  trades,  each  of 
these,  however,  yet  remaining  distinct,  and  compare  tliis 
with  the  present  State,  in  which  trades  have  been  rcpeatedly 
subdivided,  —  capital  aggregate  and  labor  subordinate, — 
we  shall  yet  find  that  the  share  of  the  poorest  laborer  in  the 
mighty  product  of  our  industry  of  to-day  is  greater  thau 
evcr  before.  Augustus,  says  Arbuthnot,  had  neither  glass 
to  his  Windows  nor  a  shirt  to  bis  back. 

Thus  much  could  be  urged  of  the  wretchedest  operatives 
on  the  earth ;  but,  when  we  rcgard  the  condition  of  labor 
as  it  exists  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  we  shall 
quickly  confess,  that,  though  the  laborer  has  given  up  his 
share  of  proiits,  he  rcceives  back,  as  wages,  far  more  objects 
of  desire  than  he  could  have  obtained  in  the  old  way.  c.  To 
the  stcadiness  of  employment.  By  the  attraction  of  labor 
to  great  centres,  the  fate  of  many  laborers  is  made  depend- 
ent  on  that  of  a  fcw  capitalists.  This  is  a  great  fact, 
scientifically  and  historically.  It  must  continue.  It  has 
issued,  in  the  past,  in  the  form  of  great  industrial  distresses, 
of  a  general  Suspension  of  meclianical  labor  from  causes 
affccting  only  the  mercantlle  credit  of  the  employers,  of 
frantic  appeals  for  support,  of  laws  in  which  goverumeut 
assumes  the  duty  of  providing  work  for  its  whole  popula- 
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tion,  of  riots  and  revolution.  So  far  as  this  will  occiir  in 
ßpite  of  pnidence  and  careful  management,  it  is  tlie  con- 
dition  on  which  we  liave  tlie  advantages  of  division  of 
lalx)r.  Men  cannot  cross  the  great  ocean  alone.  They 
miist  go  together,  havc  help  of  each  otlier,  and  embark 
their  fortunes  on  a  common  bottom.  More  of  them  would 
perbaps  be  safe  if  each  was  on  a  ship  of  bis  own ;  but  that 
cannot  well  be. 

Even  in  regard  to  steadiness  of  employment,  the  aggre- 
gation  of  capital  and  consequent  division  of  labor  assist 
the  workman  up  to  a  certain  point.  That  point  is  the  great 
catastrophe  which  no  structure  can  withstand.  Then,  the 
greater  the  structure,  the  more  completcly  it  crushes  the 
laborer- 

Where  capital  is  concentrated,  it  is  strenger,  protects 
itself  better ;  and,  of  course,  the  workman  shares  in  this 
power  and  inimunity.  Where  the  industry  of  thousands  is 
controlled  by  the  mind  of  one,  it  will  be  more  intelligently 
and  harmoniously  administered,  and  with  a  larger  view  of 
the  business.  By  such  superiority  of  union  in  production 
(for  that  is  synonymous  with  division  of  labor),  the  industry 
of  a  country  is  lifted  clean  over  obstacles  which  individual 
enterprlse  could  not  pass, — is  pre*served  amid  storms  that 
would  shatter  the  feeble  fabric  of  Single  hands.  Industry 
in  masses,  when  it  receivcs  a  shock,  can  hold  on  to  the  accu- 
mulations  of  the  past  and  to  the  credit  of  the  future,  and  so 
Stands  firm. 

But  when  the  blow  becomes  so  hcavy  as  to  shatter  even 
the  great  Workshops  of  modern  industry,  and  they  come 
down,  then  truly  the  fall  is  great.  The  ruin  is  more  com- 
plete  than  if  the  storm  had  prostrated  a  village  of  huts. 
The  reservoir  of  gathered  power  has  burst ;  the  Springs 
have  long  since  been  broken  down ;  the  wells  been  fiUed 
up ;  and  there  is  no  supply  for  immediate  wants.  Such  a 
loss  is  repaired  slowly.  The  trampled  grass  raises  itself, 
and  looks  up  again ;  but  the  oak  lies  as  it  falls.    Independ- 
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ent  has  been  disconraged  by  collective  industry ;  the  shop  has 
beon  abandoned  for  the  mill;  each  workman  has  learned 
only  the  fraction  of  a  trade ;  no  one  can  buy,  make,  and 
seil ;  no  one  dares  to  xindertake  any  busmess,  foreseeing 
that  the  Corporation  must  rise  again.  For  a  while,  all  is 
distress.  It  is  only  when  the  stately  fabric  of  associ- 
ated  industry  is  reared  again,  that  plenty  is  known  in  the 
land. 

We  have  discussed,  somewhat  at  length,  the  relations 
which  division  of  labor  holds  to  the  condition  of  the  laborer, 
by  depriving  him  of  the  opportunity  to  do  business  on  bis 
own  account.  üntil  recently,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  advantages  of  the  principle  could  not  practically  be 
obtained  without  this  defect ;  that  capital  could  not  be  con- 
centrated,  and  the  trades  perfectcd,  without  diminishing  the 
independence  and  self-reliance  of  labor.  But  recent  devel- 
opments  seem  to  be  anticipating  the  objection.  It  is  now 
a  matter  of  common  practice  to  admit  the  laborer  to  an 
interest  in  business,  —  a  share  in  profits.  This  is  done  by 
merchants  to  their  salesmen,  by  master  mechanics  to  their 
workmen,  by  ship-owners  to  their  hands.  All  stock-com- 
panies,  of  whatever  character,  admit  of  this  principle. 
Mutual  industrial  associations  for  trade,  mining,  and  insu- 
rance,  ftirnish  its  most  significant  and  hopeful  applications. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  extendcd  much 
further  by  a  gradual  growth,  as  they  are  foimd  couvenient 
and  profitable.  Just  so  far  as  a  sufficicnt  spring  of  self- 
interest  can  be  maintained  in  the  eflFort,  both  of  the  employer, 
or  manager,  and  of  the  operative,  so  far  may  mutuality  of 
profits  be  applied  to  all  departments  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial  results. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DIVISION  OF   LABOR   (concluded). 

We  have  passed  through  the  discussion  of  the  advantages, 
the  limitations,  aud  the  disadvautages  of  the  dlvision  of 
labor« 

If,  now,  we  inquire  on  which  side  the  balance  lies,  there 
will  be  no  question  that  it  is  in  favor  of  the  application  and 
extension  of  the  law.  It  appears  as  the  grcat  multiplying 
power  of  modern  indnstry ;  it  has  made  the  difference 
between  barbarism  and  civilization ;  it  resides  in  man's 
being  as  the  principle  of  help ;  it  is  the  only  name  that 
savage  nature  fears. 

K  we  could  personify  the  forces  of  matter  and  the  treas- 
ures  of  the  earth,  holding  coimcil  how  they  might  escape 
being  enslaved  or  plimdered  by  rapacions  man,  we  should 
hear  them  say :  "  Let  us  spread  disunion  among  our  foes ; 
let  US  convince  them  that  their  interests  are  separate,  and 
lie  apart ;  let  us  excite  among  them  suspicion  and  hatred. 
Then  the  summer  sun  shall  make  them  languid,  and  winter 
shall  bring  torpor  on  them.  The  waves  shall  overwhelm 
them,  struggling  singly  with  the  oeean ;  the  drought  shall 
starve,  the  snow  shall  freeze  them.  So  will  we  conqucr,  and 
be  safe." 

And  indeed,  aö  if  they  had  so  talked,  like  the  councillors 
of  a  State  invaded  by  a  powerful  foe,  and  had  so  planned, 
we  find  them  for  ages  deceiving  the  hearts  of  men,  sowiiig 
disscnsion,  and  enkindling  strife  by  treaclierous  bounties  of 
gold  and  prccious  stones,  like  bribes  sent  into  an  encmy's 
camp.  Nations  feil  to  quarrcUing  about  the  accidental  and 
trivial  treasures  scattered,  in  fraud  of  their  fiill  rights,  upon 
their  paths.  Great  wars  were  waged  to  secure  paltry  bal- 
ances  in  coin :  wcalth  of  contincnts  was  disregarded.  Men 
stood  over  against  each  other,  hunted  for  gold  in  the  dust, 
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neglecting  the  mighty  riches  that  lay  deep  in  tlie  soil. 
They  had  no  heart  to  say,  Let  us  help  each  othcr,  and  see 
what  we  can  do.  Wliole  peoples  acted,  and  look  now  in 
history  just  as  we  imagine  miners  to  do  when  they  suspect 
the  presence  of  some  great  treasure  among  them  ;  each 
hunting  silent  by  himself,  casting  angry  glances  from  under 
steadfast  lids ;  each  hcart  beating  fast  with  fear  and  wrath 
that  some  other  may  find  it  first;  hateful  all,  and  hating 
one  another. 

That  this  sketch  is  not  exaggerated,  let  it  be  said,  to  the 
shame  of  mankind,  that  the  Mercantile  theory  was  un- 
doubted  tili  the  middle  of  the  last  Century ;  proclaiming  as 
truth,  and  pursuing  as  policy,  the  world  over,  the  double  lie 
that  the  only  wealth  is  gold  and  silver,  and  that  what  one 
people  gains  in  trade  another  must  lose.  So  man  had  need 
of  Ins  fellow  only  to  rob  him ;  so  man  had  need  of  Natura 
only  to  gct  her  gold. 

Palaces  and  warehouses  floating  safely  on  the  waves; 
breakwaters  along  the  sea ;  coast>-lines  of  docks  and  wharves  ; 
arterial  railroads  to  the  length  of  the  continents ;  canals 
comiecting  occans ;  bridges  leaping  rivers ;  the  genii  of 
the  woods  groaning  in  the  windmills ;  brook-nymphs  grind- 
ing  corn  in  the  Valleys ;  the  spirit  of  the  air  hard  at  work 
peggiiig  shoes ;  mountains  of  iron  split  open ;  precious 
crystals,  forming  for  ten  million  years,  strewn  about  the 
land,  —  these  ai^e  the  first  fruits  of  man's  confidence  in  liis 
fellow. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   CO-OPERATION   OP   CAPITAL. 

This   is   the   second   grand   condition,  through  which  the 
productivencss  of  labor  is  increased. 

We  have  before  spokcn  of  capital :  we  now  proceed  to 
define  it  strictly. 
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It  is  that  portion  of  wealth  employed  in  reproduction. 

The  distiliction  iiivolved  is  an  important  one.  All  capi- 
tal  is  wealth,  but  all  wealth  is  not  capital.  Tlie  verj  use 
of  the  term  "  reproduction  "  testifies  to  the  feeling  of  man 
that  the  object  of  any  thing  is  not  ftilfilled  in  its  own  creation 
or  perfection,  but  that  there  is  an  endless  series  of  propa- 
gations,  with  a  constant  view,  and  with  increasing  force,  to 
some  ulterior  end.  And  we  find  that  production  does  go 
forward,  not  by  the  increase  alone  of  the  laboring  class,  not 
by  mere  annual  savings  and  gross  accumulation,  but  by  the 
employment  of  that  which  before  was  an  object  of  desire  in 
itself,  as  now  a  means  to  the  gratification  of  new  desires. 
Since  it  is  recognized  that  human  wants  create  others  of 
iheir  kind,  and  hence  go  on  increasing  in  number  and  ur- 
gency,  it  is  necessary  that  human  eflforts  should  find  some 
force  having  a  corresponding  rate  of  increase,  by  which  to 
assist  themselves  in  supplying  the  growing  demand.  Such 
an  i^nt  is  found  in  capital,  which  is  taken  out  of  wealth. 

A  man  may  have  much  wealth,  and  use  little  capital. 
Wealth  is  as  it  is  had;  capital,  as  it  is  used.  For  example,  a 
man  may  live  in  a  house  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and 
have  ten  thousand  dollars  investcd  in  a  ship,  from  which  he 
derives  all  his  support,  and  which  forms  his  capital.  It 
may  be  asked,  Is  not  the  house  itself  capital  ?  It  is  so  far 
as  necessary  to  production,  in  sheltering  the  producer  and 
his  family,  even  with  the  style  and  comfort  usual  to  such  a 
degree  of  society.  Beyond  this,  it  ceases  to  be  capital.  It 
is  devoted,  not  to  the  creation  of  values,  but  to  personal 
enjoyment  and  culture ;  noble  and  worthy  ends  for  wealth, 
but  not  for  capital. 

We  may  change  the  supposition.  The  man  may  have  a 
house  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  ships  to  the  value  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  diffcrence  to  production  will 
be  apparent,  inasmuch  as  his  active  capital  now  consists  of 
three-fourtlis  of  his  wealth,  while  before  it  was  only  one- 
fourth. 
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It  will  follow  from  this  Illustration,  that  there  is  much  of 
the  wealtli  of  the  world  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
whether  as  capital  or  not,  much  in  which  the  two  ends 
unite,  much  in  which  the  share  devoted  to  reproduction  is 
doubtful.  Still,  this  casts  no  discredit  on  the  distinction 
itself,  which  Stands  manifest  to  all.  There  are  many  such 
principles  in  political  economy,  the  general  direction  and 
character  of  which  cannot  be  intelligently  doubted,  yet  in 
whose  particular  applications  we  find  difficulties  and  appar- 
ent  contradictions ;  just  as  the  mountain-ranges  Stretch 
across  the  continent,  unmistakable  in  their  great  course, 
shedding  the  waters  of  one  slope  to  the  east  and  of  the  other 
to  the  west,  making  clear  Separation  between  the  Flora  and 
Fauna  of  the  adjacent  countries,  and  forming  impassable 
boundaries  of  empire,  yet  are  occasionally  interrupted  by 
one  cause  or  twisted  away  by  another,  so  that  we  find  peaks 
here  and  there,  which  a  little  critic  can  take  his  stand  upon, 
and  deny  the  geography  of  the  hemisphere. 

How  does  capital  arise  ? 

From  the  net  savings  of  labor.  A  person  who  eams  five 
hundrcd  doUars  a  year,  and  places  one  hundred  doUars  of 
it  in  a  savings-bank,  or  invests  it  in  land  or  machinery  or 
railroad  stock,  or  anywhere  at  work,  has  increased  his  own 
capital  and  the  capital  of  the  country  by  so  much.  It  is 
not  what  he  lays  aside  for  use  in  his  own  occupation  merely, 
but  for  use  anywhere. 

All  capital  comes  in  this  way.  A  country  increases  in 
capital  just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  capital  accumu- 
latcd  by  its  mcmbcrs.  If  the  individuals  of  a  nation  apply 
none  of  their  net  income  to  reproduction,  there  is  no 
increase  of  the  national  capital.  If  they  withdraw  any  of 
their  capital  to  meet  personal  consumption,  the  country 
becomes  poorer. 

Many  of  the  considerations  which  pertain  to  the  accumu- 
lation  of  capital,  and  the  ultimate  use  of  it,  belong  to  the 
discussions  of  economic  culture,  or  go  further  on,  to  the  gene- 
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ral  division  of  "  Consumption."  We  have  simply  to  do  witli 
those  priiiciples  which  apply  existing  capital  to  tlie  wants  of 
present  labor. 

Capital  is  known  as  "  fixed  *'  or  "  circulating." 

Fixed  capital  consists  of  every  description  of  property 
employed  in  production,  which,  from  its  iiature,  caiinot  be 
advantageously  chaiiged  to  any  other  use  than  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  desigiied.  The  land,  buildiiigs,  and 
tools  of  the  farmer,  the  ships  and  •  warehouses  of  the 
merchant,  the  machines  and  implcments  of  the  manufac- 
turer,  belong  to  tliis  class.  They  must  be  used  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  particularly  adaptcd,  or  they 
have  little  ^value.  They  are  fixed.  The  ship  cannot  be 
used  as  a  wagon,  or  the  spinning-jenny  as  a  locomotive. 

Circulating  capital,  on  the  other  band,  consists  of  those 
articles  or  commodities  which  can  be  readily  changed  from 
one  purpose  of  production  to  another.  Of  this  class  are  the 
stock  and  produce  of  the  farmer,  the  money  and  wares  of 
the  merchant,  the  raw  matcrials  of  the  mechanic.  These 
are  easily  transferred  from  one  business  to  another,  and 
iudeed  from  one  place  to  another,  and  may  bc  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  Of  all  these,  money  is  the  most 
mobile,  as  it  can  be  changed  without  delay  or  loss  to  any 
occupation  or  locality. 

Fixed  is,  in  its  naturc,  more  permanent  than  circulating 
capital,  not  merely  in  its  adaptations,  for  its  name  implies 
that,  but  in  its  existence.  The  greater  part  of  circulating 
capital  —  stock  and  matcrials,  for  examplc  —  is  held  only  in 
the  immediate  view  of  transmuting  or  transferring  or  trans- 
porting  it,  so  that  it  shall  pass  into  fixed  capital.  There, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  taken  its  ultimate  form.  If  it  loses 
tliis,  it  is  only  by  destruction.  It  does  not  intend  to  assumo 
any  higher  condition. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  fixed  capital  receives  the  mighty 
annual  additions  which  astonish  us  on  the  pagc  of  the 
ßtatisticiau.     The  products   of  last  year  form  a  paii;  of 
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tlie  liouses,  ships,  railroads,  and  macliinery  of  the  present. 
The  farmer  adds  sometliing  to  bis  stock,  or  bis  land,  or  bis 
buildiugs.  Tbe  mecbanic  wideiis  bis  sbop,  and  multipUes 
bis  tools.  Tbe  mercbant  enlarges  bis  business,  and  extends 
bis  conncctions.  Tbe  laborer  saves  sometbmg  out  of  bis 
wages,  beyond  tbe  demands  of  immediate  subsistence.  It 
is  in  tbis  way  tbat  fixed  capital  is  increased  by  tlie  contri- 
butions  of  circulating  capital.  Tbe  products  of  labor  are 
generally  in  tbis  form ;  and  it  is  enabled  to  pay  its  tribute 
witbout  being  itself  impovcrisbed. 

In  populär  language,  all  wealtb  is  divided  into  real  estate 
and  personal  property.  Tbis  distinction,  if  not  scientific, 
is  convenient  for  occasional  use.  We  must  bqjir  in  mind, 
bowever,  tbat,  wbile  all  real  estate  is  fixed,  all  personal 
property  is  not  circulating  capital.  Sbips,  macbinery,  and 
many  otber  tbings  not  attacbed  to  tbe  soil,  are  personal 
property,  tbougb  standing  in  tbe  category  of  fixed  capi- 
tal. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   CO-OPERATION   OF   CAPITAL    (ccmtinued) . 

Is  tbe  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive 
capital  real?  It  bas  been  urged  by  many  writers  at  con- 
siderable  lengtb.  It  is  susccptible  of  mucb  Illustration.  It 
involvcs  many  important  considerations. 

Tbcre  is,  bowever,  no  sucb  tbing  as  unproductive  capital. 
Tberc  may  be  misapplied  wealtb,  misused  wealtb,  wasted 
wealtb ;  but  capital  reproduces.  If  any  discrimination  is 
necessary  between  tbat  portion  of  wealtb  wbicb  is  applied 
successfuUy  to  reproduction,  and  tbat  wbicb  is  intended  for 
sucb  an  end,  but  fails  in  attaining  it,  we  may  say  tbat  capi- 
tal is  tbat  portion  of  wealtb  applied  to  reproduction,  wbich 
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secures  a  compensation  to  its  owner.  Whatever  his  inten- 
tioii,  if  he  uses  any  part  of  his  wealth  without  multiplying  it, 
it  remains  wealth;  he  has  not  made  it  capital;  it  may, 
by  unproductive  use,  cease  even  to  be  wealth.  Wealtli 
put  iiito  an  enterprise  which  results  in  nothing  is  no  more 
capital  than  wealth  put  into  a  house  which  burns  down,  and 
probably  is  wealth  as  little. 

Nay,  more :  so  far  as  wealth  thus  applied,  while  making 
Bome  return,  fails  of  securing  the  fair,  average  remunera- 
tion  of  capital,  it  so  far  ceases  to  be  capital.  It  may  be 
wealth  merged  for  a  time ;  it  may  be  wealth  lost  for  ever : 
it  is  not  capital. 

A  complete  Illustration  of  this  principle  is  found  in  com- 
mon business.  Suppose  a  man  to  be  possessed  of  fifty  shares 
of  certain  stock,  par  value  one  hundrcd  dollars.  The  en- 
teq)rise  does  not#ucceed;  the  stock  does  not  pay  adequate 
dividends ;  the  value  of  the  shares  has  sunk  to  fifty  dollars. 
Would  any  one  say  that  his  capital,  so  far,  was  five  thou- 
sand  dollars  ?  Clearly,  it  is  but  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  Half  of  his  Investment  has  been  sunk ;  half  is 
capital. 

But  it  has  been  urged,  that  much  capital  is  reproductive 
that  does  not  afford  a  remuneration  to  its  owner.  For 
example :  a  railroad  is  projected  and  built,  does  not  pay ; 
its  stock  sinks  to  nothing ;  yct,  though  it  does  not  pay  divi- 
dends, it  improves  the  industry  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passes. 

We  have  nothing  to  do,  in  the  discussion  of  productlon, 
with  any  such  incidental  advantages,  even  if  they  exist.  It 
may  be,  that,  in  the  consumption  of  wealtli,  we  shall  find 
principles  explaining  the  effects  of  such  an  Investment. 

In  the  light  of  production,  however,  we  can  only  say,  that, 
in  so  far  as  the  railroad  does  not  remunerate  its  owner,  it 
ceases  to  be  capital.  So  far  as  it  is  supposed  to  promote 
agriculture  or  manufactures,  and  indirectly  help  the  indus- 
try of  the  Community,  it  is  simply  on  the  level  of  tho 
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gratuitous  gifts  of  Nature,  —  the  powers  of  tlie  wind,  rain, 
and  8un,  or  the  coiirses  of  streams  and  Valleys ;  assisting 
man  unquestionably,  but  having  no  value,  bcing  neither 
capital  nor  wealth. 

A  canal  that  does  not  pay  for  its  building  is  no  more  cap- 
ital than  a  river.  Both  may  transport  commodities  with  a 
great  saving  of  labor,  and  witli  great  encouragement  to  pro- 
duction.  The  world  abounds  in  natural  bridges,  causeways, 
roads,  mountain  cuts,  dikes,  &c.  If  a  man,  with  ill  advice, 
constructs  artificial  works  of  tliis  character,  which  prove 
failures,  he  adds  just  so  much  to  what  is  gratuitous  in  the 
World.  Economically  speaking,  it  has  ceased  to  be  prop- 
erty :  it  has  become  common. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CO-OPERATION  OP  CAPITAL   (cOTVtinued), 

Having  considered  the  two  great  agents  by  which  all  wealth 
is  creätcd,  viz.  capital  and  labor,  we  come  to  speak  of  tlieir 
Union,  and  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances  it  will  be 
most  efifective. 

Ist,  When  a  due  proportion  of  each  is  found.  Labor 
halts  without  capital ;  capital  wastes  without  labor.  Wliich 
shall  govern  the  other  ?  Which  shall  be  the  fixed  quantity 
to  which  the  other  must  conform?  Labor,  certainly,  be- 
cause  it  is  less  variable  in  amount.  It  can  be  diminished  or 
increased  but  slowly,  depcnding  as  it  does  on  the  propaga- 
tion  of  the  human  race ;  an  dement  that  is  determined 
positively,  in  the  old  coimtries,  to  a  vcry  gradual  growth, 
and,  in  new  countries,  has  never  more  than  doubled  itself 
in  thirty  or  forty  years.  Capital,  on  the  contrary,  is  liable 
to  very  rapid  fluctuations ;  can  be  accumulated,  under  favor- 
able  circumstances,  with  great  ease ;  and  can  be  wasted  or 
scattered  just  as  fast  under  different  conditions. 
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Labor,  then,  being  that  which  is  most  restricted  in  quan- 
tity,  capital  must,  in  order  to  the  lüghest  production, 
conform  to  it.  There  must  be  as  much  capital  as  labor 
requires,  not  as  much  labor  as  capital  noeds.  We  do  not 
put  this  on  the  ground  of  any  superior  rights  of  labor.  Cap- 
ital is  the  labor  of  the  past,  and  has  rights  as  perfect  as  that 
of  the  present. 

What  this  proportion  should  be  in  any  conmiunity,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  declare  beforehand,  as  it  is  even 
impossible  to  decide  precisely  what  it  is  in  fact.  Still  less 
could  a  Proportion  be  determined  which  capital  should  bear 
to  labor  in  all  commimities.  It  is  piain  that  this  will  vary 
according  to  the  occupation ;  as,  for  instance,  we  have  seen 
that  in  agriculture  there  cannot  be  so  general  application 
of  machinery  as  in  manufactures ;  while,  on  the  othcr  band, 
because  its  Operations  cannot  be  localized  or  made  inde- 
pendent  of  the  seasons,  the  nimibcr  of  tools  is  thcreby 
greatly  increased ;  each  farmcr  requiring  certain  tools,  yet 
not  using  thcm  to  their  füll  capacity  at  any  season,  and  let- 
ting  them  lie  idle  for  months. 

The  mechanic,  on  the  other  band,  while  he  uses  a  grcater 
share  of  tool-power,  has  it  yet  so  arranged  that  the  tools  lie 
idle  little  of  the  time. 

It  is  piain  that  the  proportion  will  vary,  also,  according 
to  the  natural  advantages  a  person  or  Community  eujoys. 
Expensive  clothing  and  shelter  are  essential  to  the  support 
of  the  laborer  in  some  climatcs ;  in  others,  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  and  a  bamboo  hut  serve  for  protection  the  year  round. 
In  some  countrics,  there  is  required  an  immense  system  of 
pipes  and  conduits  to  water  the  soil,  barely  to  prcscrve  ani- 
mal  life;  in  others,  an  equable  moisture  is  preserved  the 
whole  twelve  months  without  any  application  of  capital.  In 
some,  strongly  constructed  and  carefully  connected  dikes 
and  levees,  extending  hundreds  of  miles,  are  essential  to  the 
use  of  the  land  ;  others  were  placcd  high  and  dry  at  first. 
In  some,  the  soil  is  so  gonerous  with  fruit,  that,  "  if  you 
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tickle  Nature  with  a  hoe,  sbe  laiighs  with  a  harvest ; "  in 
othcrs,  the  earth  has  to  be  carried  in  baskets  up  the  sides 
of  the  niountains.  That  which,  in  one  country,  would  be 
capital,  acquired  by  labor  and  having  value,  is,  in  another, 
a  free  gift. 

For  these  and  other  manifest  reasons,  the  proportion  that 
should  exist  between  labor  and  capital  cannot  be  deter- 
mmed  with  any  considerable  degree  of  assurance.  It  is 
piain  that  tliere  should  be  as  maiiy  tools  as  workmen  need- 
ing  to  use  them,  eise  some  will  stand  idle.  It  is  equally 
piain  that  an  excess  of  tools  will  not  help'at  all  in  produo- 
tion.  Capital  is  the  instrumcnt  of  labor  ;  and  the  instru- 
ment  should,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  power  of  the 
laborcr  and  the  work  to  be  done. 

By  the  census  of  1860,  "  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  Union  was  valued  (slaves  excludcd)  at  $14,183,000,- 
000."  *  A  calculation  made  at  the  Treasury  Department  e&- 
timates  tlie  producta  of  1860  at  26.8  per  cent  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  at  that  time.  Without  intending  to  vouch 
at  all  for  the  correctness  of  this  estimate,  it  is  doubtless 
approximately  true  ;  and,  if  so,  we  shall  be  surprised,  if  we 
look  at  the  large  proportion  of  annual  product  to  the  accu- 
mulatcd  wealth  of  the  nation.  If,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence,  we  call  the  annual  product  25,  instead  of  26.8  per 
cent,  we  find  that  it  amounts  to  $3,545,750,000  per  annum. 
It  certainly  appears  almost  incredible  tliat  the  total  amount 
of  wealth  accumulated  in  the  country  since  its  first  settlo- 
ment  should  be  only  equal  to  four  times  the  product  in 
1860  ;  but  such  we  undcrstand  to  be  the  statement.  If  so, 
it  shows  what  an  immense  proportion  of  all  the  wealth 
annually  produced  is  annually  consumed.  From  these  fig- 
ures,  too,  we  may  make  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the 
product  which  belongs  to  labor  and  capital.  Allowing  for 
the  use  of  the  latt^r  ten  per  cent,  in  the  shape  of  interest 
and  rent,  or  use,  the  amount  will  then  stand  thus :  — 
*  Report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ISGö. 
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Aggregate  national  wealth,  $14,183,000,000,  at  10  per  cüüt,  is 
$1,418,300,000,  wbich  deducted  from  tbe  wbole  product,  as  before, 
of  $3,545,750,000,  will  leave  us  tbe  sbare  of  labor,  $2,127,450,000, 
or  about  two-tbirds  of  tbe  wbole. 

From  theso  statistics,  wo  find  that  the  whole  national 
wealth  is  only  equal  to  about  seven  times  the  groas  eaniings 
of  labor  for  a  Single  year. 

We  have  also  an  opportunity  of  comparing  tlic  wealth 
and  production  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain. 
The  estimated  wealth  of  the  latter,  accordlng  to  Leone  Levi 
(see  his  work  on  Taxation,  page  6),  is  $30,000,000,000,  or 
$1000  per  capita;  the  estimated  yearly  production,  $3,000,- 
000,000,  or  f  100  per  capita.  The  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  accordlng  to  the  foregoing  figuring,  and  taking  the 
whole  population,  as  in  18G0,  at  31,443,321,  is  $451  each  ; 
while  the  amount  of  product  per  capita  is  $112  each :  so 
that,  while  Great  Britain  has  more  than  double  the  capital, 
she  has  Icss  annual  product  per  capita.  This  is  a  confirma- 
tion  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  capital  and  labor,  intcrest 
and  wages,  are  at  least  double  in  this  country  what  they  are 
in  Great  Britain.  We  must  not  confound  the  annual  pro- 
duct with  the  aAnual  accumulation ;  the  latter  being  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  former. 

Capital  sliould,  at  least,  incrcase  in  a  degree  correspond- 
ing  to  the  increase  of  population.  If  it  does  not,  labor  is 
crippled,  wages  fall,  and  starvation  eventually  ensucs.  Iro- 
land  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration.  Her  soll,  wrested 
from  the  people  by  conquest  at  different  periods,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  H.  to  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  draw  away  annually  all  her 
Burplus  products.  Population  increases  from  year  to  year ; 
but  capital  does  not  increase  correspondingly.  Nay,  cven 
the  waste  of  tho  soll  and  of  implcmeuts  is  not  fuUy  and 
honestly  supplied. 

What  is  the  necessary  consequence  ?  Increasing  poverty, 
and  ultimate  starvation  or  emigration.     We  have  said  that 
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capital  is  formed  from  the  annual  savings  of  labor.  Four 
million  poiinds  a  year  go  from  Ireland  to  absentee  laiid- 
lords,  and  eight  million  pounds  are  taken  away  every  year 
in  taxes.  Tlie  Irish  peoplo  can  make  no  savings.  There 
can  be  no  incrcase  of  their  capital.  Starvation  or  emigra- 
tion  is  their  inevitable  fate. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  capital  ? 

It  is  evident  that  there  may  become  such  a  surplus,  if  we 
assume  that  production  itself  does  not  expand  in  the  mcan- 
time.  Given  a  certain  industry,  within  dcfined  limits,  it 
may  become  füll  and  overflowing  with  its  accumulations. 
By  economy  and  thrift,  thcse  multiply  fast,  and  crowd  their 
barriers.  Common  Observation  shows  this  to  be  often  true, 
with  the  entörprises  of  individuals.  The  excess  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  branches,  or  withdrawn  for  personal  gratifi- 
cations.  A  seamstress,  who,  by  saving,  obtains  a  sewing 
machine,  has  a  wonderful  help  in  her  industry ;  but  a  seo- 
ond  sewing  machine  would  not  assist  her  a  Single  stitch. 

The  same  is  true  of  special  occupations.  The  limit  of 
profitable  production  being  reached,  the  amoiuit  of  capital 
employed  cannot  well  be  increased.  The  product,  being 
gcnerally  in  the  form  of  circulating  capital,  now  flows  oflf 
to  other  business,  or  is  turned  to  purposes  of  adornment 
and  culture. 

The  same  is  also  found  true,  though  more  rarely,  of  entire 
communities.  States  and  eitles  sometimes  reach  the  limits 
within  which  they  dcsire  to  use  capital  in  their  traditional 
Industries.  They  become  bankers  for  the  world,  or  direct 
their  profits  to  sumptuous  houses  and  works  of  art.  Such 
were  Genoa  and  Venice  under  the  merchant  princes,  who, 
having  reached  the  boundaries  of  known  trade,  and  brought 
all  its  machinery  to  the  perfection  of  existing  art,  began, 
wisely  enough  at  first,  that  wonderful  career  of  architecture, 
whose  ultimate  extravagance  exhausted  the  industry  that 
gave  it  rise,  and  passed  the  commerce  of  the  world  to 
traders  who  had  not  become  gentlemcn. 
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It  is  evident,  then,  that,  within  tlie  bounds  of  present 
occupations,  capital  might  easily  attain  a  surplus,  increasing 
as  it  can  more  rapidly  than  population.  It  is  productive 
ouly  as  applied  by  labor;  and  therefore  its  production  is 
limited  by  the  capacities  of  labor. 

But  in  fact,  and  on  the  whole  of  things,  the  limits  of 
industry  do  not  remain  the  same.  Wants  expand,  as  we 
have  Seen.  Capital  is  relieved  from  its  former  employ- 
ments,  and  goes  on  to  new  eflforts.  It  can  hardly  multiply 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  Enterprises 
spring  np  over  night.  Capital  hardly  breathes,  for  the 
work  it  has  to  do. 

We  believe  that  the  time  when  capital  shall  becomc  excess- 
ive  in  the  world  is  far  beyond  the  occasions  of  reasonable 
calculation.  It  is  so  distant  at  the  nearest,  so  doubtful 
every  way,  as  not  to  be  a  question  in  a  practical  science,  like 
political  economy.  We  are  not  called  on  to  provide  for  the 
day  when  all  the  continents  shall  be  crowded  with  wealth 
that  can  find  no  room  to  work.  When  wealth  ceases  to  be 
wanted  for  capital,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  consimied  in 
luxury.  Yet  we  are  not  to  antieipate  the  same  rapid  pro- 
gress  at  all  times  and  everywherc  which  we  see  in  a  new 
country  like  our  own,  fnll  of  wants,  and  stimulated  to 
efforts.  Capital  has  its  checks,  just  as  population  has. 
Theoretically,  steady  increase  is  certain  in  both :  practi- 
cally,  each  meets  obstacles  ;  is  lost  herc,  and  checked  there. 
The  forces  which  operate  to  stay  it  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  foHows :  a  certain  disinclination  of  capital  to  emi- 
grate ;  the  lessening  power  of  personal  supcrvision  from  a 
distance;  and  a  distrust  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
laws. 

Another  constant  force  operating  against  the  increase  of 
capital  is  found  in  thosc  wants  of  man  which  do  not  look 
to  reproduction.  Tlic  desire  to  spend  is  just  as  truly  in 
humai\  nature  as  the  desire  to  earn,  and  can  be  as  äccu- 
rately  calculated.     Hence  it  foUows,  that,  as  the  desire  to 
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earn  loses  power  by  capital  becoming  plenty  and  cheap,  the 
desire  to  spend  gains  force.  A  man  is  not  nearly  as  likely 
to  use  bis  money  for  personal  gratification  wlien  he  can  get 
eight  per  cent  for  it,  as  when  he  can  get  only  foiir. 

Yet,  for  all  these  obstacles,  capital,  when  it  has  supplied 
the  demands  of  labor  in  its  own  vicinity,  has  gone  abroad  to 
colonize.  It  has  carried  on  great  wars  in  which  it  had  nq 
interest,  has  developed  the  resources  of  infant  states,  and 
saved  old  nations  tottering  to  their  fall.  Capital  has  gone 
round  the  world  in  the  same  boat  with  the  inspired  dis- 
coverer.  It  watched  with  Columbus  the  weeds  drifting 
from  an  unknown  land ;  it  "  stared  at  the  Pacific "  by  the 
side  of  stellt  Cortes ;  it  debarked  with  the  gallant  Cook,  nor 
was  it  fi'ightened  at  the  savage  violence  which  took  bis  life. 
Like  Caesar,  it  would  not  wait  for  the  boat  to  come  to  land, 
It  freighted  vessels  for  countries  not  named ;  it  sent  fleets 
to  ports  never  vföited  by  civilized  man. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CO-OPERATION   OF   CAPITAL   (concluded). 

2d,  Tlie  Union  of  capital  and  labor  will  be  most  efFect- 
ive,  when  each  is  sure  of  its  just  reward.  If  the  rights  of 
man  as  a  holder  of  proporty  are  sacred,  and  bis  rights  as 
laborer  equally  so,  the  greatost  motive  to  produetion  can 
be  secured.  If  otherwise,  the  creation  of  wealth  will  be 
restricted.  Men  will  not  work  or  save,  imlcss  sure  of  their 
reward. 

There  cannot  come,  out  of  the  earth  or  heaven,  a  blow  that 
levols  all  industry  in  the  dust  so  quickly  and  hopelcssly  as 
wrong  done  between  labor  and  capital.*    Pestilence,  drouth, 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  production  carried  on  by  slaves  \s  done  whoUy 
by  capital :  the  producer  bcing  a  chattel,  the  whole  product  is  that  of  capitaL 
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or  floods  do  not  so  thoroughly  and  permanently  prostrate 
the  strength  and  hopes  of  a  country  a^  a  breath  of  suspicion 
on  the  Union  of  the  two  great  agents  of  production.  Then 
comes  an  antagonistn,  indced,  fatal  to  both.  There  is 
hardly  any  climate  or  soil  so  unpropitious  that  man  will 
not  stniggle  on,  earning  his  livelihood  with  much  endu- 
rance,  and  laying  something  by  for  the  futiire.  Tliere  is 
hardly  any  govemmcnt  so  rigorous  as  wholly  to  suppress 
the  energy  of  its  people.  There  is  hardly  any  taxation  so 
exhaustive  that  something  still  cannot  be  got  out  of  Nature 
for  man.  In  all  these  difficulties,  the  motive  to  exertion 
is  not  destroyed.  But  if  foul  play  or  legal  fraud  comes 
between  labor  or  capital  and  their  reward,  the  very  life  of 
industry  ceases  at  the  thought.  The  spring  of  work  is 
broken.  Its  admirable  parts  and  its  cunning  mechanism 
are  useless,  motionless.  The  exactions  and  oppressionH  of 
the  old  regime  had  not  so  broken  the  sj/lrit  of  France,  but 
that  her  population  and  her  wealth  went  on  increasing, 
slowly,  painfuUy,  but  constantly,  certainly.  The  Revolu- 
tion came ;  the  Convention  questioned  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty,  confiscated  the  estates  of  nobles,  and  scquestcred  the 
entire  endowment  of  the  Church.  Half  this  would  have 
been  enough  for  min.  Tlie  industry  of  France  dropped 
where  it  stood.  In  a  few  months,  the  Convention  was  devis- 
ing  schemes  by  which  work  should  be  provided  by  the  State 
for  all  its  Citizens.  Capital  had  fled  to  the  dark  place»  of 
the  kingdom.  Labor  was  helpless,  cripplcd,  starving.  What 
had  wrought  all  this  ?  The  violation  of  rights.  Property 
was  discredited ;  capital  outlawed ;  lal>or  prostrate. 

Labor  is  tlie  first  to  suflFer.  Its  wants  are  instant,  imme- 
diate,  vital.  Capital,  in  such  economical  convulsions,  has 
the  privilege  of  leviathan.  It  can  dive  down  to  the  depths, 
and  give  up  breathing  for  a  while.  K  labor  goes  under,  it 
dies. 

It  is  familiär  to  every  reader  of  history  how  the  brutal 
rapacity  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  terrified  the  nations  of 
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Peru  and  the  Antilles,  and  shut  up  the  treasures  of  the  New 
World  in  a  secrecy  that  even  torture  could  not  break.  The 
wisdom  of  the  man  that  owned  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden 
egg  has  been  embodied  a  thousfind  times  in  the  acts  of  gov- 
ernment.  The  result  is  never  the  enriching  of  one ;  it  is 
ever  the  ruin  of  all.  Wealth  itself  becomes  valueless,  since 
it  has  no  security  in  possession,  and  only  excites  the  cupid- 
ity  of  the  common  tyrant. 

If  such  is  admittedto  be  the  eflFect  of  occasional  invasions 
of  propcrty  rights,  either  in  labor  or  capital,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  explain  the  barrenness  of  many  countries  the 
oldest  and  best  endowcd  of  the  world. 

Tlic  dreariness  of  Asia  rises  in  eloquent  rindication  of 
the  harmonies  of  natural  law.  A  perfidious  and  cruel  de&- 
potism  has  therc  made  property  undesirable.  Man  finds 
safety  only  in  poverty  and  degradation.  The  Jewish  is  per- 
haps  the  only  pedple  that  has  pursued  wealth  steadily  and 
unremittingly,  in  spite  of  injustice  and  robbery. 

3d,  The  union  of  labor  and  capital  is  most  eflFective  whon 
the  latter  is  appropriately  distributed.  Capital  crcates  no 
values  by  its  own  powers.  It  must  be  joined  with  labor. 
Somebody  must  use  it,  bring  his  personal  energics  to  bear 
upon  it,  set  it  in  motion,  watch  its  Operations,  work  with  it. 
The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturcr,  must  each 
bestow  constant  attention  on  the  capital  he  employs,  or 
no  good  will  come  of  it.  The  more  intense  and  vigilant 
the  application,  the  more  certain  the  return,  the  larger  the 
profits.  This  is  a  well-known  practical  principle ;  and  from 
it  foUows  that  the  point  will  be  reached  whero  an  individual 
has  so  much  capital  under  his  control  that  his  entire  efforts, 
by  himself  and  those  working  under  his  direction,  are  not 
sufficiont  to  secure  its  greatest  efifectiveness.  Of  course,  in 
such  a  casc,  it  is  cconomically  right  that  the  ^xcess  of  capi- 
tal should  be  transferred  to  some  othcr  position,  where  its 
füll  productivencss  cau  be  obtained. 

Such  limitations  are  highly  bencficial  to  Society ;  for,  were 
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there  do  restrictions  of  tlns  kind,  were  capital  in  vast  aggre- 
gations  equally  efficient  as  in  sraaller  bodies,  tlie  busiuess 
of  the  World  might  be  controUed,  and  tbe  profits  appropri- 
ated,  by  a  very  few  persona. 

The  point  is  of  great  importance.  Such  a  concentration 
of  capital  as  eflFects  the  highcst  division  of  labor,  and  the 
fittest  applicatiou  of  machinery,  is  desirablc  for  the  intcrest 
of  all ;  and  for  those  purposes,  and  up  to  such  a  degrce,  cap- 
ital so  concentrated  has  a  wonderful  power  in  production. 
But  its  aggregation,  merely,  is  a  hinderance  rather  than  a 
help.  After  the  two  advantages  spoken  of  above  are  once 
secured,  capital  becomes  potent  and  beneficial  just  in  pro- 
portion  as  it  is  distributed.  By  such  distribution,  it  comes 
closer  to  labor  and  natural  advantages.  It  makes  use  of 
various  powers ;  it  defends  itself  better  in  emergencies  ;  it 
adapts  itself  more  shrewdly  to  peculiarities  of  circumstance ; 
it  has  a  keener  intelligence  of  the  public  wants ;  it  com- 
mands  a  greater  amount  of  executive  talent ;  it  superin- 
tends  its  employSs  with  more  accuracy ;  it  saves  the  pieces, 
kecps  machinery  oiled,  looks  aftcr  tools. 

The  man  who  is  to  gain  by  the  work  is  brought  nearer  to 
it.    He  is  well  served,  because  he  serves  himself. 

For  a  long  time,  it  was  a  favorite  belief  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  corporations  were  the  most  efficient  agcnts 
of  production,  even  where  the  work  was  not  so  great  as  to 
be  beyond  individual  enterprise.  The  older  wisdom  of  the 
country  tums  more  and  more  to  the  smaller  establishments, 
which  secure  füll,  interested  personal  supcrvision  of  labor. 
The  English  economy  has  always  preferred  these,  except 
where  the  Operations  were  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
capital. 

4th,  The  union  of  capital  and  labor  is  most  eflfective 
where  there  is  the  greatest  freedom  of  industry. 

Whenever  a  population  is  sufficicntly  intelligent  to  under- 
stand  its  own  interests,  it  should  be  left  to  direct  its  own 
labors.    Its  industry  should  never  be  interfered  with  by 
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government.  In  all  countries  which  may  be  considered 
as  eiilighteued  or  civilized,  liko  the  European  and  Anglo- 
American,  the  people  have  no  occasion  to  look  to  govern- 
ment for  dircction  as  to  the  business  they  shaU  engage  in, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  conduct  it.  Every 
branch  of  industry,  in  a  normal  State  of  society,  grows  spon- 
taneously  out  of  the  wants  and  capacitics  of  the  people. 
Tillage,  manufacturers,  commerce,  fisheries,  spring  iip  in 
the  places  to  which  they  are  best  adapted.  They  can  never 
be  advantageously  forced  into  being,  or  maintained  by  gov- 
ernmental authority  and  patronage.  Every  plant  will  thrivo 
best  in  its  own  seil.  Solls  and  climates  vary :  productions 
will  differ  in  consequence. 

But  our  immcdiate  topic  relates,  not  to  acts  of  govern- 
ment, based  on  a  distinct  purpose  to  change  the  general 
course  of  national  industry,  —  which  will  be  more  appro- 
priately  discussed  elsewhere,  —  but  rather  to  those  which 
impose  minor  restrictions ;  dirccting  the  modes  of  labor, 
moulding  the  forms  of  capital,  and  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions  of  their  union.  All  limitations  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  capital  or  labor,  not  required  by  the  public  mo- 
rality  or  security,  are  useless  and  mischicvous. 

No  lawmaker  can  gather  and  express  the  desires  of  bis 
people  so  accurately  and  seasonably  as  they  are  shown  in  tlie 
market  demand ;  or  set  in  train  and  carry  on  their  efforts, 
with  myriad  instrumentalities,  to  that  end,  so  savingly  and 
earnestly  as  is  done  by  interested,  educated  capitalists ;  or 
present  satisfactions  so  fuUy  and  happily  as  is  done  by  the 
merchant  whose  fortune  is  to  answer  for  his  appreciation  of 
the  public  wants. 

The  work  of  the  politician  in  this  behalf  is  gratuitous 
and  impertinent.  It  is  an  indignity  to  industry  which  will 
be  revenged  upon  the  people.  Capital  and  labor  should  be 
mobilized  as  far  as  possible ;  free  to  collect  or  divide,  to 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  free  in  gift,  purchase,  and 
heritage.     On  the  contrary,  the  eflfort  of  logislation  has  gen-  * 
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erally  been  to  impose  checks  and  limitations  and  hinder- 
auces  everywhere, 

We  have  thus  ^iscussed  at  length  the  union  of  capital 
and  labor ;  passing  close  by  the  great  practical  questions  of 
protection  and  entail,  bnt  reserving  them,  tlie  one  to  the 
division  of  "  Exchange,"  the  other  to  that  of  "  Distribu- 
tion/' 


CHAPTER  XII, 

ECONOMIC     CÜLTÜRE. 

We  shall  best  define  the  field  of  this  agency  by  discussing 
one  of.  the  most  severely  contested  questions  of  political 
economy,  viz. :  — 

What  is  the  distinction  between  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive  labor? 

The  form  of  this  question  is  unfortunat<5,  and  has  caused 
the  greater  part  of  the  confusion  prevailing  on  the  subject. 
In  itself,  it  is  of  slight  importance ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  a  yery  grave  matter  has  become  involved  with  it, 
helping  the  uuderstanding  of  neither, 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  insisted  strongly  on  the  distinction 
between  productive  and  unproductive  laborers.  In  the 
former  class  he  embraccd  all  those  who  produce  material 
objects,  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  of  use  and  bene- 
fit  to  mankind.  Such,  clcarly,  are  farmers,  mcchanics,  and 
merehants,  in  the  gencral  application  of  their  industry.  Of 
unproductive  laborers,  he  says,  "In  this  class  must  be 
rauked  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  important,  and  some 
of  the  most  frivolous  professions,  —  churchmen,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, men  of  letters  of  all  kinds,  playcrs,  buffoons,  musi- 
eians,  opera-singers,  opera-danccrs,  &c."  This  somcwhat 
extended  list  by  Dr.  Smith  has  suffcrcd  curtailment  by 
alinost  all  writers  since.    Tlie  distinction  between  physical 
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and  mental  labor,  bctwcen  direct  and  indirect  agency  in 
production,  could  not  long  be  permitted  to  remain  as  found- 
ing  a  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  labor. 
It  is  clear  tliat  the  physician  who  preserves  the  lifo  and 
strengtli  of  the  workman  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop  is 
equally  productive  with  him ;  and  that  the  lawyer  by  whom 
transferS  of  property  are  effccted,  and  personal  safety 
secured,  is  equally  productive  with  the  owner  or  the  over- 
seer. 

One  occupation  after  another,  "  important  or  frivolous," 
was  withdrawn  from  the  unproductive  class,  as  prejudices 
disappeared  in  the  light  of  a  better  philosophy,  and  as  the 
part  of  each  in  the  great  economy  became  manifest;  so 
that  now  little  is  left  of  that  swecping  condemnation  of  un- 
productiveness  passed  by  the  father  of  the  science  upon  the 
Icarned  and  artistic  professions.  Yct  there  is  a  residuum, 
which  it  is  our  business  to  clear  away. 

All  labor,  in  the  economic  sense,  is  productive.  The  only 
Office  of  labor  is  production.  We  do  not,  in  either  populär 
or  scientific  language,  call  by  that  name  the  eflforts  a  man 
makes  to  do  mischief,  to  dig  away  a  dam  or  girdle  trees, 
though  he  may  devote  his  utmost  energies  to  such  destruo- 
tion.  Nor  do  we  call  that  labor  which  does  not  seek  a 
reward,  whether  it  be  play,  though  of  the  hardest  kind,  or 
gratuitous  Service,  however  useful  to  the  recipient.  No 
more  should  we  call  by  the  name  of  labor  that  misdirected 
or  mistaken  effort  which  fails  of  its  reward. 

Labor  is  dcfined  as  the  efforts  of  man  directed  to  the  sat- 
isfaction  of  his  desires.  Every  effort  that  is  not  so  directed 
is  a  shot  thrown  away.  It  is  wasted  power,  not  labor.  If  I 
spend  a  twclvemonth  in  the  invention  of  a  machine,  which, 
when  completed,  is  of  no  sort  of  use  to  any  one,  and  for 
which  I  can  gct  nothing,  my  exertions  have  been  unproduc- 
tive. I  have  worked  enough  for  a  reward ;  but,  as  it  proved, 
my  work  was  not  directed  to  the  satisfaction  of  human 
desires.     So  of  expenditures  to  improve  land,  which  in  no 
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way  enhaiice  its  fertility.  There  is  a  great  dcal  of  this  kind 
of  eflFort :  perhaps  much  is  inevitable.    It  is  waste,  not  labor. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  Suppose  a  man  works  for  months 
preparing  ground,  planting,  and  cultivating  tili  bis  crop  is 
ncarly  ready ;  but  a  flood  comes,  and  carries  all  off  from 
before  bis  eyes,  and  leaves  bim  notbing  to  sbow  for  wliat  be 
has  done.  Was  tbere  not  labor  bestowed  ?  Certaiifly ;  and 
the  labor  was  productive,  and  it  bad  its  reward,  not  tbe  Icss 
tbat  eaeb  individual  effort  did  not  carry  off  its  result  in  a 
complete  form  at  tbe  time,  but  waited  for  tbe  barvest. 
Value  was  produced  at  every  stroke  of  tbe  sbovcl  —  palp- 
able,  appreciable,  marketable  value — just  as  truly  as  if  it  bad 
been  taken  bome  at  tbe  close  of  eaeb  day.  Labor  bad  been 
there,  and  received  its  recompense ;  but  tbe  flood  made  a 
robbery  of  it  all.  Not  tbe  less  was  tbere  labor,  not  the  less 
was  there  production,  not  the  less  was  tbere  value. 

In  this  view,  we  see  tbat  all  labor  is  productive. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Does  it  make  no  difference  to  the 
Community  what  objects  of  labor  are  selectcd,  and  by  what 
means  these  objects  are  attained  ?  Certainly ;  and,  in  this 
inquiry,  we  reach  the  field  of  economic  culture,  which  is 
that  education  of  the  desires,  tbat  instruction  of  efforts, 
and  that  use  of  satisfactions,  which  will  unite  to  bring  out 
desires,  efforts,  and  satisfactions  in  ever-increasing  circles 
of  industry.  Here  arise,  propcrly,  all  the  important  ques- 
tions  wliich  were  formerly  discussed  under  the  head  of  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  labor. 

Kaw  it  can  be  asked  with  effect,  whetber  the  opera-danccr, 
the  physician,  and  the  churchman  are  useful ;  whetber  they 
expand  tbe  desires,  instruct  the  efforts,  and  dispose  tbe  sat- 
isfactions of  men  to  a  constantly  enlarging  industry. 

Let  US  inquire  closely.  It  will  be«readily  granted,  tbat 
these  and  other  similar  classes  may  have  influcnce  upon, 
er  power  in,  production  in  two  forms,  eitlier  primary  or 
secondary. 
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Primary^  where  a  direct  part  is  taken,  an  active  agency 
maintained,  in  the  creation  of  values. 

Secondary^  when  an  effect  is  produced,  which,  by  mbdify- 
ing  human  capacities  er  desires,  however  indirectly  and  in 
whatever  degree,  brings  about  ultimately  a  greater  creation 
of  values. 

For  example :  that  great  class  which,  in  various  offices, 
maintains  civil  justice  and  order,  has  indisputably  a  primary 
influencc  or  power  by  rendering  possible  the  present  crea- 
tion of  values,  and  by  watcliing  over  thcir  kecping  and 
transfer.  Government  and  the  law  are  great  agencies  of 
production.  Without  them,  however  desirous  people  might 
be  of  wealth,  and  however  capable  of  effort,  little  or  noth- 
ing could  be  produced.  Robbery  and  violence  would  scatter 
and  destroy  what  already  exists,  and  a  universal  wasta 
would  speedily  foUow.  But  they  have,  also,  a  secondary 
power  or  influence ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  propcrty  rights  awakens  new  and  increasing 
desires,  widens  the  horizon  of  ambition,  and  stimulates 
everjrwlterc  to  honest  industry.  Civil  security  is  an  educa- 
tion  for  wealth,  an  economic  culture. 

Then  that  great  class  which  teaches  has  both  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  power  and  influence,  —  primary,  in  that  it 
gives  instruction  to  present  labor,  as  it  is  struggling  to-day 
with  the  difficulties  of  production ;  explains  chemical  and 
mechanical  laws ;  and  establishes  the  aiphabet,  the  written 
letter,  elcctric  communication,  the  rules  of  book-keeping, 
and  the  art  of  navigation :  secondary,  in  that  the  progress 
of  mind  brings  it  infallibly  to  higher  stations  of  aspiration 
and  actiWty. 

The  work  of  the  physician  is  almost  entirely  of  the  pri- 
mary character.  He  saves  the  lives  of  producers,  and 
prescrves  thcir  strength  to  labor.  This  secondary  power  or 
influence  of  his  profession,  if  such  exists,  is  distant  and 
trivial. 

On  the  other  band,  we  shall  add  notliing  to  the  dignity  of 
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the  churchman  er  priest  or  minister,  by  attributing  to  him 
any  direet  power  in  production.  Yet  liis  part  may  be  no 
less  important  because  secondary.  The  influence  of  religion 
is  hardly  less  marked  than  that  of  race,  in  the  crcation  of 
values.  If  its  influence  tend  to  improve  the  morals,  and 
thus  aid  in  the  preservation  of  public  order ;  to  elevate  the 
mind,  and  thus  give  it  nobler  and  higher  aspirations,  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  right  uses  of  wealth,  —  it  must  be 
a  great  auxiliary  to  its  production. 

That  class  of  agencies  which  we  have  designated  as  pri- 
mary  comes  within  the  view  of  production.  The  class  of 
secondary  agencies  belongs  to  the  department  of  consump- 
tion,  which  treats  of  the  use  of  wealth,  so  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  wealth. 

Here,  in  economic  culture,  is  the  point  at  which  pro- 
duction, passing  by  exchange  and  distribution,  comes  into 
relation  with  consumption.  In  pure  theory,  production 
and  consumption  complete  the  economic  good,  which  is 
reproduction.  The.harvest  which  is  gained  in  production 
is  sown  or  wasted,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  consumption,  to 
re-appear  in  a  more  abounding  harvest,  or  in  barrenness, 
in  reproduction.  Practically,  however,  we  have  to  intro- 
duce  the  laws  of  exchange  and  distribution,  as  the  agencies 
by  which  production  is  finished,  and  consumption  made 
possible. 

We  have  used  metaphors  drawn  from  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture  to  express  the  significance  of  economic  culture. 
To  illustrate  from  mechanics,  we  should  say  that  it  treats 
of  the  re-action  of  labor.  No  force  can  re-act  excei)t  from 
something  extemal.  Labor  is  a  force  directed  to  an  object. 
The  energy  with  which  it  is  to  move  in  a  new  direction 
will  dopend  on  the  temper  and  shape  of  the  body  on  which 
it  impinges.  Reproduction,  then,  is  the  rebound  of  pro- 
duction from  consumption. 

K  labor  expends  itself  on  objccts  that  do  not  stimulate  to 
further  eiforts  or  sen^e  as  instinunents  to  further  produo- 
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tion,  but  rather  debauch  the  energies  and  cornipt  tlie 
faculties,  it  is  evident  that  reproduetion  will  be  lessened 
and  debased,  and  the  whole  course  of  industry  be  down- 
ward. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  labor  expends  itself  on  objects  that 
present  fresh  and  urgent  desires,  and  excite  to  renewed 
activitics,  it  is  evident  that  the  course  of  production  is  up- 
ward ;  and  the  people  will  rise  economically,  with  a  rapidity 
and  force,  such  as  signalized  the  career,  in  the  fourteenth 
Century,  of  Florence ;  in  the  seventeenth,  of  Holland ;  in 
the  eighteenth,  of  England ;  in  the  nineteenth,  of  the  United 
States. 


BOOK  III. 
EXCHANGE. 


PART    FIRST.— TRADE. 
CHARTER  I. 

THE  PRINCIPLES   OP  TRADE. 

Exchange  has  its  origin  from  the  division  of  labor;  and 
the  further  that  division  is  carricd,  the  greater  extension  is 
given  to  excliange.  If  each  man  supplied  his  own  wants 
by  bis  own  work,  trade  could  not  exist.  But,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  rule  of  industrial  society,  the  article  to  which 
a  man  devotes  all  his  labor  may  be  snch  as  he  nevcr  used, 
perhaps  never  saw  used. 

Exchange  is  that  agency  which  brings  a  man  what  he 
wants  for  what  he  does  not  want,  which  furnishes  gratifica- 
tion  for  his  desires  out  of  objects  which  are  adapted  to 
gratify  few  or  none  of  his  desires. 

As  the  division  of  labor  begins  in  the  most  savage  state, 
so  exchange  is  known  there.  One  goes  into  the  woods  for 
venison;  another,  to  the  river  for  fish.  At  night,  they 
divide.  Half  the  fish  is  given  for  half  the  meat.  Perhaps 
other  parties  are  introduced.  Listead  of  exchanging  the 
whole  of  their  fish  or  venison,  each  of  the  two  gives  a  por- 
tion  for  a  trinket,  and  another  portion  to  the  medicinc  man 
for  herbs  which  he  alone  knows  how  to  collect.  We  have 
here  brought  in  exchange,  not  ouly  in  regard  to  the  piain 
necessaries  of  life,  but  to  the  ser\dces  of  scicncc  and  to  lux- 
uries.     Yet  all  this  occurs  in  the  daily  life  of  the  savage. 

[77] 
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Oiily  one  wcnt  for  vcnisoii :  four  have  venisoii  now.  Only 
one  went  fisliing :  four  have  fish  to  eat.  The  hunter  and  the 
fisherman  have  triukets  and  medicine  they  know  not  how  to 
get.  The  doctor  and  the  cripple  who  made  the  trinket  have 
fish  and  vcnison  they  could  not  procure  for  themselves. 

This  is  the  idea  of  exchange.  It  extends  first  to  the 
industry  of  a  hamlct ;  it  enlarges  to  take  in  the  entire  Com- 
munity ;  it  rcmains  through  all  the  successive  modifications 
and  refincments  of  labor  and  accumulations  of  capital.  It 
goes  abroad ;  it  Grosses  rivers,  then  narrow  seas,  then  the 
broad  ocean ;  hunting  out  everywhcre  what  the  seller  wants, 
carrpng  everywhere  what  the  buycr  wants.  The  word 
"exchange"  expresses  the  economical  principle  of  all  this: 
its  Office  is  the  creation  and  apportionment  of  wealth. 

"  Trade  "  is  a  technical  term  for  the  sum  of  all  actual 
exchanges.    It  is  exchange  realized. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  trade :  — 

Ist,  Domestic  or  home  trade,  which  includes  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  coasting  trade. 

2d,  Carrying  trade,  in  which  the  carriers  have  no  intern 
est  in  the  commodities  beyond  their  transportation. 

3d,  Foreign  or  international  trade,  to  which  the  word 
"  commerce  "  is  generally  applied. 

These  kinds  of  trade  are  subdivided  into  the  wholesale, 
retail,  and  jobbing  trades ;  and  specialized  indefinitely  as 
the  iron,  cotton,  shoe  trades,  &c. 

Whence  does  trade  arise? 

From  the  desire  which  individuals  and  communities  have 
for  each  other's  producta.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  essen- 
tial  to  trade ;  since,  if  men  or  peoplcs  produced  by  them- 
selves all  they  wished  for,  tlierc  could,  as  we  have  said,  be 
no  occasion  for  an  exchange.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  this 
is  sufficient  for  trade,  since  it  supplies  all  the  motive  that 
can  exist  for  an  exchange. 

To  what  cxtent  can  trade  be  carried  ? 

To  the  extent  of  the  surplus  production  of  each  individ- 
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ual  or  nation.  Given  the  aggregate  surplus  prodiicts  of  all 
th^  people  of  a  couutry  severally^  aud  we  have  the  amouiit 
of  its  ewtire  trade.  Given  the  aggregate  surplus  products  of 
the  people  collectively^  and  we  have  the  amount  of  lisforeign 
trade. 

Illustration :  Suppose  a  Community  of  one  himdred  indi- 
viduals,  each  producing  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  a  ycar, 
—  aggregate  revenue,  thirty  thousand  dollars.  If  each  per- 
son  desires  to  consume  only  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
his  own  articles,  he  will  have  left  for  trade  two  hundred 
dollars'  worth,  —  aggregate  m  the  Community,  twcnty  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  if,  after  exchanging  around  witli  his 
neighbors,  it  is  found  that  each  member  of  the  conmiunity 
has  one  hundred  dollars  which  he  does  not  wisli  to  part  with 
for  any  thing  he  can  get  at  home,  we  have  the  aggregate 
surplus  availablc  for  foreign  trade,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Ordinarily,  individuals  or  peoples  do  not  wish  to  part 
with  all  their  products.  Ohio,  for  example,  does  not  wish 
to  dispose  of  all  her  wheat.  A  share  must  be  kept  for 
home  consumption.  The  surplus  will  be  exchanged  for  other 
commodities  abroad. 

Exactly  the  amoimt  to  be  so  retained  will  depend,  within 
certain  limits,  on  the  degree  of  disposability.  The  more  the 
wheat  is  in  demand,  —  that  is,  the  more  of  desirable  things 
are  oifered  for  it, — the  less  will  the  producers  be  inclincd  to 
retain  it ;  the  greater  eflfort  will  they  make  to  dispensc  with 
its  use  themselves,  or  Substitute  other  things  for  it  at  home. 
But  this  result  will  be  limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  cannot  be  calculated  on  to  increase  very  largely  the 
amount  available  for  trade. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  remarked,  that  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus, in  particular  countries,  will  vary  with  the  charactcr  of 
their  products.  We  can  suppose  an  entire  people  engaged 
in  industry,  of  which  they  make  no  use  themselves.  In 
such  a  case,  their  trade  would  be  to  the  amount  of  their 
whole  production  and  their  whole  consumption.     Li  fact, 
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this  condition  of  things  is  never  realized.  The  nearer  it  is 
approached,  the  more  general  the  trade.  The  more  vital 
and  primitive  the  articles  produced,  the  greater  will  be  the 
ßhare  cousumed  at  home.  Ohio  has  no  such  trade,  propor- 
tionately,  as  Rhode  Island;  not  necessarily  because  tho 
latter  produces  more,  but  that  she  produces  more  of  what 
she  does  not  want.  The  people  of  Birmingham  consmne 
but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  articles  they  produce. 

We  have  here  the  principle  that  the  wealth  of  a  people  is 
not  determined  by  the  cxtent  of  its  trade. 

We  have  said  that  the  trade  of  a  conmiunity,  whose  whole 
production  was  exchanged,  would  be  equal  to  its  production 
and  consumption.  It  would  be  so,  but  that  would  be  deter- 
mined by  its  production  only.  It  would  be  this  alone  which 
it  would  carry  in  its  hands  into  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  on  this  would  depend  what  it  should  get  there. 

What  persons  or  communities  will  trade  most  largely 
with  each  other? 

Other  things  equal,  those  whose  productions  differ  most. 

Two  tailors  will  not  traffic  much  together.  Both  will 
trade  with  the  shocmaker  and  hatter.  Indiana  will  not  trade 
extcnsively  with  Illinois ;  but  both  will  trade  largely  with 
Louisiana  and  Massachusetts.  Russia  and  Sweden  will 
makc  vcry  few  exchanges,  because  their  productions  are  as 
much  alike.    Both  will  deal  largely  with  the  West  Indies. 

What  determines  the  character  and  kind  of  products  each 
country  will  aöbrd  ? 

Ist,  Soil  and  physical  conformation.  One  will  be  awheat- 
raising,  another  a  wool-growing  country.  Each  wjll  spon- 
taneously  turn  its  industry  in  that  direction  where  it  will 
produce  the  greatest  values  with  the  least  outlay  of  labor 
and  capital.  Tliis  must  be  where  the  natural  adaptations 
of  the  land  are  foUowcd.  This  operates,  in  respect  to  na- 
tions,  precisely  as  we  see  it  in  smaller  communities,  where 
one  farm  is  especially  fitted  for  grazing,  another  for  tillage, 
another  for  timber. 
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2d,  Climate.  From  the  Arctic  regioiis  to  the  tropics, 
firom  Siberia  to  Hindostan,  is  infinite  variety,  both  of  heat 
and  moisture.  Some  countries  are  deluged  ^v'ith  twenty-five 
feet  of  water  in  a  season ;  *  others  parch  the  year  round 
with  ten  inches.  Some  are  locked  with  frost  eight  montlis 
in  twelve ;  others  are  open  the  year  round.  It  is  cndent 
that  the  conditions  which  are  admitted  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  differing  species  of  fruits  and  grains  and  vcgetables  will 
control  their  increase. 

3d,  Social  condition.  Take,  for  examples,  England  and 
Brazil,  —  onc  distinguished  for  the  high  moral  and  mental 
endowments  of  its  Citizens ;  the  othcr  having  a  heteroge- 
neous  Population,  in  a  poor  and  semi-barbarous  condition. 
The  latter  would,  plainly,  seek  to  enrich  themselves  from 
the  spontaneous  yield  of  the  soil,  from  the  wild  wealth  of  the 
pampas  and  the  forests,  from  the  precious  ores  and  stones 
along  their  streams  and  in  natural  caves,  rather  than  tili 
the  ground  to  the  fertility  of  a  gardeil,  sink  shafts  iuto  the 
solid  rock,  cast  iip  highways  upon  the  rivers,  and  work  iron 
into  the  needle  and  lancet. 

4th,  Difference  of  race. 

This  is  additional  to  differcnces  of  social  condition,  and 
looks  to  those  pcculiarities  of  industrial  character  in  the 
races  of  man,  wliicli  are  no  less  distinguishable  than  their 
pcculiarities  of  stature,  complexion,  and  featurc.  These  do 
not  affect  the  degi-ee  of  production  only,  as  greater  or  Icss, 
but  multiply  the  fashions,  and  complete  the  varicties  of 
wealth. 

All  the  causes  here  enumerated  conspire  to  givc  a  grcat 
extent  and  activity  to  trade.  It  is  in  the  commerce  of  the 
World  that  we  have  illustratcd  — 

THE  TERRITORIAL  DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

The  Chinese  raise  tca  and  silk.    This  is  their  specialty, 

•  The  mountains  south  of  Bombay  receive  three  hundred  and  twenty 
inchet  of  water  a  year,  mostly  in  three  months. 
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thc  form  of  industry  to  them  most  profitable.  The  Cubaus 
produce  sugar ;  and  tlie  Siciliaus,  oranges,  for  the  same  rea- 
ßön.  England  excels  all  nations  in  usefal  manufactnres ; 
France,  in  those  of  taste  and  beauty;  while  the  United 
States  has  its  great  industrial  power  in  cotton  and  wheat. 

Under  the  Operation  of  natural  laws,  each  country  employs 
and  disposes  of  its  labor,  without  any  arbitrary  enactments,  in 
just  the  way  most  congcnial  and  profitable ;  in  other  words, 
in  that  way  which  develops  its  greatest  industrial  power, 
and  secures  the  largest  possible  production. 

Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  w«  of  the  United  States 
should  determine  to  raise  our  own  oranges.  We  could  do 
so,  and  create  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand.  The  cost  of 
one  orange  would  probably  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  raising  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  which  would  procure  for  us  abroad  one 
hundred  oranges.  The  loss  would  be  equal  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  oranges.  We  should  force  a  cer- 
tain  part  of  the  labÄr  engaged  in  other  pur^uits  into  the 
busiuess  of  raising  oranges.  The  supply  would  be  fuUy 
equal  to  thc  demand ;  for,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
for  cach  orange,  fcw  oranges  would  be  wanted.  The  people 
would  lose  the  enjoymeut  of  uiucty-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
drcd  oranges  they  would  otherwise  consume,  and  could  just 
as  well  have,  if  allowed  to  pay  for  them  in  wheat. 

If  we  turn  to  the  advantages  alleged  *  of  the  division  of 
labor  individuaUy^  we  shall  find  that  each  one  of  them  holds 
good  in  the  application  of  the  principle  territorially,  Indeed, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  here  more  activc  and  efficient, 
ßiuce  the  differences  of  communities  ränge  higher  than 
those  of  individuals.  On  the  other  band,  the  limitations 
prcscribed  are  indefinitely  removed  when  we  come  to  the 
field  of  national  industry ;  and  the  disadvantages  disappear 
altogether.  That  would  be  a  bold  philosophy  that  should 
declare  a  people  one-sided  which  does  not  produce  every 
thing  it  consumes.  So  far  from  bcing  considered  a  defect, 
•  See  Production,  eh.  iy.  et  seq. 
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tliat  races  or  nationalities  should  develop  veiy  strongly  in 
special  directions,  it  is  highly  desirable.  While  it  takes 
nothing  from  the  individual  exccUcncc,  each  contributes 
with  a  greater  generosity  to  the  completcness  of  the  wholc. 

From  these  general  considcrations  of  trade,  we  dediice 
the  foUowing  principles:  — 

Ist,  That  individuals  must  produce  a  surplns  of  their  own 
commodities  to  have  an  opportunity  to  trade,  and  must 
trade  to  make  it  an  object  to  produce  a  surplus.  Wants 
create  wealth,  and  wealth  creates  wants. 

2d,  Tliat  every  nation  is  intcrcsted  in  the  production  of 
every  other  nation.  Any  thing  which  impedcs  the  produc- 
tion of  any  individual  or  Community  injures  the  trade  of 
the  World.  Such  causes,  for  example,  are  pestilence,  as  the 
Cholera,  yellow-fever,  and  plague  ;  the  convulsions  of  na- 
ture,  as  earthquakes  and  inundations ;  war,  as  in  the  casc 
of  the  late  war  in  India,  which  sensibly  affected  the  trade  of 
the  World,  and,  still  more  strikiug  and  rccent,  in  the  case 
of  the  grcat  Rebellion  in  the  United  States,  which  was  feit, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  by  every  human  being  on  the  globe. 
Not  a  consumer  of  cotton,  high  or  low,  civilized  or  savage, 
but  suffered  in  consequence. 

3d,  That  tliis  mutual  interest  exists  between  any  two 
nations,  whether  they  have  direct  commercial  iutercourse 
or  not.  For  example :  there  may  be  a  German  principality 
that  purchases  nothing  of  the  United  States,  yet  it  may  pur- 
chase  largely  of  the  cotton  yarn  of  England.  That  causes 
a  demand  for  American  cotton ;  that  benefits  tlie  Southern 
States;  that,  in  turn,  helps  the  trade  of  the  North;  and 
that,  again,  the  producers  of  the  West,  on  whom  the  North 
dcpends  for  agricultural  supplies. 

By  such  ramifications,  exchange  extends  itself  through 
the  World. 

4th,  Since,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  those  countrics  whicli  lie 
most  remote  from  each  other,  and  are  most  unlike  in  seil, 
climate,  civilization,  and  ethnical  characteristics,  are  most 
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nearly  united  by  commerce,  it  is  shown,  that,  by  this  terri- 
torial division  of  labor,  the  most  extended  production  and 
the  most  beneficent  distribution  of  all  the  commodities 
of  the  earth  are  secured ;  and  that,  if  any  nation  creates  an 
article  of  peculiar  desirableness,  it  is  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Every  invention  or  improvement  becomes,  in 
this  way,  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

5th,  That  commerce  harmonizes  all  differences  in  the 
industry  of  the  worid. 

"All  Natüre's  difference  makes  all  Nature's  peace." 

Any  natural  impediment  or  artificial  obstruction  to  the 
intercourse  of  nationSj  in  fact,  so  far  injures  the  production 
and  trade  of  all. 

"  A  commercial  nation,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
"  has  the  same  interest  jin  the  wealth  of  her  neighbors  that 
a  tradesman  has  in  the  wealth  of  his  customers.  .  .  .  Not  an 
acre  of  land  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  wilds 
of  Siberia,  or  oii  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  which  has 
not  widencd  the  market  for  English  industry." 

6th,  That  commerce  diminishes  the  number  of  wars,  and 
shortens  their  duration. 

Thcre  may  have  becn  a  time  when  the  galleons  of  Spain 
and  the  Indiaman  of  England  bringing  home  the  stored 
treasures  of  barbarism  influenced  the  cupidity  of  govern- 
meiits  to  the  point  of  war.  But  as  commerce  abandoned 
the  spoils  of  conquest  for  the  honest  industry  of  the  world, 
as  its  field  became  widened,  its  connections  more  intimate, 
its  benefits  more  populär,  the  temptation  to  plmider  and 
violence  died  away.  The  advantages  of  a  peaceful  partici- 
pation  in  trade  are  greater  to  every  people,  even  those  least 
maritime,  than  all  that  could  be  hoped  from  the  ravages  of 
a  Drake  or  a  Doria.  The  whole  interest  of  commerce  is 
now  the  inalienablc  ally  of  peace.  It  has  not  been  fouiid 
sufficient,  thus  far,  to  prevent  all  wars.  But  it  enters  into 
negotiations,  tempers  grievances,  and  delays  violence.    And 
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when,  in  spite  of  its  admonitions,  war  is  declared  and  wagcd, 
it  remains  still  an  argument  for  peace  more  impressive  and 
inäuential  by  reason  of  the  distresses  and  inconveniences 
attending  the  loss  of  accustomed  traffic/ 


CHAPTER  II. 

0B8TBÜCTI0N8    TO    TRADE. 

These  are  of  three^dnds  :  — 

Firit^  physical,  w'iiich  are  natural ;  secondj  social,  wliich 
are  incidental ;  tJiirdj  legal,  which  are  conventional. 

Looking  at  these  in  the  light  of  what  has  gonc  bcfore,  we 
ßhall  be  inclined  to  regard  them  es  so  miich  imposed  as 
a  biirden  on  industry,  shackling  the  movements  of  capital 
and  labor. 

Bat  they  have  bcen  prcsented  in  another  aspect,  as  if 
there  were  compensations  for  this  hinderance  of  spontane- 
ous  trade  ;  and  to  this,  also,  we  will  attend. 

Liasmuch,  thercfore,  as  these  obstructions  to  trade  have 
been  regarded  as  the  protection  of  local  industry^  and  on  that 
aecount  have  been  reeeived  with  favor  by  scientific  mcn  and 
rulers,  we  shall  speak  of  them  as  different  forms  of  protec- 
tion. The  propriety  of  the  term  "  protection "  we  shall 
discuss  at  another  point. 

Ist,  Physical  protection. 

This  results  from  obstacles  which  Nature  interposes. 
They  may  all  be  expressed  by  the  single  term  "  location." 
Tlie  wheat  of  Vermont  has  a  protection  in  its  own  markots 
as  against  the  wheat  of  Illinois,  to  the  extent  of  all  the  cost 
of  transportation  from  the  latter  to  the  former  State.  If 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  attendant  charges  are  fifty 
Cents  per  bushel,  then  the  fanners  of  Vermont  can,  as  far 
as  competition  from  Illinois  is  conccrned,  continue  to  seil 
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their  wheat  untel  they  reach  a  price  fifty  cents  per  bushel 
greater  than  the^could  obtain  but  for  this.  All  thls  may 
not  much  enrich  ^e  farmer ;  for  the  greater  price  may  be 
rendercd  necessary  ^y  the  additional  labor  i-equired.  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  assists  Km  in  selling  just  so  much.  On  the 
othcr  band,  the  mechanic^^f  Vermont  must  paj^  more,  up 
to  fifty  cents,  for  a  bushel  of\rheat.  The  protection  of  the 
farmer,  though  a  natural  one,  fe^  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer.  Tlie  mechanic,  in  so  far  a^  his  bread  is  conccrned,  is 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  producti^n,  in  competition  with 
those  who  can  purchase  their  wheat  at^Jie  prices  of  Illinois. 
It  costs  him  more  to  live :  he  must,  thöi-efore,  Charge  more 
for  bis  wares,  and,  of  course,  seil  less./ 

If,  now,  the  introduction  of  railroa(^  reduces  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  twenty-five  cents,  the  Vermont  farmers 
have  lost  half  their  protection.  The  consequence  of  this 
will  naturally  be,  that  some  of  that  class  in  Vermont  will 
become  mechanics,  because  the  latter  class  has  gained  what 
the  former  has  lost,  by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Any  thing  which  reduces  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  has  a  tendency  to  increase  all  other  branches  of 
production. 

This  protection  amounts  generally  to  an  entire  prohibition 
of  the  foreign  article  in  the  case  of  certain  manufactures, 
such  as  houses,  barns,  stoi-es,  &c.,  which  might  often  be 
erected  more  conveniently  and  cheaply  than  in  the  coimtry 
whcre  they  are  to  be  occupied ;  but  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion puts  it  out  of  the  question,  except  in  cases  where  the 
local  facilities  are  very  crude  and  insufficient.  There  have 
been  grcat  numbers  of  houses  sent  out  by  ship  to  California 
and  Australia ;  and  there  are,  even  now,  remaining  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  houses  which  were 
framed  in  the  old  world,  or  which  are  made  of  brick  imjKjrt- 
ed  from  Engla^id. 

Yet,  looking  to  the  whole  of  things,  wo  find  that  this  class 
of  protection  builds  up,  in  every  country,  an  amount  of 
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manufacturing  and  mining  industry,  often  amouuting  to 
one-half  of  its  consumption  in  that  line. 

Such  a  protection  to  industry  being  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and,  in  fact,  being  the  very  condition  of  matcrial 
existence,  we  have  no  more  call  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
desirable  than  we  have  to  ask  the  same  concerning  weight. 
It  exists,  and  must  continue.  The  effect  of  it  may  be  less- 
ened  by  man's  contrivances,  but  can  never  be  annihilated. 
Tliose  very  contrivances  will  be  among  the  effects  of  it. 

In  a  certain  sense,  and  to  a  degree,  such  obstructions, 
even  when  apparently  removed,  still  continue  to  exert  a  pro- 
tection on  local  industry.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  swamp, 
ncar  a  certain  town,  rcquires  a  detour  of  many  miles  for 
all  passengers  and  freight.  It  is  a  natural  protection  on 
the  industry  of  the  place.  If,  now,  a  causeway  is  con- 
structed  or  the  swamp  drained,  so  that  the  difficulty  of 
travel  is  avoided,  the  protection  is  removed,  unless,  indeed, 
it  exists  in  the  form  of  the  debt  incurred  for  drainage.  In 
either  case,  the  people  are  relieved  of  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  once  indispensable ;  and,  though  their  "  protection  " 
has  been  removed,  their  industry  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited. 

In  the  prodigious  enterprises  undertaken  by  science  and 
labor  for  removing,  in  every  direction,  obstacles  to  uninter- 
rupted  communication,  do  we  not  find  the  best  practica! 
commentary  on  all  artificial  and  conventional  arrangcments 
for  putting  countries  further  apart  by  imposing  restrictions 
on  commerce  ?  If  the  approach  of  foreign  industry  is  unde- 
sirable,  it  is  an  economic  curse,  that  the  steamship  and  the 
Indiaman  have  replaced  the  galleys  of  Columbus  or  the 
triremes  of  Tliemistoclcs.  Let  the  ocean  be  turned  to 
quicksand,  and  the  earth  to  mire ;  that  so  the  mutual  hurt- 
fulneas  of  nations  may  cease  in  an  entire  impossibility  of 
rcaching  cach  other. 

The  second  of  the  modes  of  protection  is  what  we  have 
tcrmed  social.     We  have  also  called  it  incidental,  there 
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bcing  no  original  intention  to  affect  the  direction  of  labor. 
It  arises  from  social  obstnictions  or  political  disturbauces. 
These  inercase  the  protection  afforded  the  intcrests  of  par- 
ticular  localities.  A  most  impressive  illustration  is  found 
in  the  results  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  United 
States.  The  production  and  sale  of  cotton  was  greatly  hin- 
dered,  and,  for  a  time,  almost  annihilated.  This  operated  as 
an  immense  protection  to  the  cotton  of  India  and  Egypt, 
where,  before,  the  culture  was  comparatively  unprofitable. 
Yet,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  American  war,  it  be- 
came  more  advantageous  than  any  other  branch  of  industry. 
Indced,  so  largely  was  it  raised  in  India,  that  the  country 
increased  in  wealth  at  a  rate  quite  astonishing,  and  a  great 
industrial  revolution,  for  the  time  at  least,  was  effected. 
But  it  was  at  a  heavy  expense  to  all  other  peoplcs  and 
countries.  What  India  gained,  Europe  and  America  lost ; 
the  former  as  producer^  the  latter  as  consumer.  The  wealth 
of  the  World  was  not  increased,  but  greatly  diminished,  and 
its  natural  and  healthy  commerce  widely  deranged. 

Even  India  itself  has  not  becn  permanently  benefited  by 
the  extraordinary  demand  for  her  cotton.  The  return  of 
pcace  in  the  United  States,  bringing  down  the  price  of  her 
great  staple,  has  caused  extensive  bankruptcy  and  great 
commercial  distress.  The  season  of  artificial  prosperity 
led  to  the  wildes t  extravagance  and  speculation,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  culture  of  rice  and  other  necdful  crops,  so 
that  the  event,  which,  for  a  while,  brought  unwonted  pros- 
perity, must,  in  the  end,  produce  equal  depression  and 
suffering. 

In  some  countries,  the  despotic  rapacity  of  the  govern- 
mcnt,  and  the  violence  and  fraud  that  pervade  society,  serve 
as  a  great  protection  to  the  industry  of  others,  by  diminish- 
ing  personal  safety  and  bushiess  security  in  trade.  Such 
an  elcmcnt  affords  the  samc  encouragement  to  others  as 
the  introduction  of  a  bcar  into  one  störe  would  give 
to  the  sales  of  others.     It  plainly  reduces  the  quantity 
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or  quality  of  iiiduc^ments  that  can  be  held  out  to  buyers 
in  the  Community  where  tlie  disturbance  or  disorder  ex- 
ists. 

Suppose  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  be  infested  with  pirates,  so 
that  the  danger  to  life  and  risk  of  property  should  double 
the  price  of  sugar  brought  from  New  Orleans  to  New  Yj)rk. 
This  increase  of  price,  caused  by  the  cost  of  Insurance 
against  robbery  and  murder,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  would  be 
a  protection  to  that  extent  to  the  cultivation  of  maple  sugar 
in  the  North. 

War,  under  all  circumstances,  whatever  the  occasion  or 
result,  whethcr  between  diffcrent  nations  or  parts  of  the 
same,  always  has  the  effect  of  disturbing  trade,  arresting 
all  the  healthful  agencies  of  production,  and  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  the  economic  world. 

3d,  The  last  of  the  modes  of  protection  is  what  we  have 
called  legal.  It  is  purely  conventional,  and  arises  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  affecting  production,  or,  at  least,  with 
the  exi)ectation  that  such  will  be  the  result.  This  is  effccted, 
firstly,  by  the  prohibition  of  Imports  from  one  or  all  nations ; 
secondly,  by  a  direct  prcmium  on  the  products  of  home 
industry ;  or,  thirdly,  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  for- 
eign  article. 

The  former  method  is  so  violent  and  extreme  as  to  be 
entirely  out  of  the  sympathies  of  modern  economy  and 
statesmanship.  In  so  far  as  it  exists,  it  intcnds  to  destroy 
trade.  It  may  arise  during  a  state  of  war,  or  in  greatly 
embittered  controversies  for  purposes  of  injury  or  revenge ; 
in  which  case  its  effccts  are  to  be  rcgarded  rather  as  be- 
longing  to  a  state  of  war,  and  as  incidcntal  to  it,  though 
brought  in  by  specific  enactment. 

The  second,  though  used  at  diffcrent  times  and  in  diffcr- 
ent countries,  has  never  been  a  favorite  with  governments, 
although  it  is  by  far  the  most  economical  mode  of  giving 
cncouragement  to  a  particular  brauch  of  industry.  An 
illustration  of  the  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  proteo- 
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tion  over  that  of  laying  duty  on  exports.  will  be  given  in  our 
chapter  on  national  taxation. 

We  shall  have  to  do,  then,  only  with  that  kind  of  legal 
protection  whicli  is  secured  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
Imports.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  nations  generally, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  so  with  more  or  less  effect. 
England  formerly  laid  taxes  on  four  hundred  articles  brought 
into  her  ports  from  France.  The  United  States  has  always 
maintaincd  a  sjrstem  of  Import  duties  of  a  varying  character, 
sometimes  directed  to  one  object  and  sometimes  to  another, 
as  the  populär  feeling  went. 


CHAPTER  in. 

PROTECTION. 

Legal  protection  may  be  imposed  from  one  or  more  of 
four  general  reasons :  — 

Ist,  To  raise  a  revenue. 

2d,  To  encourage  the  protection  of  certain  commodities 
at  home. 

3d,  To  Support  existing  forms  of  production. 

4th,  To  secure  commercial  independence. 

All  these  will  be  examined  in  detail. 

Ist,  To  raise  a  revenue.  So  far  as  this  is  the  only  con- 
venient  way  in  which  the  state  can  raise  a  certain  sum  of 
money  which  it  must  have,  it  is  but  a  mode  of  taxation,  with 
which  we  have  no  present  concern.  So  far  as  it  also  affccts 
industry,  it  becomes  a  species  of  protection.  We  have  not 
called  it  incidental^  because  its  bearing  on  industry  is  known 
and  considered  in  its  imposition.  So  far  as  the  element  of 
protection  remains,  it  should  be  subject  to  the  judgment 
which  shall  be  pronounced  on  what  foUows.  If  the  "  pro- 
tection "  of  certain  domestic  products  be  found  a  good,  then 
the  revenue  duties  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  afford  them 
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all  possible  assistance  at  the  same  time  that  it  serves  tlie 
public  purse.  If,  on  the  other  haud,  it  is  decided  to  be  mis- 
chievous  to  Substitute  man's  law  for-Nature's,  such  revenue 
duties  should,  as  far  as  may  consist  with  the  public  safety, 
be  imposed  on  articles  where  it  will  not  mislead  industry. 

2d,  To  encourage  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  certain 
commodities  at  home.  This  is  the  field  in  which  protection 
joins  battle  of  choice  with  freedom  of  industry.  In  all  the 
other  particular  reasons,  its  argument  is,  ülS  we  shall  see, 
linked  with  some  real  or  fancied  necessity ;  but  here  protec- 
tion takes  ground  freely  and  fairly,  virtually  making  two 
propositions  which  it  assumes  to  defend:  — 

First,  that  the  desires  of  man,  as  an  industrial  being,  are 
so  blind,  so  passionate,  or  so  weak,  as  to  rcquire  corrcction 
by  the  public  will,  enlightening,  chastening,  or  stimulating. 

Second,  that  the  efforts  of  man,  as  an  industrial  being, 
are  not  sufficient,  of  themsclvos,  to  achieve  the  satisfaction 
of  desires,  without  the  aid  of  law,  cocrcing  him  to  that 
which  he  would  not  voluntarily  undertake. 

What  is  industrially  wanting,  then,  in  man's  nature,  either 
individually  or  in  voluntary  association,  is  to  be  supplied  by 
such  enactments  as  are  called  protective. 

We  will  inquire  about  the  second  of  these  propositions, 
with  the  view  of  reducing  both  to  one. 

Man's  industrial  efforts  can  never  be  assisted  in  produc- 
tion  by  any  legal  enactment.  Deriving  all  value  from  labor, 
we  have  here  an  adamantine  basis,  which  no  sophistry  can 
move.  Laws  may  be  supposed  to  stimulate  desires,  or  to  re- 
prcss  them ;  but  they  cannot  lay  band  on  man's  labor,  except 
to  hinder  it.  It  is  a  power  given  by  the  Creator,  to  work 
ui>on  the  constant  properties  of  matter.  It  has  no  fcllow 
in  its  work ;  its  only  tools  are  capital,  its  own  creature,  and 
nature,  whose  forces  are  fixed  by  God.  Labor  has  its 
commission  and  its  reward  in  itself.  Just  as  surely  as 
man  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature,  so  is  law  impotent 
to  hclp  man's  labor,  except  through  man's  desires. 
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There  is  another  reason,  more  abstract,  for  reducing  these 
two  propositions  to  one.  It  is,  that  the  efforts  men  will 
make  are  included  in  their  desires.  Those  eflForts  are  those 
desires  going  out  after  their  objects.  Man's  work  is  man's 
want  active. 

We  have  thus  to  consider  only  the  first  proposition  in  the 
theory  of  protection ;  namely,  that  the  desires  of  man,  in 
the  economic  sense,  need  government  by  law.  Men,  as  con- 
sumers,  are  to  be  shut  off  from  certain  objects  to  which  they 
naturally  incline  ;  and,  as  capitalists  or  laborers,  are  to  be 
shut  up  to  certain  efforts,  which,  so  far  as  the  legislation 
has  any  influence,  are  not  the  direct,  simple,  and  proper 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  existing  wants.  And  all  this 
not  at  all  in  the  interosts  of  morality  or  good  government, 
but  whoUy  with  a  view  to  the  greater  wealth  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  Community.  This  proposition  has  its  only 
basis  in  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple  to  direct  their  own  desires,  and  of  the  competency  of 
labor  to  gratify  such  desires.  The  proposition  here  reaches 
a  point  where  there  is  no  argument.  Consciousness  and 
experience  must  affirm  or  dcny  sharply  and  decisively.  Such 
wisdom  or  power,  we  believe,  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
legislators,  whether  absolute  or  representing  the  will  of  a 
people. 

Economically,  it  will  ever  remain  tnie,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  best  which  governs  least.  The  wants  of  a  people 
are  the  sole  proper,  the  sole  possible,  motives  for  production. 
Nothing  can  be  substituted  for  them.  Any  tlüng  that  secms 
to  take  their  place  is  merely  a  debasement  of  them.  The 
interests  of  producers,  whether  laborers  or  capitalists,  secure, 
better  than  any  other  possible  means,  the  gratification  of 
such  wants.  Their  intelligence  is  always  superior  on  such 
points  to  that  of  any  foroign  body.  These  we  believe  to  be 
absolute  affirmations  of  universal  experience,  not  dependent 
on  reasoning,  not  condescending  to  argument. 

General  proposition :  There  is  no  sense  so  subtile  as  that 
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with  which  a  man  detects  his  own  wants.  There  is  no  spur 
so  Sharp  as  that  which  xirges  him  to  satisfy  them. 

This  is  all  the  defence  it  seems  necessary  to  make  against 
the  direct  attack  of  tlie  protection  theory.  It  will  be  more 
troublesome  when  we  meet  it  in  alliance  with  othcr  in- 
terests,  on  ground  not  its  own,  and  displaying  unccrtain 
colors. 

If,  then,  protection  is  foiinded  on  false  economical  prin- 
ciples,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  working  mischief  in  its 
application  to  national  industry,  persrerting  the  desires,  crip- 
pling  the  efforts,  and  plundering  the  satisfactions  of  society. 

Since  the  subject  is  of  great  practical  importance  and  of 
great  populär  interest,  we  will  take  an  illustration  at  length 
from  the  history  of  American  industry,  exhibiting  the  prin- 
ciples  thus  far  attained. 

We  choose  the  manufacture  of  iron,  for  six  reasons :  — 

Ist,  Because  it  may  be  produced  in  great  amount  in  our 
own  country,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  otliers.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  about  it. 

2d,  Because  it  cnjoys  the  largest  natural  protection  arising 
from  its  weight  and  bulk. 

3d,  Because  it  is  one  of  the  most  simple  of  all  manur 
factures. 

4th,  Because  it  has  bcen  tried  on  a  large  scale,  affording 
material  for  great  inductions,  and  fi^eeing  the  results  from 
any  Imputation  of  accidcnt. 

oth,  Because  the  public  attention  has  been  turned  to  it  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  is  better  understood  than  any  other  we 
could  name. 

6th,  Because  a  strenger  argument  can  be  made  in  favor 
of  its  receiving  governmental  protection  than  any  othcr. 

What  is  the  fact  in  rcgard  to  the  manufacture  so  de- 
scribed  ?  At  present,  iron  cannot  be  so  chcaply  and  exten- 
sivcly  produced  in  the  United  States  as  to  exclude  the 
forcign  article.     Why  is  this?     We  answer  negatively :  — 

Ist,  Not  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  it.     Bcing,  as 
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has  been  said,  the  most  simple  of  all  manufacturos,  we  have 
had,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  coloiiies,  the  neces- 
sary  kuowledge,  and  have  produced  it  from  our  colonial 
days. 

2d,  Not  that  we  have  not  sufficient  capital.  No  branch  of 
business  is  more  accessible  than  iron-making,  or  requires 
less  capital  proportionally.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  busi- 
ness was  coramenced  with  little  difficulty,  and  we  sueeeeded 
Tip  to  a  certain  point.  Had  it  becn  as  profitable  as  othcr 
branches  of  industry,  it  would,  like  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  have  been  extended  to  the  füll  demands 
of  the  country.  Yet  the  latter  industry  has  been  carried 
ncarly  to  the  füll  demand.  The  former  has  stopped  far 
Short  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  that  a  sxiccessful 
business,  once  startcd,  creates  its  own  capital.  Labor  no 
more  sccks  assistance  from  capital,  than  capital  employmont 
by  labor.  Every  year  of  profitable  enterprise  aöbrds  a  sur- 
plus,  wliich  can  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  business  more 
efficicntly  than  twice  the  amoiint  of  raw  capital,  Coming  in 
the  lump.  The  daily  or  monthly  increments  are  applied 
with  au  aptness  and  a  promptness  that  make  them  far  more 
useful  than  wholcsale,  occasional  accessions  of  capital  from 
abroad. 

3d,  Not  that  we  have  not  the  best  natural  facilities  for  the 
manufacture. 

Fivc  great  conditions  of  success  are  found  most  remarkably 
in  the  United  States, —  (a)  Our  ore  is  not  only  of  excellent 
quality  and  most  abundant,  but  (6)  is  found  very  generally 
on  the  surface  and  (c?)  in  proximity  to  the  best  river  naviga- 
tion,  and  almost  always  in  close  juxtaposition  to  (cT), coal 
for  smelting,  and  (e)  limestone  for  flux.  Perhaps  in  no 
other  country  of  the  world  are  these  requisites  so  fully  se- 
cured.  The  absence  of  a  Single  one  of  thcm  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  prospect  of  production. 

The  importance  of  this  element  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
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ing  remarks  from  Dr.  AUeii's  excellent  werk  on  "India, 
Ancient  and  Modern : "  — 

"  India  has  valuable  iron  mines  (the  writer  once  heard  a  distin- 
guished  geologist,  who  had  been  inspecting  them,  say  they  coutained 
iron  enough  to  supply  the  world)  ;  and  yet  nearly  all  the  iron  used 
in  the  country  is  procured  from  Europe,  because  the  iron  mines 
are  in  one  province^  and  the  coal  is  in  another." 

4th,  Not  tliat  the  manufacture  here  lacks  a  good  natural 
protection.  America  has  been  put  at  a  great  distance  from 
Europe.  Tlie  effects  of  such  a  protection  we  have  already 
Seen.  The  foreign  product  is,  in  this  case,  chargcd  with 
freight  and  insurance  for  a  voyage  of  three  thousand  miles. 
This,  with  articles  having  little  bulk  or  weight  for  the  value, 
might  not  serve  as  a  great  encouragement  to  the  home  pro- 
duct ;  but,  with  iron,  it  is  a  very  considerable  item. 

Why,  then,  with  all  these  facilities,  do  we  not  produce  all 
cur  iron  without  governmental  protection?  There  is  but 
one  reason. 

We  can  DO  BETTER.  We  can  obtain  our  iron  with  less 
labor  than  by  making  it. 

How  can  this  be  ?  Because,  though  we  have  facilities  for 
making  iron,  greater  perhaps  than  any  other  people,  we  have 
still  greater  facilities  for  raising  agricultural  products. 

We  can  raise  forty  bushcls  of  wheat  with,  say,  twenty  days* 
labor  that  will  purchase  a  ton  of  iron,  to  produce  which 
would  cost  twenty-five  days'  labor :  net  saving,  five  days,  or 
twenty  per  cent  on  all  our  iron. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  state  of  things  ? 

Land  is  an  instrument,  and  the  greatcst  of  all,  in  pro- 
ducing  agi'icultural  values.  Good  arable  land,  on  which 
wheat  is  raised  in  England,  is  worth,  say,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars  an  acre. 

In  this  country,  the  same  is  worth,  say,  twenty  dollars.* 

*  Often  not  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum.  The  goveriynent  holds  the  best 
wheat  land  at  one  doilar  and  twenty-fivc  centa,  and  givee  it  away  to  actual 
■ettlen. 
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Then,  with  cur  price  of  laiid,  we  liave  the  advantage,  so  far, 
over  the  European,  in  the  production  of  crops,  of  nine-tenths, 
or  ninety  per  cent.  Our  capital  in  land  is  ten  times  as  pro- 
ductive  as  that  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
not  an  equal  advantage  over  the  European  in  makiug  iron ; 
for,  although  it  eosts  him  more  labor  (and  labor  is,  as  we 
have  said,  the  chief  item  in  making  iron),  that  labor  costs 
him  much  less  per  day  than  it  costs  us ;  say,  at  Icast,  fifty 
per  cent  less.  So  that,  if  it  is  estimated  to  cost  him  twice 
as  much  labor  to  make  iron,  still  labor  costs  him  no  more  in 
money  than  ours  costs  us.  In  respect  of  labor,  then,  we  are 
on  a  level. 

So  far  as  money,  as  capital  is  concemed,  the  European 
again  has  the  advantage  of  us  by  fifty  per  cent,  since 
money  is  as  well  worth  eight  per  cent  here  as  four  per 
cent  there. 

Now,  these  facilities  which  the  European  has,  from  the 
cheapness  of  labor  and  capital,  counterbalance  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  fully,  the  advantages  which  we  have  from  the 
ease  with  which  we  can  get  the  materials  of  which  iron  is 
made. 

If  so,  in  getting  our  iron  by  raising  wheat,  we  have  the  net 
advantage  over  the  European  of  ninety  per  cent  in  the  land, 
which  is  the  great  item  of  expense  in  such  products ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  pure  rent  of  farms  in  England 
is  estimated  to  equal  the  entire  wages  of  the  agricultural 
laborers. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  unequalled  natural  advantages,  aris- 
ing  from  cheap  virgin  lands,  render  it  unprofitable  for  us 
to  make  iron,  or  engage  in  many  other  kinds  of  manufao- 
tures. 

Such  is  the  Situation.  We  will  now  apply  protection. 
Government,  in  1816,  laid  a  duty  of  thirty  dollars  per  ton 
on  bar  iron ;  equal  to  about  fifty  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
the  foreign  artible.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  efiect  of  this 
policy. 
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Ist,  Iren  was  produced.  Labor  and  capital  wcrc  at  once 
withdrawn  from  other  occupations,  and  invested  in  furnaccs 
and  iron-making.  We  undertook  to  makc  iron  ourselves, 
under  the  belief,  that,  with  a  protection  of  tliirty  dollars  per 
ton,  the  manufacture  would  be  found  very  profitable.  So 
far,  the  objeet  of  the  duty  was  accomplished. 

2d,  A  great  loss  was  caiised  to  the  general  production  of 
the  country.  Labor  and  capital  were  withdrawn  from  pur* 
suits  of  ordinary  profitableness,  and  invested  in  business 
that  required  fifty  per  cent  protection  to  make  it  profitable 
at  all.  K  the  duty  was  necessary  to  establish  the  manufac- 
ture in  1816,  OB  it  was,  —  for  a  still  higlier  protection  was 
called  for,  —  does  it  not  foUow,  that,  on  the  whole  amount 
made  under  the  forced  System  of  production,  there  was  a  loss 
to  the  country  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent;  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  ninety,  the  enhanced  price, 
being  fifty  per  cent  on  sixty,  the  original  price  ?  * 

Is  it  possible  tliat  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  this  ?  The 
production  of  wealth  was  decreased  so  much.  The  enhanced 
price,  thirty  dollars  per  ton,  took  the  following  form:  — 

,♦  It  should  be  understood  that  there  can  be  no  greater  Discount  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  which  takes  tlie  whoie  of  any  thing;  yet  there  are  nien  who 
profess  to  be  learned  and  even  well  versed  in  financial  raatters,  who  speak 
very  flippantly  of  two  hundred  or  five  hundred  per  cent  discount.  Professor 
Fawcett,  in  hia  "  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  page  365,  says,  "  Mr.  Glad- 
ttone  has  been  confident  in  his  belief  that  a  reduction  of  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  the  price  of  inferior  French  wines,  will  cause  those  wines  to  be  purchased 
by  clas:»e3  of  socicty  in  this  country  who  have  never  before  purchased  theni ; 
and,  therefore,  the  consuniption  will  increase  more  than  one  hundred  per 
oent."  Certainly,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  right  in  supposing  the  consumption  would 
be  increased  more  than  one  hundred  i)er  cent,  if  the  price  were  re<luced  one 
hundred  per  cent ;  but  it  seems  ahnost  incredible  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  liave  used  the  expression  attributed  to  him.  The  fact  that 
Professor  Fawcett  himselfcould  write  in  this  manner  shows  the  importance 
of  having  tlie  exact  meaning  of  the  term  "  discount "  define«!  and  detennined. 
A  writer  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  magazines  in  New  York  lately  stated 
that  a  certain  commcxlity  "  had  fallen  six  hundred  per  cent."  Occurrences 
of  this  kind  are  frequent.  Tlie  difficulty  in  the  caso  seems  to  be,  that  discount 
and  preinium  (or  ailvant^c)  are  confoundcd.  The  first  is  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred, the  latter  is  illimitable. 
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Suppose  tlie  consiimption  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  1816,  to  have  been  eiglity  tliousand  tons  per 
annum,  and  that,  under  the  System  of  protection,  we 
made  twenty  thousand  tons,  importing  the  balance ; 
there  was,  then,  paid  duty  on  sixty  thousand  tons, 
at  thirty  dollars $1,800,000 

Twenty  thousand  tons  made,  at  a  price  enhaneed  by 

thirty  dollars 600,000 

Total  enhaneed  cost  to  the  people  *   .     .     .     .     $2,400,000 

Now,  as  the  iron-masters  did  not  get  inore  than  the  average 
rate  of  profits,  the  eiitire  six  luindred  thousand  dollars  was 
lost  to  the  country,  both  to  people  and  goverimient.  The 
sura  of  one  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  went 
to  the  national  revenue.  The  protection  of  iron  cost  two 
million  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  people  pay- 
ing  a  tax  not  the  less  on  the  domestic  than  on  the  foreign 
product. 

But  the  real  loss  to  the  country  was  much  greater,  be- 
cause, — 

3d,  Many  wasteful  and  disastrous  experiments  were  made. 
When  any  brancli  of  industry  grows  up  naturally,  it  com- 
menccs  upon  a  small  scale,  and  is  cautiously  extcnded,  as 
found  profitable.  Under  a  forced  systcm,  it  is  quite  other- 
wise.     A  duty  of  thirty  dollars  a  ton  is  laid  upon  iron. 

Pennsylvania  is  füll  of  iron  ore  and  coal.  What  prevents 
her  froni  making  a  vast  sum  by  it  ?  Has  she  not  a  protec- 
tion of  fifty  per  ccnt  ?  So  everybody  reasons ;  so  evcrybody 
acts.  Great  cstaldishmcnts  are  started  at  once.  There  is 
no  occasion  longer  to  consult  adaptations  of  character,  expe- 
rience  in  business,  or  local  economy.  Success  and  fortune 
are  sccured  to  all  by  omnipotent  protection.  Men  plunge 
headlong  into  the  work,  if,  indeed,  they  suppose  it  to  be  any 
thing  so  serious  as  work.  Merchants,  professional  men, 
farmers,  mecbanics,  all  are  seized  witli  the  mania  of  iron- 
making.  Large  iron  works  are  hastily  and  ignorantly  got  up. 
*  Besides  all  the  profits  charged  on  the  duties  and  enhaneed  cost  of  the  iron. 
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Incompctent  heads  manage  tliem. 

Inexperieiiced  hands  werk  in  thcm. 

Imperfcct  iron  comes  out  of  thcm. 

Inevitable  loss  attends  them.  ^ 

Insolvcncy  is  thc  cnd  of  thcm. 

And  the  iroif  interest  ciamors  loudly  and  succcssfuUy  for 
more  protection.  Fifty  per  cent  is  not  enough  for  the  people 
to  pay  extra  on  iron.  These  are  not  accidcntal  or  pecuUar 
results,  but  natural  and  certain,  whcre  the'grcat  laws  of 
trade  and  the  even  coursc  of  production  are  disturbcd. 

We  have  seen  these  marked  effects  of  protection  in  the 
protected  country.     How  of  the  exduded  country? 

Just  so  far  as  the  "  protection  "  is^  adequate,  England 
cannot  send  us  iron.  What  then  ?  So  much  of  her  iron 
trade  is  cut  off;  and  her  capital  and  industry  must  bc  directcd 
to  raising  wheat,  or  to  some  other  Icss  profitable,  productivc, 
and  natural  employment.  A  part  of  it  is  forced  into  wheat- 
growing,  and  this  reduces  the  quantity  she  would  naturally 
require  of  American  wheat.  Her  industry  is  made  less  ad- 
vantageous  ;  our  market  is  correspondingly  diminishcd.  So 
far  as  her  labor  cannot  find  employment,  it  riiust  emigrate, 
as  it  ha«  done  l)y  crowded  packet  lines,  to  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

Which  country  will  be  most  injured  by  this  commercial 
warfare  ? 

We  answer,  decidedly,  the  protected,  becausc  England 
would  not  have  made,  on  the  iron  sent  us,  more,  say,  than 
ten  per  cent ;  while  we  make  a  clcan  loss,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  per  cent ;  that  is,  all  left  of  the  fifty 
per  Cent  enhancemcnt  of  price,  after  the  profits  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  are  deductcd. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that,  if  a  part  of  the  labor  of  the 
country  had  not  bccn  taken  from  agriculture,  its  products 
would  have  decUncd  in  value,  and  this  would  have  counter- 
balanced  what  was  lost  by  the  manufacture  of  iron.  This  is 
a  favorite  view  with  a  certain  class  of  minds.     Tliere  are 
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many  theorists  wlio  are  continually  foretelling  tlie  decliue 
of  prices,  and  general  starvation ;  many  business  men,  who 
are  expecting  daily  to  exhaust  the  market,  and  reach  the 
limit  of  tlieir  industry  ;  many  householders,  who  dread 
the  disappearance  of  fiiel  and  light  from  the  earth,  with  un- 
told  horrors  beside.  Such  persons  are  much  afraid  of  using 
nature  up. 

The  markets  of  the  world  being  open  to  us,  all  our  sur- 
plus  products  would  remain  in  demand.  Provisions,  espe- 
cially,  are  a  sort  of  "  legal  tender  "  the  world  over ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  immediate  occasion  to  anticipate  their  disuse. 
There  is  no  market  that  keeps  open  so  long  and  surely  as 
this.  The  English  ports  were  wrested  from  the  monopolists 
of  grain,  by  a  power  that  govcrnment  and  society  could  not 
resist,  —  the  power  of  indignant  want.  The  misfortune  of 
overdone  agricultural  products  is  one  that  statesmen  may 
well  leave  to  their  successors. 

But,  if  there  were  no  other  markets  open  but  those  at 
home,  there  would  be  a  certain  tendency,  not  at  all  frightful 
in  its  vehemence,  to  a  decline  of  prices,  in  a  country  like 
ours ;  because  an  agricultural  pcople,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances,  always  produccs  more  than  it  consumes,  and 
would,  sooner  or  latcr,  create  such  a  surplus  as  to  lower  the 
price.  Admitting,  then,  all  that  is  claimed  for  such  a  pos- 
sible  glut,  let  us  inquire  into  the  results. 

As  soon  as  wheat,  to  take  it  as  the  exponent  of  all  agricul- 
tural products,  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  required  as  many 
days'  work  to  get  a  ton  of  iron  by  raising  wheat  as  by  work- 
ing  the  ore,  the  manufacture  would  be  successfuUy  intro- 
duced.  That  is  precisely  the  pomt  at  which  this  brauch  of 
industry  would  Icgitimately  begin.  It  would  not  spring  up 
uuddenly,  at  some  arbitrary  point,  but  grow  up  in  those 
l)laces  where  the  natural  protection  was  most  feit,  and  facili- 
ties  for  production  were  grcatest ;  for  instance,  in  a  region 
far  from  any  considerable  market,  where  iron  could  only  be 
obtaincd  by  long  and  expensive  transportation,  where  tlie 
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land  was  not  adapted  to  wheat,  but  where  ore,  coal,  and  lime 
were  plentiful.  It  would  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  couiitiy 
where  it  was  as  advautageoiis  as  wlicat-growing.  The  busi- 
ness  would  be  introduccd  without  aiiy  distiirbance  of  existiiig 
interests ;  without  wild,  extravagant,  and  wasteful  experi- 
ments.  It  would  be  a  natural  development  and  growth,  not 
an  arbitrary  creation.  It  would  feel  its  way  with  a  sense  as 
subtile  and  secure  as  that  with  which  the  plant  raises  itsclf 
into  a  World  of  big  trees  and  wild  tornadoes,  and  fierce,  rush- 
ing  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PALLACIES  OP  THE   PROTECTIVE  THEORY. 

We  leave  now  the  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  protection, 
as  exhibited  in  the  inanufacture  of  iron.  We  belicve  we 
have  shown  the  unsoundness  of  all  that  political  philosophy 
which  proposes  to  Substitute  artificial  for  natural  laws,  in 
production.  But  there  still  rcmains  some  populär  argu- 
ments,  which  we  will  notice. 

Ist,  It  is  claiined  as  good  policy  to  protect  "  an  Infant 
manufacture"  until  it  is  well  establishcd,  because  it  will 
then  take  care  of  itsclf,  and  ultimately  confer  great  wealth 
on  the  country.     Of  this  it  may  be  said  :  — 

(a)  Tliere  is  no  assurancc,  under  a  System  which  removes 
the  sole  test  of  usefulness  and  sclf-support  from  the  produc- 
tion of  a  pcople,  that  entcrpriscs  will  not  spring  up  which 
never  will  comc  to  maturity,  which  have  no  vital  forcc  of 
thcmselves,  which  cxist  solely  by  rcason  of  the  protection, 
and  will  nevcr  bccome  remunerative.  If  good  entcrpriscs, 
why  not  bad,  since  the  test  of  bad  or  good  has  been  with- 
drawn  ?  In  such  a  rankness  of  unnatural  growth,  it  is  far 
niore  likely  that  wccds  will  be  produced  than  useful  plants. 
Tlius  the  whole  industry  of  a  country  may  become  perverted 
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and  falsified  by  removing  the  principle  of  competition.  There 
will  be  110  reasoii  for  liealthfiil  Industries  to  spring  up,  which 
will  not  also  give  life  to  such  as  are  wcak,  tardy,  epliemeral ; 
to  such  as  are  parasitic  and  exhausting. 

(6)  Otlier  things  asidc,  the  desirableness  of  raising  the 
" Infant"  will  depeiid  very  much  on  the  length  of  time  and 
total  cost  required  to  bring  it  to  füll  age  and  size.  There 
havc  been  nations  tliat  exposed  sickly  and  unpromising  chil- 
drcn,  holding  it  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  State  to  rear 
noiie  but  such  as  promised  to  become  vigorous  and  useful 
mcmbers  of  socicty.  Religion  and  humanity  have  changed 
this,  out  of  respect  for  the  iniage  of  God  found  in  every  hu- 
man creature  ;  and  now  the  cripple  and  the  idiot  are  reared 
tendcrly  and  patiently.  But  the  protective  policy  cxtends 
the  samc  kindness  and  forbearance  to  industry.  No  matter 
how  plainly  palsy,  scrofula,  or  fatuity  may  appear  in  the 
form  or  features,  the  Infant  is  sure  of  an  afiFectionate  solici- 
tude,  that  only  changes  to  become  more  anxious  as  the  infant 
gets  punier  and  weaker. 

France  protected  oiie  of  these  industrial  infants ;  i.e.,  the 
bcct-sugar  culture.  Dr.  Wayland  said  of  it,  in  1837,  "  The 
prcscnt  protection  costs  one  million  and  four  hundred  thou- 
sand  pounds  per  anniim.  Suppose  this  to  continue  for 
twcnty  ycars,  it  will  amount  to  two  million  eiglit  hundred 
thousand  pounds  Sterling ;  the  intcrest  of  which,  at  five  per 
ccnt,  will  bring,  at  two  and  a  half  pence  per  pound,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  million  pounds  of  sugar,  or  nearly 
the  wholc  annual  amount  of  sugar  now  consumed  in  France." 
In  1865,  WC  can  say  that  this  child,  born  in  the  early  part 
of  the  great  Napoleon's  carcer,  has  not  yet  become  strong 
enough  to  walk  alone,  or  hardy  cnough  to  take  the  air. 
Supposing  an  cquablc  annual  consumption  of  aiiy  article,  it 
rcquircs  but  common  school  arithmetic  to  sliow  that  a  pro- 
tection to  the  cxtciit  of  fifty  per  cent,  continuing  for  eighteen 
ycars,  would  amount  to  a  sum,  which,  at  six  per  cent  intcr- 
est, would  furnish  the  nation  in  that  article  to  the  end  of  * 
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time,  without  ever  paying  any  thiiig  more  for  it.  A  cliild 
tliat  is  so  costly  to  bring  up  ought  to  make  a  very  useful 
mau ;  whereas  it  is  geuerally  tnie  tliat  such  childrcu  liave 
to  be  brought  up  three  or  four  times  over,  and  then  live  on 
the  poor-rates.  If  such  a  protection,  however,  were  to  be 
continued  only  eighteen  years,  and  the  necessity  for  it  then 
cease,  the  industry  having  become  self-supporting,  it  would 
yet  be  true  that  every  pound  would  havc  two  prices,  added 
to  each  other :  one,  the  present  cost  of  making ;  the  other, 
interest  on  old  protection  equal  to  the  present  cost. 

In  fact,  iron  and  sugar  have  been  protected  in  this  country 
since  1816,  and  the  duties  still  continue.  And  all  for  what  ? 
Wliere  is  the  advantage  of  making  a  great  annual  sacrifice, 
for  a  long  time,  to  establish  an  industry  that  will  grow  up 
of  itself  as  soon  as  it  will  pay,  as  was  growing  up  slowly, 
but  successfuUy,  before  there  was  any  protection  ? 

(e)  Finally,  no  sound  and  healthful  manufacture  needs 
protection  at  alK  The  phrase  "  infancy  "  is  entirely  soph- 
istical,  as  applied  to  any  brauch  of  legitimate  industry. 
Each  one  comes  full-grown  and  fuU-armed  into  lifo.  We 
do  not  mean  that  it  has  no  growth,  as  far  as  cxtcnsion  is 
concerned.  It  certainly  does  go  on  from  town  to  town,  from 
State  to  State,  out  of  small  beginnings.  But  there  is  no 
infancy,  so  far  as  completeness  or  robustness  of  lifo  is  con- 
cerned. Suppose,  for  example,  that  there  was  but  one  man- 
ufacturer  of  iron  in  the  country,  and  he  produced  only  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Yet,  if  he  could 
bring  to  Ü\g  market  as  good  and  cheap  an  articlc  as  the 
foreigner,  he  would  be  none  the  worse  for  being  a  solitary 
producer  on  some  mountain  in  Pennsylvania.  The  secu- 
rity  of  any  manufacture  does  not  reside  in  the  nuinber  of 
those  engaged,  but  in  its  jiower  to  meet  the  public  wants. 
However  few  may  be  employed,  however  humble  their  be- 
ginnings, they  stand  simply  in  their  ability  to  soll  a  good 
article  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  are  as  strong  in  this  as 
ever  was  the  proudest  guild  of  London. 
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Of  course,  there  is  a  period  in  every  enterprise  when  all 
is  experiment  and  oiitlay.  Bat  capital  is  always  ready  and 
able  to  mect  the  necessity.  It  belongs  to  capital  to  de  this ; 
for  it  gets  the  remuneration  of  it  when  the  yield  begins. 

There  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  in  the  history  of  the  boot  and  shoe  raaniifactures  of 
the  United  States.  Thcy  never  asked  for  protection  ;  never 
received  any  notice  in  all  the  conflicts  for  increased  tariffs. 
The  trade  grew  up  naturally,  steadily,  and  profitably,  from 
the  first ;  increasing  gradually,  with  the  growtli  of  the  coun- 
try,  until,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not  only  tlie  largest,  but 
one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  this  manufacture  extends  to 
over  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
advantageous  brancli  of  industry  in  the  State. 

There  is  another  populär  argument  for  protection. 

2d,  It  is  claimed  that  we  ouglit  to  protect  our  labor  against 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

Does  a  restrictive  tariff  do  this  ?  Does  it  prevent  the 
laborers  of  Europe  from  entering  into  competition  with  ours  ? 
Does  it  not,  in  fact,  bring  them  to  our  very  doors  ? 

For  fifty  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  important  tar- 
iff, viz.  181G,  there  was  no  immigration  of  any  consequence. 
Soon  after  this,  we  began  to  attract  skilled  workmen.  Some 
were  expressly  hircd  to  come  over  to  teach  us  how  to  spin, 
weave,  <fec.  As  we  raised  the  tariff  and  increased  manu- 
factures,  the  current  increased,  until  it  has  inundated  the 
country.     All  Europe  pours  in  its  starved  labor  upon  us. 

What  kind  of  labor  naturally  emigrates?  The  poorest, 
because  the  bettcr  by  character  and  capacity  can  protect 
itself  longcr  at  home.  An  employer  does  not  turn  his  good 
men  off  first. 

Why  so  large  a  proportion  of  Irish?  Because  theirsäs 
the  cheapest  labor  ;  the  first  thrown  out  in  any  reduction. 
The  tide,  once  turned  upon  us,  kept  swelling,  tili  our  nation- 
ality  is  almost  in  dispute.     This  immense  immigration  never 
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came  here  in  obodience  to  natural  laws,  but  to  the  Icgisla- 
tion  of  Congress.  Instead  of  protecting  American  labor 
against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  we  liave  brought  that 
labor  höre  to  meet  the  American  Citizen  face  to  face,  on  a 
perfect  level,  with  equal  civil  rights,  and  have  given  to  him 
the  aSvantage  of  our  immense  landed  capital.  Whether  this 
is  good  State  policy ;  whether  a  forced  immigration,  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  to  prevent  an  easy  and  natural  assimilation 
with  the  native  population,  is  dcsirablc  or  not, — it  is  not  our 
province  to  discuss.  That  is  a  political  qilestion.  It  only 
belongs  to  us  to  show  that  no  protection  has  been  given  to 
American  labor. 

3d,  It  has  been  gravely  said,  that  the  general  average  of 
all  profits  is  raised  by  a  protcctive  policy. 

If  true,  this  is  a  valuable  discovery.  It  affords  the  easiest 
known  method  of  making  everybody  rieh  at  once,  and  with- 
out  effort.  Government  has  only  to  place  sufficient  restric- 
tions  on  trade  to  carry  up  profits  to  one  hundred  per  cent ; 
and,  when  all  trade  has  ceased,  everybody's  profits  will  be 
immense ! . 

The  folly  of  such  assertions  is  too  apparent  to  justify  any 
considerable  notice. 

Where  are  the  enhanced  profits  to  come  from  ?  Out  of 
the  diminished  production  ?  Is  the  wliole  Icsscncd,  and 
every  part  increased  ?  So  far  as  protection  crcates  a  mo- 
nopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  it  may,  for  a  while,  add 
to  the  profits  of  an  individual  or  a  class,  but  only  by  taxing 
other  industries  for  the  purpose. 

4th,  But  it  is  urged,  leaving  mere  argumcnt,  do  we  not 
hnow  that  protection  csi)ccially  dcvelops  manufacturcs  ?  and 
are  not  manufacturing  coiuitries  found  to  bc,  in  fact,  richer 
than  those  which  are  more  exclusively  agricultural  ?  Both 
propositions  are  true  in  an  isolated  form. 

Other  things  equal,  in  a  normal  statc  of  things,  manufac- 
turing communities  are  older  than  agricultural,  and,  of 
course,  have  much  greater  accumulated  wealth.     England 
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is  older  and  richer  than  the  United  States ;  Massachusetts 
than  Ohio.  Manufactures  arise  because  a  people  have  a  dense 
population,  abundant  capital,  and  great  industrial  activity. 
ündcr  such  cireumstances,  great  wealth  will  be  created,  be- 
cause  tliese  are  the  fit  conditions  of  creating  wealth.  Such 
creations  are  natural. 

It  is,  without  question,  true,  that  in  an  equal  manufao- 
turing  population  will  be  found  a  greater  accuraulation  of 
wealth.  One  important  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  larger 
share  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  production,  and  a 
larger  amount  of  capital  is  employed.  Women  and  chil- 
dren,  who  could  earn  but  little  in  agricultural  labors,  can 
earn  much  in  manufacturing.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  results  of  a  division  of  labor,  as  we  have  already 
shown.  As  we  carry  on  agriculture,  women  and  children 
do  little,  though  in  Continental  Europe  they  do  much. 
Agriculture,  too,  can  be  performed  only  in  certain  pcÄtions 
of  the  year.  Manufacturing  need  never  stop,  'summer  or 
winter,  cold  or  hot,  fair  or  foul.  This  makes  a  wonderful 
difference. 

All  these,  however,  are  economical  advantages,  which 
manufacturing  communities  have,  when  properly  constituted 
and  employed.  These  are  reasons  which  may  induce  such 
industry  ;  never  reasons  why  it  should  be  compelled.  If, 
witli  so  great  a  superiority,  manufactures  do  not  arise 
freely  and  support  thenisclves  fuUy,  it  becomes  a  double 
argument  for  not  forcing  them.  If  such  advantage  will  not 
secure  free  manufacturing,  it  is  certain  that  compulsory 
manufacturing  will  not  secure  these  advantages,  witliout 
the  sacrifice  of  other  interests. 

But  all  this  argument  in  favor  of  manufactures,  and 
these  anticipations  of  agricultural  glut,  come  out  of  a  false 
idea  of  what  are  the  natural  relations  of  these  two  great 
branches  of  labor.  Granted,  that  manufactures  are  a 
desirable  form  of  national  industry,  give  a  good  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  farm  and  the  mine,  and  help  build  up 
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tlie  common  wealth ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  tliem 
on  by  a  forcing  proccss,  for  they  come  of  themselves  as 
soon  aa  profitable.  We  have  already  shown  (page  86) 
that  certain  large  classes  of  manufacturcd  products  receive 
such  a  natural  or  local  protection  as  insures  their  home 
growth.  But  there  are  otlier  classes  wliicli  have  an  encour- 
agement  even  more  liberal.  There  is  a  principle  always 
operating  to  brhig  manufactures  out,  on  every  part  of  tlie 
earth's  surface.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  cer- 
tain branches  anywhere  but  at  the  place  where  the  article 
is  wanted.  The  survey,  grading,  and  construction  of  rail- 
roads  and  canals,  forming  as  they  do  an  immense  portion  of 
the  public  industry,  cannot  be  brought  within  the  purview 
of  the  custom-house.  They  are  necessarily  confined  to  the 
field  in  wliich  these  means  of  transport  are  to  be  used. 
These  may  stand  as  examples  of  a  vast  class  of  industry, 
which  arises  indiflFerently  to  protection.  So  all  tinkering, 
patching,  and  repairing,  great  or  small,  must  be  done  on 
the  8j)ot.  A  glance  at  any  village,  no  matter  how  intimate 
its  connection  with  some  centre  of  trade,  will  show  how 
large  a  share  of  its  labor,  other  than  agricultural,  is  em- 
ployed  in  its  local  work ;  so  that,  one  way  and  another, 
these  classes  of  manufacturing  interests,  which  inevitably 
come  to  the  Community  without  hclp  of  law,  form  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  whole. 

Tlie  value  of  manufacturcd  articles  imported,  for  the  four 
years  preccding  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  ranged  from  one 
himdred  and  fifty  to  two  hundrcd  millions  a  year ;  while 
the  authorities  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  census  csti- 
mate  the  value  of  home  manufactures  at  not  less  than  one 
thousand  millions  a  year,  for  the  same  period.  Such 
comparisons  are  necessarily  crude ;  but  it  would  be  far 
within  bounds  to  say  that  four-fifth%  of  all  the  present 
consumption  of  manufactures  would  be  auppUed  hy  our  na- 
tional  induBtry^  irrespedive  of  protection.  All  the  matter, 
tlien,  comes  to  tliis :   Shall  we  impose  heavy  duties  to  force 
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labor  and  capital  into  such  Channels  as  shall  provide,  at 
great  expense,  the  remaining  fifth  of  the  manufactures  we 
consume  ? 

5th,  Perhaps  the  most  populär  plea  of  all  for  protection 
loüks  to  "  the  development  of  our  natural  resources."  This 
does  not  propose  to  increase  the  gross  or  net  product  of 
national  industry,  does  not  assume  or  assert  that  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  country  are  not  well  employed  at  present ; 
but  it  remembers  the  great  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  we 
have  yet  hidden  in  the  Middle  States  and  the  West,  and  it 
sighs  for  the  thought  of  their  uselessness.  It  rcgards  as 
of  üo  consequence  the  fact  that  digging  or  working  the 
ores  will  not  pay.  It  can  only  exclaim,  "  What  a  pity  that 
such  great  advantage  should  be  unimproved ! "  These 
reasoners  would  call  labor  off  from  the  rieh  fields  of  Qgri- 
culture,  from  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  see  our 
wonderful  mineral  treasures  developed. 

The  answer  to  this  species  of  patriotism  may  be  very 
Short.  Since  Nature  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to  form 
tliese  ores  and  störe  these  mincs,  man  can  at  least  take 
time  enough  to  wait  tili  it  will  pay  to  dig  them.  It  may 
seem  to  some  a  pity  they  should  remain  Underground ;  but 
the  true  cause  of  the  misfortune  resides  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  population  enough  to  settle  densely  one-tenth  of 
our  territory.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  will  eure  itself  as  our 
numbers  increase.  We  can  certainly  afford  to  leave  for 
future  generations  what  we  cannot  afford  to  take  for  our- 
selvcs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROTECTION    (concluded). 

We  have  said  that  legal  protection  may  be  imposed  from 
one  or  more  of  four  general  reasons. 
We  have  discussed  the  lirst  two ;  viz., — 
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To  raise  a  revenue. 

To  enconrage  tlie  growth  of  certain  commodities  at  liorae. 

We  iiow  come  to  the  remaining  reasons,  which  will  de- 
mand  but  littie  attention,  as  their  principles  have  already 
been  developed. 

To  Support  existing  manufactures. 

Here  we  leave  the  expediency  of  founding  special  Indus- 
tries by  a  System  of  protection,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
question,  whether,  such  Industries  having  been  begun  and 
developed  undor  high  tarifiFs,  capital  having  bccomc  so 
engaged,  labor  having  become  so  employed,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  continue  the  protection. 

So  far  as  this  acknowledges  a  moral  Obligation  on  the 
government  to  save  from  loss  those  who  have  foUowed 
the  guidanoe  of  its  laws,  it  is  a  question  for  the  statesman. 
But  the  economist  can  urge,  that,  if  the  bürden  of  such 
bad  investments  must  be  borne  by  the  public,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  have  it  assuraed  in  the  shapc  of  direct  rclief 
to  the  manufacturers,  rathcr  than  by  a  system  which  is 
sure  to  multiply  such  unfortunate  enterprises,  and  pcrpet- 
uate  their  weakness.  That  great  caution  and  forbearance 
are  necessary,  in  removing  even  a  false  Institution,  is  not  a 
maxim  which  economy  has  to  teach  politics. 

And  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  great  practical 
difficulty  of  protection  in  our  country  ;  that  which,  if  all 
its  principles  were  triumphantly  proved  in  gencral  reason- 
ing,  should  still  throw  it  out  of  our  Icgislation.  If  it  were 
proved  harmless,  if  it  were  proved  bencficial,  there  is  a 
'  strong  reason  against  ever  attempting  to  realize  it  here. 
That  difficulty  resides  hi  the  varying  politics  of  our  coun- 
try. Injurious  as  protection  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  any  system  of  it,  however  severe,  would  be  prefcr- 
.  able  to  the  "  open-and-shut "  policy,  absolutely  unavoidable 
in  a  government  like  ours.  It  is  not  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  alternate  successcs  of  partics 
will  not  continue  to  convulse  our  national  legislation ;  and 
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therefore  it  is  with  cmphasis  tnie,  that  a  consistent  System 
of  protection  is  oiily  possible  iii  a  government  with  great 
couservative  force  aiid  great  central  powers.  A  represont- 
ative  body,  embracing  the  most  opposite  interests,  swayed 
by  such  iiifiuences  and  intrigues  as  notoriously  posscss 
such  an  Organization,  and  changed  in  all  its  parts  every 
few  years,  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  adjust  accurately 
and  dispassionately  the  economical  parts  of  a  nation,  and 
distribiite  the  agencies  of  production. 

It  is  our  fclicity,  that  our  well-being  does  not  depend  on 
such  counscls,  but  that  great  Nature  has  fixed  the  forces 
of  industry  in  perfect  hannony,  and  to  the  most  benefi- 
cent  ends. 

To  secure  commcrcial  independence.  True  commercial 
independence  is  attained  by  any  nation,  wlien  its  natural 
resources  are  so  developed  and  cultivated  that  it  bccomes 
a  power  in  the  world,  can  cominand  the  products  of  the 
industry  of  every  clime,  because  it  can  furnish  that  which 
all  others  want.  This  is  independence  in  commerce.  In- 
dependence of  commerce  is  the  independence  of  the  savage, 
or  of  undiscovered  countries.  To  assume  that  such  inde- 
pendence of  all  mutual  helpfulness  is  desirable,  outrages  the 
earliest  sense  of  humanity. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  such  a  Separation  from  all  Offices 
of  kindness  is  necessary  to  protcct  nations  in  war. 

So  far  as  the  State  urges  the  Claims  of  its  own  safety, 
the  principlcs  of  economic  science  must  be  silent.     But 
this  intcrference  with  the  laws  of  value,  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  national  life,  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  ' 
absolute  necessities  of  war. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  suppose,  that  tliis  intcrference 
is  rarely,  if  evcr,  necessary.  There  are  very  few  states 
which  could  not,  on  occasion,  supply  from  their  own  soll . 
the  means  of  warfare.  It  would  be  much  better  that  nations 
should,  by  anticipation,  secure  from  abroad  a  sufficient 
amount  of  material^  than  by  indirect  eflForts  distort  their 
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industry  to  an  extent  many  times  greater  tlian  would  be 
involved  in  obtaiiiing  beforehand,  by  commerce,  whatever 
might  be  necessary. 

But  finally  and  decisivcly,  if  it  is  allcged,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,  to  be  essential  that  a  nation  should  possess 
within  itself  the  means  of  war,  we  answer  that  it  slioiild 
undertake  the  manufacture  by  a  special  govcrnment  agency, 
not  by  changing  the  entire  industry  of  a  pcople  to  produce 
Ulis  as  an  incidental  result.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  procedure 
of  most,  if  not  all,  civilized  nations,  and  leaves  no  force 
in  the  plea  for  national  independence.  But  the  argumcnt 
for  protection  from  the  necessities  of  war  has  almost  dis- 
appeared  in  the  int^jnser  light  of  our  growing  civilization. 
Tlie  independence  of  each  nation  in  commerce,  existing 
harmoniously  with  its  dependence  an  commerce,  forms 
the  best  hope  of  peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  future.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  probabilities  of  war  be- 
tween  any  two  peoples  are  inverscly  as  their  commercial 
relations.  The  great  reason  against  war,  in  the  present 
age,  is  not  the  expense  of  maintaining  armies,  nor  the  de- 
struction  of  life,  but  the  interruption  of  trade.  This  not 
only  puts  peacemakers  in  the  Councils  at  home,  but  makes 
all  nations  mediators  betwecn  the  parties  at  variance. 

The  intcrcourse  betwcen  the  United  States  and  Austria 
is  but  trifling.  A  little  fire  would  kindle  great  strife  be- 
twecn these  two  peoples.  There  would  be  no  great  motivo 
to  forbear  and  adjust  the  occasions  of  dispute.  The  United 
States  and  England,  on  the  other  band,  havc  a  ycarly  trade 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  doUars,  which  inter- 
poses  itself  between  the  nations,  however  angry,  a  great 
Standing  policy  of  peace. 

All  general  economic  principles  urge  the  extinction  of 
war.  All  special  economical  interdependences  postpone 
and  weaken  the  provocations  of  war.  Resting  on  this  prin- 
ciple,  we  shall  find  nothing  good  in  the  scheme  of  making 
nations  independent,  that  they  may  the  better  fight.     We 
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sliall  recognize  commerce  as  tlie  great  boiid  of  human 
brothcrhood. 

But,  after  all  argument  lias  been  closed  on  the  principles 
of  protection,  we  still  find  one  plca  remaining.  If  freedom 
of  intercourse,  it  is  said,  were  only  imiversal,  it  would  be 
well ;  but,  since  it  is  not,  each  nation  must  protcct  itself, 
and  do  as  it  is  done  by. 

.  Let  US  supposo  that  England  refuses  to  take  our  wlicat. 
Would  that  be  a  good  rcason  why  we  should  not  take  iron 
from  her,  if  we  get  it  so,  cheaper  than  by  making  it  ?  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  protected  suffers  more  than 
the  excluded  Community.  If  England  should  exclu|Je  our 
wheat,  whom  would  she  injure  ?  Ourselves  somewhat,  that 
is,  to  the  extent  of  the  profits  we  should  have  made  ;  her- 
seif still  more,  that  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  vastly  enhanced 
cost  of  the  grain.  If,  in  retaliation,  we  exclude  her  iron, 
whom  do  we  injure  ?    Her  somewhat ;  ourselves  nmch  more. 

Let  US  examine  more  in  detail  the  consequences  of  our 
exclusion  from  foreign  ports.  If  partial,  we^  could  still,  by 
selling  our  wheat,  get  iron  cheaper  than  by  making  it. 

If  total,  the  closing  of  our  markets  for  wheat  could  turn 
our  industry  towards  other  forms  of  production.  This 
w^ould  constitutc  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  manu- 
facturcs  would  legitimately  arise ;  and  it  would  be  more 
sensible  and  healthful  than  if  it  came  as  the  result  of  our 
own  restrictive  legislation. 

The  füll  consequences  of  the  policy  of  retaliation  would 
be,  each  people  refusing  to  receive  the  products  of  others, 
trade  annihilated,  industry  crippled,  all  nations  isolated, 
with  no  mutual  interest  but  robbery  and  plunder. 

We  have  said,  that  England,  by  imposing  a  duty,  say  of 
fifty  per  cent,  on  our  wheat,  would  injure  us  to  the  extent 
of  our  possible  profits,  and  herseif  to  the  extent  of  the 
enlianced  cost  of  the  grain.  On  a  closer  inquiry,  we  shall 
see  that  the  injury  to  ourselves  is  compensated  in  part;  that 
to  hcrsclf  is  aggravated. 
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The  consequence  of  such  a  duty  would  be,  that  tho  con- 
sumptioii  would  fall  off  in  some  degree.  Her  poor  would 
ßubsist  more  on  potatoes,  or  other  articlcs  cheaper  than 
flour.  But,  notwithstanding  these  shifts,  it  would  be  found 
that  it  cost  her  laboring  population  more  to  live,  even 
thougli  they  lived  more  meanly.  Their  wages  must  be 
raised:  tliis  is  certam.  All  taxes  laid  on  commodities 
which  the  laborer  must  use  have  the  effeet  to  reduec  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  bis  food  to  a  certain  point ;  but  he 
must  live^  and  his  wages  must  be  raised  to  enable  him  to 
do  80  with  the  enlianeed  price  of  wheat.  This  would  make 
it  more  expensive  for  England  to  manufacture  her  goods, 
and  would,  in  part,  so  far  reduce  her  ability  to  compete  in 
the  market«  of  the  world.  By  such  a  policy,  she  would 
weaken  her  own  industry,  and  to  a  degree  exclude  herseif 
from  commerce.  This  would  afford  another  condition 
under  which  manufactures  would  legitimately  arise  in  this 
country,  whosc  wheat  was  excluded. 

That  this  is  no  impossible  supposition,  will  be  evidenced 
by  the  condition  of  England  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  The  movement  in  favor  of  that  grcat  mea^ure  oriji- 
nated  in  Manchester,  and  was  carried,  against  the  nobility 
and  the  landed  interest,  by  the  resolute  eflforts  of  the  manu- 
facturing  class. 

What  advantage  is  there  in  refusing  to  buy  of  a  nation 
because  it  refuses  to  buy  of  us  ?  It  is  retaliation  and 
rcvenge,  not  self-defence  or  self-vindication.  The  first 
historical  instance  of  such  retaliatory  Icgislation  is  the 
establishment,  by  the  Vcnetians,  of  customs  duties,  to  de- 
prive  forcigners  of  the  bcncfit  of  their  trade  ;  in  return  for 
which,  Charles  V.  imposed  twenty  per  ccnt  duty  on  all 
Tenetian  merchandise.  The  most  wise  and  useful  econom- 
ical  act  of  this  Century  was  that  by  which,  by  the  excrtions 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  England  and  France,  so  long  contending 
only  in  exclusions  and  mutual  injuries,  thrcw  opcn  their 
ports  to  the  free  entry  of  hundreds  of  articles,  to  the  com- 
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mon  bcnefit  of  both,  and  to  the  advancement  of  good  feeling 
and  hearty  alliance ;  a  measure,  tliat,  between  the  years 
1859  and  1863,  increased  by  seventy-three  per  cent  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  with  France,  while  proving  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  labor  of  the  latter  country. 

We  infer,  from  all  that  has  preeeded,  that  "  protection  "  is 
an  unfortunate  expression.  To  restrict  industry,  to  put  the 
bad  on  the  level  of  the  good,  to  remove  from  industry  its 
only  guaranty  of  a  füll  reward,  to  contract  trade  and  neu- 
tralize  the  gifts  of  Nature,  is  not  protection,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

In  conclusion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  allude 
to  the  great  natural  characteristics  of  our  national  indus- 
try. Wo  see  tliat  the  important  fact  of  our  condition  is 
unequalled  agricultural  power.  Possessing  such  an  advan- 
tage,  with  an  active,  enlightened,  and  enterprising  population, 
and  an  industry  pcrfectly  untrammcUed,  we  should  naturally 
bccome  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  create,  as  a  certain 
consequencc,  the  most  extensive  and  powerfiil  commercial 
and  naval  marine  on  the  globe.  We  should  secure,  by  sca 
and  land,  a  grcater  power  to  give  help  to  friends,  or  hurt  to 
focs,  than  any  othcr  people,  and  should  rapidly  attain'our 
best  national  condition. 

We  should  havc,  not  only  the  most  profitable,  but  the  most 
salutary  industry,  as  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  unlim- 
ited  wealth  as  to  a  sound  physical  development  and  high 
moral  culture.  We  should  have  manufacturcs,  also,  in  their 
spontaneous  growth.  Thcy  would  arise  —  tlicy  were  arising 
prcvious  to  any  tariff —  as  fast  as  the  best  intcrests  of  the 
country  required  them. 

States  and  sections,  like  New  England,  would  naturally 
and  profitably  undcrtake  manufacturcs,  because  tliey  havc  a 
thinncr  soll,  a  denser  population,  and  a  larger  capital  relar 
tivcly,  than  others.  Such  rcgions  would  be  the  Workshops 
of  the  nation,  while  the  prairies  of  the  West  and  the  rieh 
uplands  of  the  Middle  States  would  be  the  nation's  farms. 
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What  manufactures  arise  of  themselvcs  should  be  welr 
comedy  for  they  come  in  obedieiice  to  natural  laws ;  tlicy  are 
founded  on  extraordinary  facilities,  on  high  natural  protec- 
tion, on  local  necessities.  But  we  bind  the  swelling  thews 
of  the  youth  when  we  endeavor  to  force  on  America  the 
industry  of  Europe.  We  grow  enough  every  year  to  cover 
Bome  of  tlie  kingdonis  of  the  old  world.  Every  year's 
growth  Stretches  over  and  appropriatcs  some  country,  fer- 
tile  as  the  plains  of  the  Nile,  and  bearmg  every  manner  of 
precious  or  useful  ore.  Here  is  our  destiny.  This  is  our 
wealth. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  because  it  is  the  great 
fact  in  regard  to  manufactures,  that  they  only  nccd  to  be 
"  let  alone."  When  a  distinguished  French  minister  of 
finance  called  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  to  Paris, 
and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  them,  they  made  the  well- 
known  answer,  "Laissez  nous  faire."  It  is  within  our 
personal  knowledge,  that,  when  the  proposal  was  made  to 
impose  the  protcctive  tariff  of  1816,  the  leading  manufac- 
tures of  Rhode  Island,  amongst  whom  was  the  late  Mr. 
Slater,  the  father  of  cotton-spinning  in  this  country,  mct  at 
the  counting-room  of  one  of  their  number,  and,  after  dclil> 
erate  consultation  upon  the  matter,  came  unaniniously  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  had  "  rather  be  let  alone."  Their 
business  had  grown  up  naturally,  and  succceded  well ;  and 
they  feit  confident  of  its  continucd  prosperity,  if  unintcr- 
fered  with  by  government.  On  tlie  other  band,  they  argucd, 
that,  by  laying  a  protective  tariff,  the  business  would  be 
thrown  out  of  its  natural  Channels,  and  become  fluctuating 
and  uncertain.  IIow  well  founded  were  tliese  anticipations 
ßubsequent  events  have  fully  shown. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  matter  of  profound  astonishment 
to  the  future  historian,  that  a  peoplo  who  had  a  free  and 
untrammelled  industry,  with  natural  advantages  for  the 
most  productive  agriculture  in  the  world  and  for  the  legiti- 
mate  growth  of  every  kind  of  manufacturc,  should  ever 
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have  asked  for  restrictions  upon  trade.  But,  in  truth,  they 
did  not  ask  for  protection  at  tlie  outset.  It  was  forced 
upon  them  by  politicians,  irrespective  of  their  wishes,  for 
tlie  avowed  purpose  of  securing  a  home  market  for  cotton. 

All  New  England  was  opposed  to  the  policy,  and  pro- 
testod  against  it;  yet  it  was  carried.  Special  forms  of 
manufacturing  were  brought  into  existenco ;  and,  as  these 
were  sickly  and  needed  all  the  help  they  could  obtain  from 
government,  an  interested  party  was  formed  which  clam- 
ored  incessantly  for  protection.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the 
third  tariff,  that  of  1824,  had  gone  into  Operation,  that  the 
Northern  and  Central  States  became  the  partisans  of  pro- 
tection. As  New  England  was  the  last  to  assent  to  restric- 
tive  legislation,  so  she  will  undoubtedly  be  the  first  to  ask 
for  its  abandonment.  No  policy  could  be  more  adverse  to 
her  permanent  interests.  She  has  great  natural  advantages 
for  manufacturing.  With  these,  she  can  carry  them  on 
successfully.  By  high  protective  düties,  other  sections  of 
the  country,  not  having  the  same  natural  advantages,  will 
be  led  to  introduce  the  same  branches  of  industry,*  and  she 
will  find  her  severest  competition  at  home  ;  while  all  parts 
of  the  nation  will  be  crippled  by  a  false  System,  equally 
against  tlie  laws  of  nature  and  value ;  since  protection,  as 
previously  shown,  puts  the  bad  on  the  level  with  the  good, 
and  destroys  all  natural  tests  of  usefiilness  in  production. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  protective  duties 
must  be  high  enough  to  enable  the  home  manufacturer  to 
get,  at  least,  average  profits ;  that  is,  such  profits  as  com- 
modities  in  general  afford.  He  will  not  make  broadcloth 
unless  it  is  as  profitable  as  any  other  brauch  of  trade,  manu- 
facture,  or  agriculture.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  protection ; 
and  the  duties  must  be  carried  upwards,  until  they  arrive 
at  that  point  in  which  those  who  are  manufacturing  tx)  the 
greatest  dimdvantage  can  make  average  profits  ;  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  call  for  higher  duties.     This  is  one  of  the 

*  Tills  \a  already  becoming  quite  apparent. 
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practical  difficulties  of  protection.  The  higher  the  duties 
imposed,  the  greater  will  be  the  rush  into  the  protected 
brauch  of  indiistry ;  and  none  will  be  satisfied  until  thcy 
make  the  business  profitable,  however  impcrfectly  con- 
ducted.  Hence  there  will  be  a  constant  call  for  increased 
duties.  Witness  the  history  of  protection  in  the  United 
States,  —  a  tariff  in  1816,  a  higher  one  in  1820,  higher  yet 
in  1824,  still  higher  in  1828,  with  continued  changes  from 
that  time  to  tliis. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

BALANCE    OF    TRADE. 

What  is  meant  by  the  balance  of  trade  ? 

An  actual  balance  of  trade  is  the  difference  between  the 
amoiint  of  values  exported  and  the  amount  of  values  import- 
ed.  This  seems  a  very  simple  proposition  ;  yet  the  question 
is  one  of  great  complexity,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  exports  of  a  nation 
do  or  do  not  actually  equal  the  Imports.  Superficial  ob- 
servers  resort  to  the  financial  returns  made  to  th^  govern- 
ment ;  and  finding,  for  example,  that  the  Imports  of  1854 
aniounted  to  $304,562,381,  while  the  exports  were  but 
$278,241,064,  leaving  a  difference  of  $24,321,317,  they  has- 
tily  conclude  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  this 
country  to  that  amount.  Such  a  conclusion  would  not 
have  a  sufficient  foundation. 

To  understand  this  subject,  we  must  notice  that  the 
exports  are  stated  at  their  value  at  our  own  custom-houses, 
while  the  amount  imported  is  stated  at  the  value  in  forcign 
countries.*  If  we  suppose  the  amount  exported  in  1854 
was  on  American  account,  and  paid  a  profit  of  only  nine 

•  Besidcs,  exports  are  estimated  at  currency  prices;  imports,  in  gold 
ralues,  —  a  very  wide  difference  undcr  a  depreciated  currency. 
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per  Cent  on  the  custom-house  valuation,  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  amount  to  $26,321,317,  a  sum  larger  than  the  assumed 
balance ;  and,  if  so,  the  commodities  exported  actually 
paid  for  the  amount  imported,  and  the  supposed  unfavor- 
able  balance  is  annihilated.  As  the  goods  exported  should 
seil  for  enougli  abroad,  and  as  they  do  generally  seil  for 
enough  to  pay  all  charges  of  freight,  insurance,  &c.,  with 
reasonable  commissions,  say  in  all  fifteen  per  cent,  we  may 
justly  infer  that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  balance  in  favor  of  this 
country  in  1854.  But  the  question  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  an  actual  balance  that  year  can  only  be  determined 
by  ascertainiug  whether  our  exports  generally  sold  for  an 
advance  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  Imports.  This  is  knowa 
only  to  those  engaged  in  or  familiär  with  the  results  of 
tlie  export  trade  of  1854.  Tlie  balance  might  liave  been 
grcater  or  less  than  what  it  appears  from  custom-house 
statistics. 

On  the  other  band,  in  1855,  our  exports  exceeded  our 
Imports  by  $13,688,326.  Does  that  show  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  ?  Apparently  ;  yet  there  might  have 
been  a  loss  upon  our  exports  which  would  more  than  bal- 
ance the  $13,688,326. 

Although  the  financial  tablcs  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  do  by  no  means  decide  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
the  custom-house  retm^ns  are  never  conclusive  evidence, 
yet  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  on  which  side  the  balance  is.  In  1836,  for  example, 
we  exported  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions,  and 
imported  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  millions ;  an  excess 
of  sixty-one  millions,  making  a  difierence  of  sixty  per  cent 
over  exports.  In  this  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt  there 
was  a  larger  actual  balance  against  the  country,  because  the 
profits  could  not  have  been  equal  to  the  excess.  So  too,  to 
go  fiirther  back,  in  1816,  the  ex{>orts  were  fifty-two  mil- 
lions ;  imports,  one  hmidrcd  and  twelve  millions ;  excess, 
sixty  millions,  or  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.     The 
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unfavorable  balance  in  both  cases  caused  great  distress  by 
tbc  necessary  exportatipn  of  spepie. 

Balance  of  trade  how  adjusted. 

We  have  heretofore  said  that  an  unfavorable  balance 
must  be  liquidated  with  specie.  This  is  the  general  fact ; 
but  it  is  not  always  disposed  of  in  tliat  way.  For  example, 
the  balance  against  the  United  States  in  1853,  as  per  Finan- 
cial Report,  was  thirty-seven  millions.  Now,  if  this  were  in 
fact  an  actual  balance,  a  part  of  this  might  have  been 
extended  to  the  next  year,  and  paid  in  cotton  or  wheat;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  several  millions  of  railroad  or  other 
Stocks  might  have  been  sent  abroad  and  sold,  and  the  bal- 
ance scttled  from  the  proceeds. 

If  the  commerce  of  a  country  is  in  a  really  prosperous 
coiidition,  the  value  of  its  Imports  will,  in  the  long-run, 
exceed  its  actual  exports,  because  its  export  trade  should 
pay  a  profit.  No  country  is  enriched  by  trade,  unless  its 
aggregate  Imports  do  exceed  in  value  its  exports.  It  is 
no  matter  whether  the  excess  of  Imports  over  exports  is 
brought  into  the  country  in  specie  or  any  other  dcsirable 
commodity,  provided  its  own  currency  be  a  true  Standard 
of  value. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  for  1863  showcd  the  fol- 
lowing  results:  Exports  (Financial  Report,  1864),  8350,- 
152,125;  imports,  1252,187,587;  balance,  $97,864,538. 
Tlie  returns  also  showed  an  export  of  gold  to  the  amount 
of  $82,364,482,  an  import  of  gold  of  $9,584,105,  giving  a 
balance  of  $72,780,377.  A  considerable  part  of  this  gold 
was,  doubtless,  sent  abroad  for  safe  kecping  by  tiniid  capi- 
talists,  and  not  over-loyal  Citizens.  The  large  ])alance  of 
seventy-two  millions  in  fuvor  of  the  United  States  was  no 
indication  of  a  profitable  trade  that  year ;  quite  othcrwise. 
The  ])alance  of  gold  exportcd  in  1864  was  ninety-one  mil- 
lions. Another  fact,  that  throws  additional  conjecturo  upon 
the  apparent  balance  of  trade,  is,  that  false  invoices  are 
Ußcd  to  an  enormous  extent  at  our  American  custom-houses. 
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Whciievcr  duties  are  charged  upon  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modities,  it  is  au  object  to  have  tljem  invoiccd  as  low  as 
possible.  Fraudulcnt  invoices  are  often  madc  out  abroad 
aud  sworu  to  by  the  importers  here^  aud  thus  the  actual 
value  or  amouut  paid  for  the  foreigu  mercliaudiso  is  not 
accurately  exhibited.  The  Revenue  Commissioners  (see 
their  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  29, 
1866,  page  45)  estimate  that  the  frauds  at  the  New- York 
Custom-House  alone  are  frora  "  twelve  to  twenty-five  mil- 
lions  annually."  The  aggregate  of  these  frauds  throughout 
the  country  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  forty  millions  per 
annum;  but,  if  they  amount  to  only  thirty  millions,  the 
"  balance  of  trade  "  is  seriously  influenced  by  them. 

There  is  still  another  consideration ;  viz.,  that  the  United 
States  are  much  indebted  abroad,  and  a  large  sura  is 
required  to  pay  the  annual  interest.  This  can  only  be  paid 
by  our  exports  of  merchandise  or  specie ;  for  both  are  aliko 
reckoned  in  our  list  of  "  exports."  We  owed  $500,000,000 
abroad  in  1860  (see  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  1863, 
page  42,  Treasury  Report).  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, in  bis  Report  for  1865,  page  7,  estimates  the  amount 
of  our  securities  sent  abroad  Ü\o  lastfive  years  at  1713,000,- 
000,  — in  all,  then,  $1,213,000,000.  The  interest  on  this 
sum,  at  six  per  cent,  will  be  $72,780,000  ;  and  this  must  be 
providcd  for  in  our  exports. 

Many  considerations  of  this  gencral  charactcr  might  be 
brought  forward ;  but  sufficicnt  has  already  been  said,  we 
trust,  to  show  what  the  real  nature  of  a  balance  of  trade  is, 
and  how  difficult  a  matter  it  must  always  be  to  determine 
with  accuracy  upon  which  side  it  actually  is,  and  what  its 
amount. 
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PART  SECOND.— INSTRUMENTS  OF  EXCHANGE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

BARTER  AND   THE  DIFFERENT   FORMS   OF   CURRENCY. 

We  have  disciissed  the  priiiciplc8  upon  which  exchanges 
are  madc.  We  now  come  to  coiisider  the  iustruments  by 
which  they  are  effected. 

These  are  of  three  kinds :  — 

Ist,  Barter. 

2d,  A  common  medium,  or  currency. 

3d,  Differeut  forms  of  credit. 

No  person  produces  every  thing  he  wishes  to  consume. 
Even  in  the  savage  state,  men  will  obtain  different  products, 
as  they  have  skill  and  opportunity.  These  they  will  ex- 
change  among  themselves  in  kind. 

As  the  civilized  state  appears,  the  necessity  for  inter- 
change  of  commodities  increases.  Every  meclianic  must 
exchange  his  products  with  every  other  meclianic,  and  all 
these  with  the  agriculturist  and  fisherman  ;  so  that  ex- 
change becomes  one  of  the  greatest  departments  of  human 
industry.  But,  under  thcae  circumstanccs,  barter,  or  ex- 
change in  kind,  becomes  a  vcry  inconvenicnt  and  cliimsy 
mode  of  effecting  the  dcaired  object.  For  examplc,  the 
farmer  may  wish  to  exchange  whcat  for  a  hat ;  but  the  hat- 
ter  is  already  supplied:  what,  thcn,  will  the  hatter  acccpt? 
A  table.  The  fanner  must  thcn  go  to  the  cabinet-makcr,  and 
offer  his  wheat  for  a  table.  But  the  ca])inet-maker  is  sup- 
plied with  wheat.  Ile  would,  however,  accept  a  pair  of 
boots.  The  farmer  applies  to  the  boot-maker,  who  happens 
to  wish  for  wheat  and  acccpts  the  offer.  With  the  boots  the 
farmer  gets  the  table,  and  with  the  table  gets  the  hat  which 
he  desired. 
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In  such  a  state  of  tliings,  this  was  the  ouly  process  by 
which  exchangcs  could  be  effected ;  circuitous,  and  expen- 
sive  in  time  and  labor,  as  it  was. 

We  miglit  have  supposed  a  far  more  diflBcult  case ;  but 
this  is  suflScicnt  to  illustrate  the  inconvenicnce  of  harter^  or 
the  direct  exchange  of  commodities.  But  there  is  still 
another  diflSculty,  of  scarcely  less  magnitude.  When  arti- 
cles  to  be  exchanged  becamc  numerous,  it  woidd  be  found  a 
very  intricate  matter  to  establish  satisfactorily  the  relative 
value  of  each.  For  example,  how  many  sheep  shall  be 
given  for  a  cow  ?  How  many  cows  for  a  horse  ?  How 
much  corn  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  ?  How  much  butter  for  a 
gallon  of  molasses  ?  How  many  eggs  for  a  pound  of  tea, 
sugar,  or  coffee  ?  How  many  of  any  or  all  of  these  for  a 
cart,  plough,  spade,  chair,  table,  &c.,  through  an  intermina- 
ble  series  of  exchanges  ? 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  price^  because  there  would  be  no  common  Standard,  to 
which  the  value  of  all  articles  could  be  referred. 

AVliat,  tlien,  was  wantcd  ?  Evidently,  some  article  which 
all  persons,  eithcr  by  common  consent  or  the  force  of  law, 
shall  accept  for  whatever  they  have  to  seil,  and  by  which 
they  will  measurc  the  value  of  any  thing  sold. 

That  article  would  perform  two  important  functions ;  viz., 
it  would  be  an  Instrument  of  exchange,  and  a  Standard  of 
value :  in  other  words,  it  would  be  money. 

We  learn  the  truo  nature  of  money,  then,  from  its  origin 
and  the  functions  it  performs.  These  oflSces  or  functions 
we  must  examine  in  detail. 

Ist,  As  a  medium  of  exchange.  This  may  be  whoUy  con- 
ventional.  Any  thing,  which,  by  general  consent  or  in 
obedience  to  law,  all  receive  in  exchange,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  So  far  as.this  function  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  the  article  has  value  or  not:  safety 
and  convenience  are  the  only  considerations  of  importance. 
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Money,  in  this  respect,  is  simply  a  counter,  token,  or  uni- 
versal equivalent. 

2(1,  As  a  Standard  of  value.  Value  is  not  conventional. 
It  attaches  to  all  objeets  wliich  are  dcsired,  but  cannot  be 
had  without  effort  or  labor.  Since  the  value  of  any  thiiig 
is  its  power  in  exchange,  we  say  that  notliing  is  valu- 
able  which  will  not  command  labor,  or  that  which  costs 
labor. 

"  Value  implies  comparison,  appropriation,  estimation,  measure. 
In  Order  that  two  things  should  measure  each  other,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  commeosurable ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  they  must  be  of 
the  same  kind."  —  Bastiat. 

Therefore,  if  we  would  measure  value,  we  must  use  an 
article  that  has  value  in  it.  The  measure  must  evidently 
have  the  same  quality  as  the  thing  to  be  measured, — 
weight  to  measure  weight,  length  to  measure  length,  vol- 
ume  to  measure  volume,  value  to  measure  value. 

The  Standard  must  be  as  nearly  invariable  as  possible. 
An  absolutely  invariable  Standard  is  unattainable,  because 
the  Standard  itself  must  be  subjeet  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
objeets  to  be  measured ;  that  is,  cost  of  production,  supply 
and  demand,  &e. 

Hence  we  must  take  that  for  a  Standard,  wliich,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long-run,  is  subjeet  to  the  least  fluctua- 
tion.  Of  all  objeets  of  this  kind,  we  shall  sce  that  the 
preeious  metals  are  the  least  liable  to  great  and  violcnt 
changes  in  value. 

In  examining  the  principle  of  barter,  we  were  forced,  by 
its  practical  difficulties,  to  accept  the  rcsource  of  a  universal 
equivalent  for  all  commodities.  This,  in  its  original  form, 
is  money.  But  the  course  of  civilized  industry  has  intro- 
duced  scveral  forms  of  such  an  equivalent,  of  which  the 
money,  by  which  men  first  escaped  from  the  difliculties  of 
barter,  is  only  one.  All  these  forms  are  classed  as  cur- 
rency ;  and  therefore,  in  discussing  the  Instruments  of 
exchange,  next  after  barter  we  come  to  the  subjeet  of — 
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CURRENCY. 

Tliis  is  a  general  term  for  all  tbe  contrivances  by  which 
Society  seeks  to  effect  a  general  exchange  of  values,  and 
discharge  peeuniary  obligations.  There  are  four  distinct 
kinds  or  species  of  currency,  each  differing  from  tbe  otbers 
in  important  particulars. 

Ist,  Tbe  first  of  tbese  instruments  is  called  money.  Any 
article,  wbicb,  baving  a  universally  recognized  value  in 
itself,  all  persons  accept  as  an  equivalent,  or  medium  of 
excbange,  and  wbicb,  consequently,  becomes  tbe  Standard 
by  wbicb  all  otber  values  are  measured  or  determined,  and 
in  wbicb  all  peeuniary  obligations  are  expressed  and  dis- 
cbarged,  is  money.  Being  <;omposed  generally  of  tbe  pre- 
cious  metals,  it  is  often  known  as  "  bard-money  currency," 
but  is  more  properly  a  value  currency,  ßeal  money  is 
simply  value  in  a  form  tbe  most  available  for  coumianding 
all  otber  values,  a  servicc  wbicb  all  will  accept  for  any 
otber  kind  of  scrvice,  wbicb  measures  all  otber  Services  or 
values  most  convenicntly. 

2d,  Tbe  second  kind  of  currency  consists  of  written  pro- 
mises,  made  usually  by  governments,  to  pay  money  at  a 
distaut  or  indefinite  period,  wbicb  nevertbeless,  by  force  of 
law  or  otber  circumstances,  are  accepted  as  money,  and 
perform  its  general  functions.  Tbe  notes  issued  by  tbo 
treasury  of  tbe  United  States,  and  familiarly  known  as 
"  greenbacks,"  now  (1865)  in  circulation,  are  of  tbis  de- 
scription. 

Tbcy  form  a  strictly  credit  currency,  but,  in  conamon  par- 
lance,  are  called  paper  money. 

3d,  A  tbird  description  of  currency  is  formed  of  writ- 
ten promises  to  pay  specie  on  demand,  issued  in  excess 
of  tbe  actual  amount  of  specie,  or  money,  in  poasession  of 
tbe  promisors  absolutely  beld  for  tbe  redemption  tbereof. 
Tbese  notes  or  promises  are  generally  issued  by  corporar 
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tions,  called  banking  institutions,  and  circulate,  whilc  cur- 
reiit,  as  moncy,  i^erforming  all  its  functioiis.     Tliis  is  called 

a  MIXED  CURRENCY. 

4th,  A  fourth  kiiid  of  currency  consists  of  writtcn  prom- 
ises,  payable  on  demand,  issued  by  responsible  parties,  for 
tlie  pajrment  of  wliich,  in  füll,  the  spocie  is  actually  lield  in 
trust  by  the  promisors.  As  such  a  currency  is  precisely 
adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  the  trading  and  business  classes, 
and  fully  combines  convenience  with  safcty,  the  two  great 
desiderata,  it  is  with  great  propriety  called  a  mercantile 

CURRENCY. 

Of  the  four  kuids  of  currency,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
two,  the  first  and  fourth,  are  classed  as  value  currency  ;  the 
second,  as  credit ;  the  third,  as  mixed,  consisting  of  value 
and  credit. 

The  foUowing  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  currency :  — 

I.  Money t.«.  .  Specie. 

n.  Credit  currency    .     .     .  ue,  .  Promises  without  specie. 

III.  Mixed  currency    .     .     .  ue.  .  Promises  with  part  specie. 

IV.  Mercantile  currency  .     .  i.e.  .  Promises  with  füll  specie. 

After  this  Statement  and  Classification  of  the  different 
kinds  of  currency,  it  is  proposed  to  examine  each  in  detail, 
and  dctennuie  their  several  characteristics,  and  also  the 
influence  of  each  upon  the  industrial  interests  and  gencral 
welfare  of  mankind. 

No  subject  is  more  involved  in  mystery  and  uncertainty 
in  the  populär  mind  than  that  of  currency.  Tliis  arises, 
principally,  froni  the  fact,  that  the  different  kinds  are  con- 
founded,  and  the  whole  matter  thereby  rendered  incompre- 
hen8i])le.  The  general  use  of  mixed-currcncy  notcs,  wlüch, 
to  a  superficial  observer,  seem  to  possess  all  tlie  attributes 
of  money,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  this  result. 

To  obtain  a  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  the  subject,  it  is 
therefore  quite  necessary,  that  we  divest  it  of  all  its  usual 
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environments  and  associations,  and,  for  the  time  being,  even 
of  the  forms  and  terms  with  which  we  are  familiär,  and 
regard  the  question  as  abstractly  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  n. 

I.   MONEY. 

Having  examined  the  nature  and  funetions  of  currency,  we 
shall  now  speak  of  the  actual  money>»of  commerce,  or  the 
universally  accepted  equivalent. 

In  all  ages  and  countrics,  this  has  consisted  of  the  pre- 
cious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  with  the  baser  metals  or  alloya 
for  fractional  purposes. 

Local  currencies  have  been  various.  Lacedaemon  had 
iron  moncy.  The  Romans  are  supposed  by  many  to  have 
used  cattle  and  shecp  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history ; 
and  their  coins  bear  the  Images  of  those  animals,  as  indi- 
cating  their  value.* 

Tobacco  was  once  currency,  and  a  legal  tender,  in 
Virginia. 

Tlie  first  currency  legally  established  in  Massachusetts 
was  bullets.  The  "  General  Courte  ordered  [March  4, 
1635]  that  bulletts  of  a  füll  boare  shall  passe  currently  for 
a  farthing  a  peice,  provided  that  noe  man  be  compelled 
to  take  above  12**  at  a  time."  Again,  it  was  enacted  "  that 
merchp,ntable  bcaver  shall  pass  at  X'  the  pound."  In 
1637,  the  "  Courte  ordered  that  Wampumpege  should  pass 
at  six  for  a  pcnny,  for  all  sums  under  12^."  In  1640  and 
1641,  additional  laws  were  enacted,  making  wampum  a  law- 
ful  tender. 

Many  expedients  like  thcse  have,  at  different  times  and 

different  comitries,  been  adopted  to  secure  a  temporary  and 

partial  currency ;  but  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  who  paid 

"  four  hundred  shekcls,  current  moncy  with  the  merchants, 

*  Heuce  called  pecunia,  money,  firom  pecus,  a  flock. 
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for  the  field  of  Ephron,"  to  the  prcsent  time,  tho  money 
used  in  commerce  has  always  bccn  composcd  of  gold  and 
ßilver.  These,  and  these  only,  have  formed  the  universal 
medium  of  exchange  and  Standard  of  value. 

The  use  of  these  metals  arises  from  nothing  conventional. 
No  international  agreemcnt  was  evcr  made  respecting  them ; 
yet  they  are  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  mthout  hesita- 
tion,  received  in  exchange  for  whatever  any  one  may  wish 
to  dispose  of.  They  secure  their  currency  simj)ly  by  their 
peculiar  adaptednesi;  to  tlie  purpose. 

Wliat  their  peculiarities  are  we  propose  now  to  consider. 

Ist,  They  possess  value,  that  is,  have  power  in  exchange. 
•They  cost  labor,  and  are  objects  of  desire.  They  cannot  be 
had  without  labor,  or  an  equivalent.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  article  used  as  a  Standard  of  value  must  posscss 
value  in  itself,  since  we  can  only  compare  value  with  value. 
Gold  and  silver  have  this  indispensable  requisite.  They  are 
subjcct  to  all  the  laws  of  value  as  truly  as  wheat  or  any 
other  commodity. 

2d,  These  metals  are  stähle  in  value  ;  that  is,  the  most  so 
of  known  commodities.  They  are  subjcct  to  no  violent 
changes,  like  flour  or  cotton:  for  example,  wheat  often 
varies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  in  a  few  months. 
Tliey  change  in  value,  indeed,  from  agc  to  agc  ;  but  so  grad- 
ually  is  this  accomplislied  as  to  be  quite  imj)erccptible  at 
the  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  Western  Continent,  whicli  opened  to 
the  commercial  world  the  accumulated  treasures  of  Mexico 
and  South  America,  caused  the  greatest  change  known  to 
history ;  yet  it  is  calculated,  that  from  1492  to  IßoO,  a 
period  of  one  hundrcd  and  fifty  years,  gold  and  silver  feil 
only  seventy-five  jjcr  cent,  equivalent  to  half  of  one  per 
cent  per  annum ;  so  that  even  tliis  great  change  must  have 
been  so  gradual  as  to  have  inflictcd  little  injury  on  indi\id- 
uals,  and  could  only  have  been  appreciated  by  those  holding 
long  annuitics  or  similar  securities. 
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3d,  They  are  conveniently  portable;  the  most  so,  in  fact, 
of  all  commodities  existiiig  in  adcquate  quantity.  One 
pound  weight  of  gold  will  ordiuarily  coinmand,  in  exchange, 
fifteen  tliousand  pounds  of  wlicat,  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  Indian  corn,  five  tons  of  rice,  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
cotton. 

4th,  These  metals  are  malleable.  They  can  be  wrought 
into  any  shape,  will  rcceive  and  retain  any  Impression,  may 
be  dividcd  into  the  minutest  quantities,  and  again  iinited, 
with  the  smallcst  possible  loss.  Hence'  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  coinage,  or  a  great  varicty  of  alternate  uses. 

5th,  They  are  of  uniform  quality,  Gold  and  silrer  are 
always  and  everywhere  the  same.  Found  in  California,* 
Australia,  or  Russia,  gold  is  everywhere  gold.  The  iron 
of  different  countries  varies  greatly.  The  copper  of  Siberia 
is  better  than  that  of  Germany,  while  that  of  Sweden  is 
better  than  that  of  Siberia,  and  that  of  Japan  surpasses  that 
of  Sweden.     It  is  not  so  with  the  precious  metals. 

6th,  They  may  be  readily  alloyed  or  refined,  By  alloy 
they  are  made  harder,  and  so  adapted  to  use  as  money. 
üowever  alloyed,  they  can  easily  be  restored  to  their  origi- 
nal piirity  without  loss. 

7th,  Tlicy  are  indestructihh  hy  accidenU  Fire  does  not 
consume  them ;  atmosphcric  infiiienees  cause  no  decompo- 
ßition :  so  that  tlie  gold  and  silver  in  use  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemics  may  form  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  world 
to-day. 

8th,  They  are  xiniversally  appreciated.  The  precious  met- 
als are  regarded  as  beautiful  and  desirable  in  all  countries, 
and  among  all  raccs,  civilized  or  savage.  The  demand  for 
them  is  without  limit. 

9th,  Tliey  are  gmerally  diffused.  These  metals  are 
found  in  every  principal  section  of  the  globe,  —  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and  Australia. 

lOth,  They  are  sußciently  plentifuL  Not  more  than  two- 
thii'ds  of  the  gold  and  silver  now  in  the  possession  of  man 
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is  believed  to  be  used  as  money,  thc  balancc  being  in  plate 
or  other  objects  of  utility  and  ornament. 

llth,  They  are  nearly  inconsumable  hy  use.  Tlie  use  of 
almost  all  other  commodities  causes  thoir  rapid  destruction. 
Articles  used  as  food  or  clothing,  for  examplc,  disapjKjar 
entircly  in  a  comparatively  short  pcriod.  Even  iron,  as 
used  for  most  purposes,  —  in  railroads,  agriculture,  tlie  nie- 
clianic  arts,  &c.,  —  lasts  only  a  few  years. 

With  gold  and  silver  it  is  quite  different,  though  the 
exemption  from  waste  is  morc  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
gold.  Indeed,  its  ordinary  and  principal  use  can  scarcely 
be  called  consumption,  it  is  so  gradual. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  from  data  carcfuUy  obtaincd  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  that  gold  in  coin  loses  only  4.16  per 
Cent  in  one  hundred  years,  or  about  onc  per  cent  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  following  comparison  exhibits  approximately  the 
great  difference  in  this  respcct  between  gold  and  other 
conunodities :  — 
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Investigations  madc  at  the  United  States  Mint,  as  by  Re- 
port of  1862,  showed  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  gold  was 
only  as  1  to  2,400 ;  that  is,  a  gold  dollar  would  be  worn 
out  by  2,400  years'  service,  or  the  loss  annually  of  j^^j^ 
of  one  jKjr  cent. 

When  used  for  gilding  and  similar  purposes,  it  is  much 
more  ra[>idly  consumed ;  but  the  amount  so  cmployed  is 
very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  mass.  When 
used  in  plate,  the  consumption  is  even  less  than  in  coin ; 
and  a  larger  part  of  that  which  goes  into  jewelry  returns 
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into  bullion  in  the  lapse  of  timo.  So  that  we  must  esti- 
matc  thc  yearly  consumption  of  gold,  in  all  its  nscs,  exceed- 
ingly  small  as  comparcd  with  the  anuual  production. 

c  o  I  N  A  G  E. 

Having  secn  liow  admirably  adapted  the  precious  metals 
are  for  use  as  money,  wo  pass  to  a  consideration  of  thoso 
artificial  arrangements  by  which  they  aro  still  further  and 
moro  complctcly  fitted  for  that  purposc. 

At  first,  these  metals  were  uscd  in  ingots  and  bars,  and 
passed  by  weight.  Whenevcr  a  peeuniary  transaction  was 
made,  scales  were  reqiiired  to  determine  the  quantity  giveu 
in  exchange. 

Tliis  was  a  clumsy  and  imperfect  modo  of  payment ;  for 
there  would  arise  the  qucstion  of  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity, —  of  the  purcness  or  fineness  of  the  metal.  This  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  assay ;  and  that  could  be  accom- 
plishcd  only  by  persons  having  the  necessary  knowlcdge  of 
metallurgy,  with  apparatus  for  conducting  the  process. 

It  was  thercforc  natural,  that,  at  an  early  period,  a  con- 
trivauee  was  hit  upon  which  obviatcd  all  difficulties. 

The  bars,  or  ingots,  designcd  for  money,  were  first  as- 
saycd,  and  made  of  one  degree  of  fineness.  This  degreo 
was  called  the  Standard.  The  metal  thus  assaycd  was  theu 
divided  into  pieces,  and  the  weight  carefuUy  ascertained, 
and  stamped  upon  each.  These  pieces  were  called  coins ; 
the  process,  coinage. 

As  this  coinage  involved  great  responsibility,  it  very 
propcrly  became  the  duty  and  prcrogative  of  the  govern- 
ment.  Each  government  established  an  institution  for  the 
purpose,  called  a  mint.  To  these  mints  the  people  carried 
their  gold  and  silver,  and,  by  paying  a  very  trifling  seignior- 
age,  had  the  whole  amount  returned  to  them  in  coin. 

Sucli,  at  least,  has  bceu  the  general  fact;  but  in  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  some  other  countries,  no  seigu- 
iorage  is  charged,  the  whole  being  done  at  the  expenso  of 
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the  government.  The  policy  of  this  is  quite  doubtful. 
Government  should  retain  a  sliglit  compcnsation  for  two 
reasons :  first,  a  bencfit  has  becn  conferred,  for  which  the 
recipient  should  pay  a  fair  equivalent:  additional  vahie, 
within  the  particular  country,  has  been  giveu  by  the  addi- 
tional labor ;  gold  in  the  national  coin  being  more  useful 
than  in  bars.  Second,  because  coin  should  be  a  slight  frac- 
tion  less  valuable  for  mechanical  purposes  and  for  export 
than  bullion ;  otherwise  it  will  bc  wrought  up  into  jcwelry 
at  home  or  shipped  abroad,  instcad  of  bullion,  and  thus  an 
unnccessary  waste  in  coinage  will  be  the  conscqucnce. 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  currency  composed  entirely  of 
money,  or  that  which  has  value  in  itself.  Of  all  subjects, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  most  free  from  all  complexity 
and  mystery.  No  one  can  fail  to  understand  it.  Govern- 
ment has  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  interfere  with  or 
regulato  it.  It  obeys  certain  natural  laws,  which  cannot  be 
improved  by  man.  All  that  goverimicnt  can  usefully  do  is 
to  certify  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coinage.  It  has 
no  further  conceni  with  money. 

The  main  point  to'  be  borne  in  mind,  in  rclation  to  coin- 
age, is,  that  government  does  not  determine  the  value  at 
all,  but  simply  certifies  to  the  weight  and  purity. 


CHAPTER  m. 

II.     CREDIT    CURRENCY. 

This  we  have  already  stated  to  consist  of  the  promises 
of  government  to  pay  money,  which,  by  forcc  of  law  or  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  are  received  as  money.  It  is 
simply  the  credit  of  the  nation,  used  as  currency.  The 
dement  of  value  does  not  entcr  into  it  at  all.  It  is  pre- 
dsely  the  opposito  of  a  value  currency. 
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rrS    CHARACTERISTICS. 

Such  a  currency  may  transfer  debts,  but  it  cannot  pay 
thcin.  The  creditor  may  accept  the  promises  of  the  govern- 
ment  in  place  of  that  of  an  individual,  but  he  receives  no 
value.  So  far  as  issued  by  the  government  and  acccpted 
for  taxes  and  other  public  dues,  such  notes  are  mere  coun- 
ters,  used  for  cancelling  reciprocal  obligations.  If  such 
notos  are  issued  bcyond  the  natural  volume  of  the  currency, 
,they  can  never  be  kept  at  par  with  spccie,  or  circulate  at 
their  nominal  value.  Gold,  as  compared  with  them,  will 
bcar  a  premium,  the  amount  of  which  will  indicatc  the 
excess  and  dcpreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  want  of 
confidcnce  in  the  promisors. 

This  premium  is  the  rcsult  of  the  Operation  of  the  laws 
of  value ;  and  no  legislation  of  free  government  or  edict  of 
dcspotism  can  pcrmanently  change  it.  Governors  might  as 
well  prescribe  the  height  to  which  the  tides  of  occan  shall 
rise,  as  to  restriet  or  rcduce  the  premium  on  gold. 

Such  legislation  is  not  only  futile,  but  injurious,  pro- 
ducing  an  cffect  just  opposite  to  that  intended.  It  disturbs 
the  market  price  of  gold,  destroys  confidcnce  in  its  actual 
price,  and,  by  exciting  distrust,  drives  the  premium  far  up 
bcyond  its  natural  limit.  * 

The  experiment  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1864  showcd  most  conclusively  the  utter  foUy  of 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  value.  After  the 
"  gold  bill,"  so  called,  became  a  law,  the  premium  rose  at 
once  somc  fifty  per  cent  above  its  prcvious  rate.  The 
unwise  act  was  speedily  rcpealed,  and  the  excessive  pre- 
mium it  had  caused  feil  off. 

EFFECT   OF  CREDIT   CURRENCY   ON   PRICES   AND   INCOMES. 

A  general  rise  of  prices  foUows  the  introduction  of  a 
credit  currency,  because  it  is  always  issued  in  excess  of 
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the  natural  volume  of  money ;  and  conseqiicntly,  as  priccs 
must,  in  the  avcrage,  conform  to  the  qiiantity  of  currency, 
they  will  advance  as  it  is  increased.  It  is  quite  idle  to 
attcmpt  to  evado  the  Operation  of  this  law.  When  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  endeavored  to 
"  float "  his  bonds  by  the  issue  of  credit  currency,  he  unfor- 
tiinat^ly  "  floated  "  all  the  merchandise  of  the  country  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  the  rise  of  prices  compelled  him  to 
pay  double  for  all  the  goveniment  needed;  and  hence  he  lost 
at  Icast  one-half  of  all  the  bonds  that  were  thus  sold. 

The  cffect  on  fixed  incomes  is  very  marked.  From  what- 
ever  source,  fixed  incomes  are  depreciated  in  value  just  in 
Proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  But  there 
is  one  exccption  in  the  practical  Operation  of  this  principle. 
If  the  income  received  were  to  be  expended  entirely  for 
food,  clothing,  and  other  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise, 
the  füll  depreciation  of  the  currency  would  be  feit.  But 
if,  as  would  usually  be  the  case,  a  portion  of  it  were  used 
for  the  payment  of  rent,  the  depreciation,  in  so  far,  would 
be  less  operative.  Neither  the  fee  nor  the  use  of  real 
estate  rises  in  proportion  to  other  things. 

The  price  of  real  estate,  and  its  use,  would,  however, 
unquestionably  advance  to  nearly  the  same  extcnt  as  com- 
modities  in  general,  provided  a  credit  currency  were  contin- 
ued  as  the  currency  of  the  country  for  a  long  period,  say 
from  one  generation  to  another.  This,  however,  nevor  has, 
and,  in  tlie  nature  of  the  case,  is  not  likely  to  takc  place ; 
credit  currency  being,  necessarily,  of  limited  duration. 

Doubtless,  Investments    have   been   made,  especially  in 
large  cities,  that  would  not  have  been  made  but  for  the' 
great  Inflation  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Rebellion  ;  but  the  price  of  such  projMirty  has  advanced 
slowly,  as  compared  with  flour,  clothing,  &c.* 

•  That  real  estate  in  some  larpe  cities  has  much  advance«!,  we  are  well 
aware ;  but,  take  the  wliole  country  throu^rh,  it  is  «loubtful  if  there  has  been 
an  advance  of  ten  per  cent.     Indeed,  none  is  visible  in  tlie  country  generally. 
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A  housc  in  New  York,  worth  twcnty  thousand  doUars  in 
1859,  was  not  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  1864 ;  but 
twcnty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  flour,  at  prices  of  1859, 
would  have  brought  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  1864.  Why 
is  this  ?  Because  evei^body  believes  that  prices  have  not 
permanently  advanced,  but  will  before  niany  years,  perhaps 
before  many  months,  dcclinc.  Thcrefore  permanent  invest- 
ments  will  not  be  made  at  prices  corresponding  to  those  of 
ordinary  merchandise.  This  difference  between  real  estate 
and  consumablo  commodities,  as  influenccd  by  the  expan- 
sions  and  contractions  of  the  currency,  should  be  bonie  in 
mind,  as  it  will  explain  phenomena  that  will  be  prcsented  in 
OUT  further  inquiries. 

EFFECT    ON    CONTRACTS. 

A  credit  currency,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  is  always 
redundant ;  and,  as  such,  its  effect  on  contracts  is  twofold. 
Obligations  to  pay  money  made  with  a  specie  Standard,  and 
paid  with  credit  currency,  will  impose  a  loss  of  value  on  the 
crcditor  equal  to  the  deprcciation  of  the  currency.  Grcat 
ii^usticc  and  suffering  resultcd  from  this  cause  during  the 
progrcss  of  the  American  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
the  Rebellion. 

On  the  other  band,  contracts  made  to  pay  money  during 
the  existence  of  a  credit  currency,  but  which  mature  and 
are  discharged  under  a  value  currency,  will  subject  the 
debtor  to  the  loss  of  all  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
two  currencies.  Great  injustice  and  suffering  resultcd  from 
this  source,  on  the  recognitionof  American  indepcndcnce, 
in  the  last  Century,  among  the  first  of  which  may  be  reck- 
oned  the  Shay's  Rebellion  of  Massachusetts.  At  what  time, 
and  with  what  results,  the  return  to  sr)ecie  payments  at  the 
present  period  will  next  be  made,  it  is  yet  impossible  to 
prcdict. 

Historically,  it  is  found  to  be  true,  that  a  credit  currency 
has  never  yet  been  kept  within  the  natural  limit  of  the 
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value  currency  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  established. 
Tlie  "Continental  money"  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  the 
assignats  of  the  French  Revolution ;  the  bank  money  of 
England  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  ;  and,  lastly,  tlie  green- 
backs,  or  treasury  notcs,  issued  during  the  lato  Rebellion, 
and  the  present  paper  currency  of  Russia,  are  illustrations 
in  point. 

The  French  assignats  were  issued  in  such  excess  that 
their  uttcr  repudiation  by  the  government  bccame  a  neces- 
sity.  So  of  the  "mandates"  which  followed  them.  The 
"  Continental  money  "  became  entirely  worthless.  The  notes 
of  the  British  Bank,  which  depreciated  during  the  great 
ßtruggle  with  France,  were  finally  restored  to  par  at  the 
cost  of  immense  suffering  and  loss  to  the  commercial  and 
bushiess  classes. 

Tlie  paper  issues  of  the  American  government  will, 
doubtless,  be  paid ;  but  it  will  be  at  an  incalculable  amount 
of  bankruptcy  and  min  to  thosc  wlio  are  greatly  indebted. 

Tlie  treasury  notes,  now  acting  as  currency,  will  be 
rcdeemcd  ultimately ;  that  is,  be  taken  in  for  taxes  and  othcr 
dues  to  government,  and  thus  annihilated.  Thcy  could  not 
be  paid  in  coin,  but  are  sufficiently  certain  to  be  cancelled 
in  the  way  just  indieated. 

A  credit  currency  uever  has  been  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  it  on  a  par  with  specic,  and  ju-obably 
ncver  will  be.  The  necessities  of  government  are  so  j)ress- 
ing  that  the  temptation  to  incrcase  the  amount  becomes  too 
great  for  rcsistance.  As  priccs  rise  in  consc<juencc,  the 
currency  becomes  of  less  and  less  value,  that  is,  has  a 
decreasing  power  in  exchange,  so  that  the  inducement  to 
issue  becomes  continually  strenger  as  the  volume  expands. 
ünless  this  course  can  be  arrested,  final  bankruptcy  is 
sure. 

But  the  issue  öf  a  legal-tender  credit  currency  is,  linder 
any  circumstances,  a  great  wrong,  and  can  never  l>e  justi- 
fied  excepj;  in  the  most  extreme  ca^es  of  national  peril; 
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and,  even  in  those  instances  where  it  has  been  defended  as 
an  indispensable  mcasure,  events  have  generally  proved  it 
to  have  been  a  mistaken  and  8hori>-sighted  policy. 

CREDIT    CURRENCY    A    FORCED    LOAN. 

Wlien  a  governmcnt  issues  its  notes  as  currency,  and 
makes  them  a  legal  •teiidcr,  er  authorizes  otlier  parties  to  do 
so,  it  creates  a  forced  loan. 

All  creditors  are  compelled  to  receive  these  notes  for 
whatever  may  be  due  to  them,  which  is  equivalent  to  mak- 
ing  a  loan  to  the  governmcnt  to  the  amount  so  received ; 
and  those  who  seil  their  property  äre  obliged  to  take  these 
promises,  since  there  is  no  other  currency  in  use,  so  that 
the  whole  amount  thus  put  into  circulation  becomes  a  com- 
pulsory  loan  to  the  governmcnt* 

CREDIT    CmiRENCY    A    DIRECT    TAX. 

As  soon  as  legal-tender  credit  notes  begin  to  depreciate 
in  value,  or,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  commodities  rise  in 
consequence,  each  person  who  receivcs  them  pays  a  tax 
equal  to  their  dcpreciation  while  in  his  possession.  For 
example,  if  he  receivcs  a  ten-dollar  note,  which  will  bring 
him  but  eight  doUars'  worth  of  mcrchandise  at  the  gold 
price,  he  has  contributed  two  doUars  to  tlie  governmcnt. 
So,  of  course,  with  all  who  receive  notes  in  payment  for 
debts  contractcd  prior  to  the  issue  of  such  currency. 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Continental  money,"  these 
notes  become  utterly  worthless,  those  through  whose  hands 
they  have  passed  have  contributed,  at  least  nomhmlly^  the 
whole  amount.  We  say  nominally ;  for  the  contribution 
thus  forced  from  the  people  is  not  in  fact  to  the  füll  amount 
in  actual  value, 

For  illustration,  the  governmcnt  issues  one  hundred  mil- 
lions  of  its  notes  at  first ;  and  for  this,  as  prices  have  not 
been  raiscd,  it  receivcs  an  equal  amount  in  value.  It  issues 
a  second  hundred  millions ;  but  prices  have  advanced  in 
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coiiscqiicnce  of  tlie  first  issiie,  we  will  suppose,  fifty  per  ceut, 
80  tbat  the  governineiit  gets  biit  •$06,06(3,666  in  valuc.  A 
third  issue  is  niade  of  ouc  liuiidrcd  millions ;  bat  pricos  bave 
gouc  up  oue  bundrcd  per  ceiit,  and  tlie  govcrniueiit  gets  but 
fifty  millions  in  value.  Ajiotber  issiie  of  one  band  red  mil- 
lions carries  priccs  up  to  one  lumdred  and  fifty  per  ceiit, 
and  only  forty  millions  is  rcalized  in  valuc.  Tbis  is  not 
intendcd  as  a  statemcnt  of  tbc  precise  fact,  but  to  exbibit 
tbe  natural  Operation  of  sueb  issues.  Tbat  it  is  not  exag- 
gerated,  appears  from  wbat  is  well  known,  tbat  tbe  United 
States  governmcnt  sold  many  millions  of  its  bonds  for  tbat 
wbich  was  äquivalent  to  but  forty  per  cent  in  gold.  Tbe 
result  is  sbown  in  tbe  following  recapitulation :  — 

First  8100,000,000,  issued  at  pur  value,  ....  $100,000,000 
Second  §100,000,000,  issued  at  33 J  per  cent  dis- 

Cüunt C6,GGG,666 

Tliird  $100,000,000,  issued  at  50  per  cent  discouiit  50,000,000 
Fourth  8100,000,000,  issued  at  60  i>er  cent  dis- 

count 40.000,000 

Government  receives  in   value   for  S-400,000,000 

issued $25r),GnG,r,n6 

Loss  to  the  govemment,  or  people 143,333,334 

$400,000,000 

The  peoplo  must  finally  pay  in  taxes  $143,333,o34  more 
tban  tbe  government  received  in  value,  if  tbe  debt  is  paid ; 
but,  if  it  sbould  be  repu<liutcd,  tbe  loss  of  actual  value  to 
tbe  |>eople  would  bo  but  8-06,666,006,  tbe  balance  being 
merely  tbe  enbanced  prices  tbey  bave  received  for  connnod- 
ities  furnisbed.  But,  unfortunately,  tbosc  wbo  received  tbo 
extra  prices  and  tbose  wbo  will  pay  tbe  taxes  may  not  be 
tbe  same  identical  pcirsons. 

Tbe  furegoing  Illustration  sbows  tbe  Operation  or  gencral 
result  upon  tbc  coninumity  of  a  credit  currency  as  a  dircct 
tax  :  but  tbe  effccts  uiK)n  diflerent  individuals  are  diversified 
in  every  possible  manner ;  one  man  losing,  anotbcr  gaining 
by  it,  according  to  tbo  position  in  wbicli  tbe  imrtics  aro 
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foxind  at  tho  time  they  were  compellcd  to  accept  such  a  cur- 
rency instead  of  money.  The  laws  of  value  haviiig  been 
violated,  universal  chaos  in  all  monetary  affairs  is  the  ineri- 
table  consequence. 

The  final  result  of  the  issue  of  au  inconvertiblc  currency, 
then,  is,  that,  if  it  is  never  redeemed,  the  taxation  it  imposes 
is  most  unequally  and  unjustly  distributed ;  if  it  is  finally 
paid,  then  the  taxation  is  not  only  unfairly  distributed,  but 
the  amount  vastly  increased,  since  the  expendituros  of  the 
government  have  beenlargely  enhanced  by  it.  It  does  not 
admit  of  question  that  a  large  part  of  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  represents  expenditures  made  solely  to  meet 
the  excessive  prices  caused  by  a  credit  currency,  especially 
in  the  years  1863-5,  when  the  premium  on  gold  averaged 
nearly  seventy  per  cent,  and  for  a  considerable  period, 
when  the  heaviest  expenditures  were  made,  as  high  as  one 
hundrcd  and  fifty.  Of  course,  the  taxation  of  the  country 
will  be  correspondingly  increased  for  the  payment  of  this 
excess. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

III.      MIXED    CURRENCY. 

MiXED  currency  is  a  modern  invention,  as  yet  known 
only  to  a  small  part  of  the  human  racc,  and  but  partially 
understood  even  in  those  countries  into  which  it  has  been 
iiitroduced. 

The  Bank  of  England,  the  parent  of  all  mixcd-currcncy 
institutions  throughout  the  world,  was  established  in  1694  ; 
but  its  Operations  were  so  limited,  and  its  influence  so  par- 
tially feit,  during  the  first  Century  of  its  existence,  that  tho 
character  of  the  currency  it  issucd  was  hardly  appreciated. 
This  bank  made  a  grand  Suspension  in  1796,  and  continued 
in  that  state  for  over  twenty-three  years.     This  was  the 
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first  occurrence*  which  demonstratcd  practically  the  tnie 
nature  of  this  kind  of  currency. 

If  we  carefully  obscrve  tho  composition  of  a  mixed  cur- 
rency, WC  shall  find  it  to  consist  of  promissory  notes  issued 
by  individuals  or  corporations  legally  authorized  to  do  so,  in 
excess  of  the  actual  specie  lield  for  their  redemption. 
These  notes  form  the  circulation  or  currency,  and  consist 
wholly  of  papcr ;  yet,  as  they  profess  to  be  convertible,  they 
have  the  same  power  in  exchange  as  the  specie  itsclf,  so 
long  as  confidence  in  the  ability  and  intcgrity  of  the  promi- 
sors  remains  unirapaired. 

This  is  rightfully  called  a  mixed  currency^  because  it  is,  in 
fact,  c<^posed  in  part  of  value  and  in  part  of  credit.  So 
far  as  specie  is  held  for  the  payment  of  these  notes,  this 
kind  of  currency  is  actually  convertible,  and  equivalent  to 
money ;  but,  in  so  far  as  the  credit  dement  cxceeds  the 
ßpeci^,  it  is  only  a  promise  to  pay  money,  and  is  inconverti- 
ble.  A  mixed  currency,  thercfore,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
partially  convertible ;  the  degree  of  its  convertibility  depend- 
ing  upon  the  proportion  the  specie  bcars  to  the  notes  issued 
and  the  deposits.  It  is  this  proportion  of  specie,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  determines  the  quality  of  this  kind  of 
bank-note  circulation.  Its  quality  is  the  great  question  of 
intcrest  to  all  who  use  this  kind  of  currency ;  and  of  that 
we  propose  now  to  speak. 

THE   QUALITY   OF   A    MIXED    CURRENCY. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  matter  in  rclation  to  a 
mixed  currency.  What  is  the  proportion  of  specie  held  for 
its  conversion  ?  To  äscertain  tliis,  we  must  kiiow,  on  the 
one  band,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  the  in- 
scribed  credits,  that  is,  the  deposits  ;  and,  on  the  othcr,  tho 
amount  of  specie  in  bank.  We  have  naught  to  do  witli  any 
other  iiiquiry,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  currency  is  con- 

•  The  bank  Biwponded  for  two  yeara,  very  shortly  after  its  Organization ; 
but  its  capital  and  Operations  were  then  too  limiled  to  occasion  much  notice. 
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cerned.  TVe  have  no  occasion  to  make  such  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  money,  for  that  was  value  in  itsclf,  and  necds  no 
conversion ;  nor  in  relation  to  a  purely  credit  currency,  for 
that  does  not  profess  convertibility  :  but  a  mixcd  currency, 
to  be  reliable  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  must  be  what  it 
proclaims  itsclf  to  be  ;  "viz.,  convertible  ort  demand  into  com; 
and  therefore  a  suflSciency  of  coin  should  be  held  to  secure 
that  object. 

And  herc  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefuUy  between 
the  convertibility  and  the  redeemableness  of  a  currency. 
The  first  may  be  uncertain  or  impossible,  while  the  last 
may  be  sure.  A  bank  may  be  perfectly  solvent,  while  its 
currency  is  almost  entirely  inconvertible.  By  convertibility, 
then,  we  understand  the  power  of  the  bank  to  exchange 
its  promises  for  specie  on  demand ;  by  redeemableness,  its 
power  to  liquidate  or  discharge  its  obligations  some  time  or 
other,  by  the  resources  it  may  possess  for  ultimate  payment. 

For  example,  a  bank  has  promised  to  pay  one  hundrcd 
thousand  doUars  in  specie,  while  it  has  only  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  specie  to  pay  with.  The  samc  bank  has  dcmands 
against  individuals,  for  thcir  notes  discounted,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Now,  it  is  ccr- 
tain  that  this  bank  can  convert  only  ten  thousand  dollars  of 
its  bills ;  but  it  can,  if  sufficieut  time  is  allowed,  redecm  the 
wholc  amomit,  by  taking  in  its  own  notes  in  exchange  for 
thosc  of  its  dcbtors.  The  power  of  the  bank  ultimately  to 
redeem  or  cancel  its  notes  i^  amply  sufficieut ;  though,  for 
the  conversion  of  thcm  into  specie,  it  has  the  ability  only 
to  the  cxtcnt  of  one-tenth.  This  point  needs  to  be  well 
miderstood  and  remembcred,  because,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  the  diffcrence  between  the  rcdernjithn  and 
conversion  of  a  currency  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im{)or- 
tance  to  the  business  world,  and  the  former  cannot  be  made 
a  sufficieut  Substitute  for  the  latter.  This  is  evident  from 
the  füllowing  consideration. 

A  bank-note  converted  into  coin,  the  money  still  exists 
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in  circiilation :  a  bank-note,  redeemed  by  reccinng  it  for 
iiidebtedness  to  the  baiik,  is  takcn  out  of  circulatiou ;  tliat 
is,  it  ccascs  to  be  currency,  and,  for  the  time  being,  is  prac- 
tically  annihilatcd.  The  circulatiug  medium  of  the  country 
is  diminished  to  that  extent. 

To  illustratc  this  point,  and  show  how  much  depcnds 
upon  tlie  quality  or  convertibility  of  a  mixed  currency,  we 
propose  to  take  that  of  the  United  States  as  an  example. 

In  doing  this,  it  will  be  indispensable  that  we  refcr  to  the 
statistics  of  banking  institutions,  and  use  the  terms  com- 
monly  cmployed  by  them ;  and  therefore  we  now  proceed  to 
dcfine  them. 

LIABILTTIES  OP  A   MIXED-CURRENCY  BANK. 

1.  Capital  Stock.  —  Tliis  is  tlie  sum  total  of  all  the 
amount  paid  into  the  bank,  to  constitute  its  mcans  of 
doing  busincss. , 

2.  Circiihtion.  —  This  consists  of  notcs  of  the  bank,  of 
differcnt  denominations,  payable  on  demand,  signed  by  its 
officers,  and  issued  to  circulatc  as  money. 

3.  Deposits, — These  include  all  sums,  from  whatever 
ßource,  that  stand  on  the  books  of  the  banks  to  the  credit 
of  individuals.  They  are  propcrly  called  inscrihed  credits : 
they  are  nothing  more  or  less.  They  are  all  legally  payable 
on  demand,  in  specie,  to  those  persons  m  whose  nanies  they 
stand. 

A  more  füll  description  of  their  nature  and  efTects  "will 
be  given  hereafter. 

Bank  Balances.  —  "Due  to  other  banks"  and  "due  from 
otlier  banks  "  are  terms  used  in  the  official  returns  made  to 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States. 

They  explain  themselves.  Banks,  like  individuals,  have 
open  accounts  with  each  other.  These,  in  the  aggrogate, 
must  balance  each  other ;  but  there  is  often  a  considerable 
apparent  difference,  arising  from  the  fact  that  large  sums 
are  constantly  in  transitu. 
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As  affecting  the  character  of  a  mixcd  currency,  these 
balances  arc  an  iraportant  item,  because  tliey  form  the  most 
explosive  and  dangerous  dement.  They  are  "  deposits  "  in 
their  nature,  certain  to  be  drawn  in  any  sudden  emergency. 
This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  At 
that  time,  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  owed  some 
ßixty  millions  of  doUars  which  had  been  left  with  them  by 
distant  banks  in  order  to  meet  their  own  liabilities.  When 
the  pressure  came  on,  in  September  and  October  of  tlie  year 
mentioned,  these  banks  began,  of  necessity,  to  call  in  their 
balances. 

This  placed  the  New- York  banks  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty.  To  answer  these  calls  would  require  a  large  part 
of  all  their  means ;  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  mer- 
chants  and  business  men  of  the  city  needed  all  the  resources 
they  could  command.  But  the  banks  must  meet  the  drafts 
made  for  their  balances,  or  suspend  at  once ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  were  compelled  to  cut  off  all  discounts,  or  loans,  to  their 
regulär  customers.  This  state  of  things  could  not  be  long 
endured  ;  and  the  merchants  of  the  city,  bcing  soon  driven 
to  desperation,  began  to  draw  upon  their  own  deposits  for 
specie ;  and  thus  a  general  Suspension  took  place,  not  only 
in  the  commercial  metropolis,  but  through  the  country. 

These  balances,  as  they  exist  extensively  in  all  great 
cities,  form  the  train  that  ignites  the  magazine,  and  causes 
an  instant  and  general  explosion. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  compelled,  in  1847,  to  obtain  a 
Suspension  of  the  act  of  1844,  by  the  threat  of  the  banking 
houscs  to  withdraw  their  balances^  and  again  in  1857. 

Other  Liabilities.  —  These  consist  of  various  obligations, 
which  banks  incur  in  the  course  of  their  transactions  with 
the  pu})lic  and  each  other.  They  are  not  large  in  the 
aggrcgate,  as  compared  with  their  aggregate  liabilities,  but 
must  be  taken  into  the  account.  They  may  be  immediate 
or  remote  liabilities,  but  are  mostly  inmiediate. 
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RESOURCES  OF  A   MIXED-CÜRRENCY  BANK. 

Loans.  —  This  item  includes  the  sura  total  due  thc  bank 
fipom  its  custoraers  for  discount  and  advanccs,  and  for 
which  tho  banks  hold  notes  or  otlicr  obligations,  payable  at 
some  future  timc ;  say,  from  one  day  to  four  or  six  months, 
as  thc  case  may  bc. 

Stocks.  —  Banks  are  largo  purchasers  of  tho  varions  State 
and  national  Stocks,  and  also  thoso  of  towns,  cities,  rail- 
road  companies,  &c.  The  whole  amount  so  hcld  is  included 
in  the  term  "  Stocks." 

jReal  Estate.  —  A  place  of  business  being  indispensable  to 
the  Operations  of  banking,  biiildings  are  erectcd  for  such 
purposcs.  These,  being  often  beyond  the  needs  of  the  bank, 
are  rented  in  part. 

Other  Investments,  —  A  general  term  that  includes  all 
kinds  of  property  the  bank  may  hold,  from  necessity  or 
choice,  not  embraced  in  any  preceding  title. 

Notes  of  other  Banks,  —  As  banks,  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness, are  constantly  receiving  each  othcr's  notes,  they  must 
necessarily  have,  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  amount,  which 
appear  among  their  assets.  Notes  thus  held  in  no  esscn- 
tial  particular  affect  the  general  character  of  thc  currency : 
they  only  concern  the  relatiöns  of  the  banks  to  cach  other. 
In  their  nature,  they  do  not  diffcr  from  other  notes  in  circu- 
lation  :  they  are  held  by  corporations,  instcad  of  individuals. 
They  would  not  assist  a  bank  in  meeting  inmiediate  de- 
mands,  as  they  are  not  legal  tender. 

Cash  Items.  —  Many  banks  have  the  practice  of  reckoning 
ccrtain  assets  they  hold  as  equivalcnt  to  cash,  and  class 
thcm  as  "  cash  items "  in  their  returns.  For  example,  a 
bank  may  hold  a  check  upon  another  bank  for  a  givcn  sum, 
which,  in  its  account  with  that  bank,  and  for  many  other 
purposcs,  may  be  equally  available  for  the  time  being,  with 
money  actually  in  band.     Checks  drawn  by  individuals  on 
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other  banks,  forcign  excliange,  sight  drafts,  and  the  like, 
are  ofteii  reckoned  among  thcse  items.  But,  whatcver  their 
origin  or  cliaractcr,  they  add  in  no  degree  to  the  strcngth 
of  the  currency.  They  may  help  the  individual  bank  that 
holds  them,  as  compared  with  the  debtor  banks,  but  not  the 
general  mass. 

lieserved  Profits.  —  Although  no  such  item  appears  in  the 
returns  published  by  the  national  government,  it  is  one  of 
some  importance.  In  most  banks,  it  is  ciistomary  to  reserie 
a  certain  sum  from  the  profits  of  cach  year,  to  ensure  against 
unexpected  losscs  or  contingencics.  In  some  cases,  this 
reservc  is  large ;  in  others,  small.  In  Massachusetts,  in 
1863,  the  amount  so  reservcd  was  nearly  five  millions,  equal 
to  eight  per  cent  on  the  capital.  This,  while  it  does  not  in 
any  way,  cliange  the  character  of  the  currency,  gives  the 
bank  greater  ability  to  make  loans.  It  is,  for  the  time 
being,  an  increase  of  banking  capital.  It  adds  nothing  to 
the  convertibility  of  current  notes. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  terms  employed,  we  proceed 
to  give  such  statistics  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  as 
shall  exhibit  the  character  of  the  currency  they  issue. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  aggregate  capital  of 
those  banksk,  which  we  find  to  be  $421,880,095,  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1860.  We  have  selected  that  point  of  tinie,  be- 
caiise  the  country  was  then  undisturbed,  and  the  currency 
in  its  natural  condition.  This  capital,  as  we  liave  alrcady 
explained,  is  the  amount  which  tlie  banks  have  at  their  com- 
mand,  and  which  it  is  their  busincss  to  loan  out  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and,  let  it  be  recoUected,  this  is  all  which  tliey  can  loan, 
except  their  own  credit,  issucd  in  the  form  of  bank-notes, 
or  inscribed  in  their  books  as  "  deposits,"  in  exchange  for 
the  notes  of  mdividuals  or  busincss  firms  and  corporations. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
assets  or  property  of  these  banks  ;  and  by  ascertaining  this, 
and  subtracthig  therefrom  the  capital,  as  l>efore  statod,  we 
shall  find  to  what  extent  the  banks  have  loaned  their  credit, 
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and,  of  course,  to  what  extent  credit  enters  into  the  cur- 
rency. The  statistics  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  diagram, 
as  annexed.     See  Diagi^am  No.  1. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  l>e  seen  that  the  whole 

proi)erty  in  possession  of  the  banks  was  (Fig.  1)  $887,780.7(52 
From  which  deduct  the  aggregato  capital  (Fig.  2)  .       421,880,01^5 

Total  credit  issued  by  the  banks $400,1)00,807 

On  this  amount  the  banks  werc  rcceiving  interest,  or  in- 
come  beyond  that  received  for  thcir  actual  capital. 
This  *'  total  credit "  issued  by  the  banks  was  — 

Its  circulation §207,102,447 

Deposits 2.33,802,129 

Total  currency :     .     .     .     $400,004,570 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  "  total  credit "  doos  not  ex- 
actly  correspond  witli  the  "total  currency."  This  may  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  consideration  ihat  tlie  item  of  "  rescrved 
profits,"  though  given  in  the  returns  of  some  of  the  State 
banks,  are  not  noticed  in  the  returns  made  to  tlio  general 
government ;  so  tliat,  as  Üiose  "  profits ''  increasc  tlio  actual 
capital  of  the  banks,  some  uniniportant  discrcpancies  may 
1x5  found  in  the  accounts. 

This  remarkable  difference,  then,  between  the  capital  of 
the  banks  and  their  propcrtjf  In  pOHHesnion^  is  the  first  thing 
to  l)e  nuticed  in  regard  to  tho  mixed-curreney  systcm,  Im;- 
cause  it  shows  how  it  is  that  largo  profits  may  be  made  upon 
mixed-currency  banking.  Interest  is  obtaincd  upon  twico 
the  amount  of  actual  capital.  This  income,  however.  is 
not  uniformly  distributed  among  the  banks  acting  under  the 
System.     S(mie  obtain  mor»' ;  otluM-s,  h^ss. 

Wo  also  see  why  it  is  that  sueli  banks  nuist  be  eonstautly 
desirous  uf  increasing  tlieir  loans,  by  issuing  tlu^ir  own  cnMllt 
in  the  sliape  of  circulation  and  deposits.  Tlu^  more  they 
can  get  out,  the  larger  the  income.  This  is  the  htotirr  potr^r 
that  ensurcs  the  constant  cxi»ansion  of  a  mixed  currency  to 

10 
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its  highcst  possible  liinit.     Tlie  banks  will  always  increase     ^ 
tlieir  indebtedness  when  they  cau,  and  only  contract  it  when 
they  must. 

These  facts  show,  too,  wliy  a  mixed  currency  exists  at 
all;  viz.,  because  those  wlio  create  it  make  a  profit  both  on 
thcir  capital  and  credit,  and  as  much  on  the  latter  as  the 
former. 

But  still  another  view  of  the  currency  is  necessary,  to 
show  the  preponderance  of  the  credit  over  the  value  dement 
in  the  actual  currency :  — 

18G0.  Circulation,  as  before $207,102,477 

Deposits 253,802,129 

Wliole  currency $460,904,606 

Specie,  or  value  .  r 83,594,537 

Pure  credit $377,310,069 

Tliis  will  give  eighteen  cents  and  one  mill  on  the  dollar 
as  the  value  dement,  and  eighty-one  cents  and  nine  mills  as 
the  credit  dement,  in  the  entire  currency ;  credit  being  lo 
value  as  more  than  five  to  one. 

But  yet  another  view  of  the  syst^m  is  necessary, 'if  we 
would  understand  the  truc  position  of  the  banks  in  rdation 
to  each  other,  in  case  of  an  actual  demand  for  specie,  occa- 
sioned  by  want  of  confidence  or  demand  for  exportation. 

Immediate  liabilities  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States, 
1860:  — 

Circulation $207,102,477 

Deposits 253,802,129 

Due  other  banks 55,932,918 

Other  liabilities .  14,661,810^.3^^^^^33^ 

Immediate  resources :  — 

Si)ecie $83,594,537 

Cashitems 19,331,521 

Notes  of  other  banks 25,502,567 

Due  by  other  bauks                   .     .     .         67,235,457   ^  3,^^4,082 
ii.xcess  ot  immediate  liabilities  over  immediate  re- 
sources      $335,735,257 
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Diagram  No.  2  presents  to  the  eye  tlie  facts  just  stated, 
and  sliows  the  real  position  of  the  bauks  in  rcference  to  the 
convertibility  of  their  currency. 

It  appears  that  the  banks  owed  over  three  hundred  and 
thirty-fivc  millions  on  demand,  which  they  had  no  means  in 
their  possession  to  discharge,  but  for  which  they  held  the 
followiiig  ultimate  resources:  — 

Loans $691,945,580 

Stocks 70,344,343 

Realestate 30,782,131 

Other  Investments 11,123,171 

*  $804,105,225 

This  relation  between  the  excess  of  immediate  liabilities 
and  the  mass  of  ultimate  resources,  is  exhibited  in  Currency 
Diagram  No.  3. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  find  that  the  banks  had 
a  surplus  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  for  the  pay- 
ment,  the  final  payment,  of  their  immediate  liabilities. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  these  notes  and  dcposits 
are  sufficiently  sccure,  if  the  loans  and  other  propcrty  of  the 
bank  prove  to  be  reliable.  But  this  is  not  the  niain  point 
of  intcrest. 

The  grand prohleyn  of  mixed  currency  is  to  realize  cnough, 
at  the  necessary  time,  out  of  Fig.  1,  to  mcet  the  demands 
of  Fig.  2 ;  that  is,  from  eight  hundrcd  and  four  millions  of 
stock,  loans,  &c.,  to  meet  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
millions  of  instant  obligations.  The  lattcr  is  all  payable  on 
demand.  The  former  is,  in  part,  a  permanent  Investment; 
and,  in  part,  falls  due  from  one  day  to  six  months  ahcad. 

The  question,  then,  upon  which  the  convertibility  of  the 
currency  depends,  is  as  foUows :  Will  the  obligations  con- 
stituting  the  item  of  "  loans "  be  paid  in  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  excess  of  immediate  liabilities  over  iumiediatc  re- 
sources ?     That  question  we  shall  answer  in  the  sequel. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ANALYSIS    OF     DEPOSITS. 

OuR  analysis  of  mixed  currency  will  be  far  from  complete, 
if  we  do  not  give  a  fiill  description  of  the  origin  and  charac- 
ter  of  dcposits,  as  forming  an  dement  most  dangcrous  to  such 
a  currency,  and  generally  very  mysterious  in  the  populär 
understanding. 

In  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  dcposits  constitute 
the  largest  item,  considerahly  exceeding  the  circulation. 

The  nature  of  these  deposits  has,  until  within  a  very  few 
years,  been  a  matter  of  serious  disagreement  amongst  those 
who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  witli  their  nature  and 
eifects.  To  present  the  subject  in  such  a  light  that  it  shall 
be  clearly  luiderstood,  we  must  carefully  examine  it  in  all 
its  details. 

Firstj  What  are  deposits  ?  We  liave  already  defined 
them  as  credits  given  to  individuals  in  the  books  of  the 
banks,  for  which  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  demand 
the  spccie. 

Secondly^  IIow  do  they  arise  ?     In  various  ways. 

1.  A  cuötomcr  niay  deposit  coin,  and  have  the  amount 
passed  to  his  credit.  The  proportion  thus  deposited  is  infi- 
nitesimally  small,  compared  witli  the  aggregate  deposits. 

2.  He  may  deposit  checks,  drawn  by  himself  or  others, 
on  other  banks. 

3.  He  may  deposit  the  notes  of  the  same  or  other  banks. 

4.  He  may  deposit  the  notes  of  individuals,  or  bills  of 
exchange  running  to  maturity ;  and,  when  they  are  coUected, 
the  amount  will  be  passed  to  his  credit. 

5.  The  customer  may  get  his  own  notes,  or  the  notes  of 
others,  discounted  at  the  bank,  and  the  amount  is  passed  to 
his  credit ;  and  this  last  is  the  origin  of  the  greater  pari  of 
all  deposits. 
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Of  thesc  differcnt  kinds  of  deposits,  it  will  hc  obscrved 
that  oiily  oue,  aiid  tliat  a  siiiall  oiie,  was  in  speeic ;  and  yct 
tlic  bank  has  promiscd  to  pay  speeie  on  demand  alikc  for 
all.  But  it  must  be  obscrvcd,  tliat,  wliile  all  tbosc  stand 
logally  on  the  sanie  basis,  as  a  matter  of  fact  tliey  are 
practically  held  by  tlic  banks  iii)on  differcnt  conditions, 
expressed  or  implied.  They  may  l)c  divided  into  three 
kinds :  — 

Firniß  Permanent  or  compnlsory  deposits,  madc  by  busi- 
ness  men  wisliing  for  bank  accommodations,  in  order  to 
sccure  larger  loans. 

Secamly  Fiduciary  or  trust  deposits,  made  whoUy  for 
temporary  safe  keeping,  by  exeeutors,  guardians,  treasu- 
rers  of  corpoi*ations,  ttc.,  who  are  receiving  funds  to  be  paid 
out,  or  invested  at  a  future  period. 

ThinI,  Active  deposits,  made  by  business  men,  to  be 
witlidrawn  to  meet  tlieir  current  payments. 

It  will  Ijc  necessary  to  explain  tliese  differcnt  deposits. 

The  i)crmanent  or  compulsory  deposits  are  not  used  at 
all  by  those  wlio  make  them.  They  are  made  wilh  tlie  tacit 
understanding  that  tlw^y  are  to  remain  in  the  bank,  and  not 
Ijc  drawn  nj)on.  They  are  made  to  secure  favors  from  the 
biink,  and  in  ordcjr  to  show  a  "  good  account."  No  bank, 
perha})S,  compels  its  customers,  by  any  law  or  rule,  to  do 
this ;  but  cnstom  in  such  a  case  is  as  imperative  as  law. 
Banks  are  condueted  wholly  witli  referen<!e  to  profit,  and 
tln;  most  profitalUe  accounts  will  sccure  the  mnst  liberal 
discounts. 

These  deposits  constitnte  a  permanent  loan  to  tlie  banks, 
>\'ithout  uiterest ;  and  the  l)anks  can  h)an  the  same  to  their 
custom<'rs  uixni  int<'rcst.  It  is  onc  of  the  forms  in  which  a 
bank  may  sccure  extra  intorcst  in  a  legal  way ;  but  it  is 
donc  at  the  exi)cnse  of  tliose  who  make  the  dejiosits. 

This  kind  of  deposits  forms  a  vcry  dangerous  clenn'nt  in 
the  mixcd-currcncy  system,  for  tlie  rcason,  that,  wIumi  the 
merchants  of  any  grcat  city  are  drivcn  to  desjieration,  they 
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may  demand  these  dcposits  in  specie,  and  then  tbe  banks 
muöt  suspend.  This  was  done  in  New  York  in  October, 
1857,  as  before  stated.  The  mcrcliants  saw  clearly,  that, 
unless  the  banks  would  make  discounts,  they  coiild  not 
meet  thcir  engagcments.  Tbe  banks  refused  to  do  this, 
because  they  coilld  not,  and  continue  to  pay  specie.  The 
mcrchants  then,  by  concerted  action,  called  for  their  depos- 
its  ;   and  the  banks  themselves  siiccumbed. 

This  will  always  be  re-enacted  in  a  time  of  great  pressure, 
if  the  mixed-currency  System  is  continued.  It  is  the  only 
remcdy  which  the  mercantile  interest  has  within  its  power. 
It  is  properly  used,  because  the  banks  have  no  right  to  make 
prouiises  which  they  know  perfectly  well  they  cannot  keep. 

Another  objectionable  consideration  is,  that  these  deposits 
greatly  and  umiecessarily  enlarge  the  immediate  liabilities 
of  the  banks,  and  give  them  a  frightful  preponderance  over 
the  immediate  means  of  payment.  This  injures  the  credit 
of  the  banks  in  times  of  pressure.  All  sagacious  financiers 
look  with  suspicion  on  institutions  owing  tcn  or  fiftecn  dol- 
lars  on  demand  for  every  doUar  they  have  in  their  posses- 
sion.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1857,  the  banks  of  the  city 
of  New  York  owed  for  eighty-four  millions  for  deposits  and 
nine  millions  for  circulation,  —  in  all,  ninety-three  mil- 
lions,—  and  had  but  nine  millions  of  specie. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  this  kind  of 
deposits  is  probably  unknown  in  any  other  country  than  the 
United  States.  In  England,  for  examjile,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est is  not  arbitrarily  fixod  by  goverunuMit,  but  fluctuates 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  currency  and 
the  demands  of  trade.  Coiisequently,  thcre  is  no  occasiou 
for  this  indircct  mode  of  obtaining  extra  interest,  so  com- 
mon in  some,  if  not  all,  the  commcrcial  cities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 

Comj)ulsory  deposits  mean,  simply,  extra  interest ;  but 
that  interest  is  i)aid  in  a  manner  most  burdensonie  to  the 
depositors,  and  most  dangerous  to  the  banks.     The  former 
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must  lie  out  of  a  considerable  part  of  capital  which  tliey 
need  in  tlieir  busincss ;  tlie  latter  must  eiilarge  tbcir  dc- 
posits  to  a  most  luireasouablc  extent,  and  place  tbemselvcs 
at  the  mercy  of  the  depositors  in  any  timc  of  severe  pres- 
sure or  panic. 

Of  the  second  class  of  deposits,  viz.  those  on  trust  or  for 
safe  keeping  merely,  it  may  be  said,  tliat  they  arc  perfectly 
Icgitimate,  and  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  loaned  by  the 
banks  with  safety.  They  should  be  so  loaned  for  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  public,  and  thus  no  capital  be  left  unemployed. 
An  obvious  benefit  arises  to  all  parties :  the  depositor  has 
bis  money  securely  kept,  the  borrower  has  the  use  of  it, 
and  the  bank  rightfully  gets  interest  upon  so  mucli  of  the 
sum  as  it  has  loaned. 

The  third  class  of  deposits  may  be  described  as  follows :  — 

(rt)  A  business  man,  who  is  making  sales  each  day,  \>dll 
receive,  in  payment,  notes  of  all  the  different  kinds  in  cir- 
culation.  He  will  also  receive  checks  on  different  banks. 
All  these  he  will  deposit  in  bank ;  and  the  amount  is  passed 
to  bis  credit,  and  becomes  a  bank  deposit. 

(J)  He  will  also  receive  notes  of  band,  drafts,  and  bills 
of  exchange,  in  payment.  All  these,  when  nearly  due,  he 
will  deposit  in  bank ;  and,  when  paid,  they  are  passed  to  bis 
credit. 

(c»)  Or,  if  he  desires  to  anticipate  the  payment  of  such 
notes,  he  may  ask  the  bank  to  deduct  the  interest  (and 
exchange,  if  thcre  be  any),  and  place  the  amount  to  bis 
credit ;  and  this  the  bank  will,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  ready  to  do ;  and  the  amount  so  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  customer  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  dej>osits  of  the 
bank. 

ARE   BANK   DEPOSITS   CURRENCY? 

Lord  Overstone,  one  of  the  best  authoritics,  has  main- 
tained  the  negative  ;  but  most  writers*  in  this  country  take 

♦  We  do  not  know  of  any  intelligent  writer  in  this  country  who  now 
denies  tliat  dei>08itfl  aro  as  truly  currency  as  the  circulution  itself. 
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the  affirmative  side  of  tlie  question :  iiidecd,  there  are,  at  the 
prcseiit  tiiiie,  few,  if  aiiy,  who  doubt  that  deposits  are  cur- 
rency. The  New- York  Board  of  Currency  lias  given  its 
verdict  uncquivocally  as  follows :  "  They  camtitute  at  this 
time  ßve-slxths  of  the  active  currency  of  tJiis  clty.**  See  the 
official  report  of  that  association  for  November,  1858.  No 
array  of  authorities,  however,  but  an  examination  of  facts, 
should  determine  the  question. 

Deposits  are  an  instrumentaliti/  by  which  by  far  the 
greatcst  amount  of  values  are  transferred  in  commcrcial 
centres.  Thcy  discharge  debts,  purchase  commodities,  and 
perform  all  the  functions  of  currency. 

For  examplc,  A  has  a  deposit  in  the  Merchants'  Bank. 
He  purcliases  of  B  a  bill  of  sugars,  amouuting  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  i)ays  for  the  same  with  a  check  on 
that  bank,  witli  which  B  either  draws  the  notcs  or  specie  of 
the  bank,  or  has  the  check  passed  to  his  credit  by  the  bank. 
This  transaetion  has  been  cquivalent  to  the  transfer  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  value  from  one  party  to  the  otlier. 

If  A  owed  B  a  note  of  ton  thousand  dollars,  he  might  pay 
it  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  wliat  diflcrcnce  did  it  make  to  A  whcthcr  he  had  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  bank-notes  in  his  tili,  or  an  equal 
amount  to  his  credit  in  the  bank  ?  Clearly,  not  the  slight- 
est.  One  was  as  truly  currency  as  the  other.  If  A  was 
pondering  the  question  whether  hc  should  purchase  the 
sugar  for  cash  (/.c,  immediate  paymcnt),  did  not  the  con- 
sciousncss  that  he  had  ten  thousand  dollars  to  his  credit 
in  bank  o])(;rate  on  his  decision  precisely  to  the  same 
exten t  as  if  hc  had  tcii  thousand  dollars  of  bank-notes  in 
his  poeket-book  ?  ündoubtedly.  Where,  then,  is  the  dif- 
ference  ?  And,  if  all  this  would  bc  true  in  the  case  of  A, 
then  in  the  ca.se  of  any  one  similarly  situated ;  and  therefore 
we  must  concludc,  that  deposits  are,  in  their  nature  and  in- 
fluence,  of  the  same  charactcr  as  bank-notes,  and,  of  course, 
are  currency. 
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All  baiikcrs  and  busiiicss  meu  are  well  satisficd  that 
deposits  are  eveu  more  activc  by  far  in  transferriiig  values 
than  tlie  l)ank  circulalion ;  that  a  mucli  grcater  mnnber  of 
cxchanges  is  nuide  witli  deposits  than  with  an  cqiial  amount 
of  bank-notes. 

A  little  reflcction  will  satisfy  any  one  that  such  is  the 
fact.  The  siini  of  ten  thonsand  dollars,  for  examplc,  might 
easily  pay  in  a  single  day,  in  ton  difierent  transfers  by 
checks,  a  total  of  one  hnndred  thousand  dollars. 

This  would  not  be  an  extravagant  snpposition ;  but  it 
would  be  qnite  iniprobable  that  bank-notes  make  ten  pay- 
ments  in  a  single  day. 

The  efficiency  of  raoney,  or  its  Substitutes,  depends  greatly 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  cxchauges  are  made.  Jolm 
Stuart  Mill  recognizes  this  princijAe ;  and  it  is  a  vcry  obvi- 
ous  one.  It  is  on  that  princijJe  that  we  see  the  ]>ropriety 
of  adniitting,  that,  although  tlie  actlve  deposits  in  bank  may 
be  h)ss  than  its  notes,  yet  the  grcater  rapidity  with  wliich 
they  are  used  niakes  the  whole  amount  equivalent  in  their 
effects  to  an  equal  amonnt  of  bank-notes. 

Tlie  currency  of  any  country  is  as  its  quantity  multiplied 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation.  This  considcration  will 
Icad  US  to  rcgard  the  whole  amount  of  deposits  as  equal  in 
effect  to  an  equal  amount  of  circulation. 

STOCKS  AS  IMMEDIATE   KESOURCES. 

Ilere  it  may  l)e  proper  to  explain  why  we  have  not  placed 
the  item  of  "  Stocks  "  hcld  by  the  banks  amongst  their  im- 
niediate  rcsources.  Jfany  i)crsons  seem  disposcd  to  rcgard 
thcm  as  such.  Bnt,  so  far  as  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  currency  are  concerncd,  the  Stocks  held  by  the  banks 
do  not  essentially  diflbr  from  any  other  securitics.  Sn])- 
pose  a  severe  prcssnre  for  specie  comes  on,  what  can 
they  do  with  them  ?  Force  the  sale,  and  realizc  the  money 
for  thcm  V     This   cannot  be   done,  of  course,  at  such  a 
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time,  exccpt  at  a  great  sacrifice ;  besides,  if  thcy  do  this, 
wliat  will  the  baiiks  reccive  for  the  Stocks  sold?  Tlieir 
own  notcs  and  deposits.  There  is  nothing  eise  in  wliich 
the  Stocks  can  be  paid  for.  But  if,  aftcr  having  received 
their  notes  in  this  way,  thcy  refuse  again  to  loan  them, 
they  contract  the  currency  by  so  much,  and  üicreasc  the 
pecuniary  distress  by  all  that  amount ;  if  they  do  reloan 
the  notes,  they  have  gained  no  relief  to  themselves  by  the 
Operation.  The  great  object  desired  is  to  relieye  the  pres- 
sure for  money :  the  sale  of  the  Stocks  will  have  the  op- 
posite  eflfect.  Hence  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
immcdiate  rcsources. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MIXED  CURRENCY.  —  FLÜCTÜATIONS  IN  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY. 

We  have  explained  the  Organization  of  mixed-currency  in- 
stitutions,  the  character  of  their  Operations,  the  quality  and 
form  of  their  issucs.  We  pass  now  to  cousidcr  this  cur- 
rency in  its  scveral  relations  to  the  public  wcalth.  Such  an 
inquiry  will  demand  great  carcfulness  and  impartiality,  and 
must  nccessarily  be  made  in  detail. 

We  have  two  grand  questions  which  arise  naturally  at 
the  Start:  — 

Ist,  Docs  it  perform  satisfactorily  the  functions  of  mon- 
ey ?  If  we  answcr  this  inquiry  favorably,  we  have  still  to 
ask, — 

2d,  What,  and  how  great,  are  its  effccts  on  public  inter- 
ests,  beyond  the  proper  eifects  of  value  currency  ? 

These  questions  are  so  füll  of  interest  to  all  the  depart- 
mcnts  of  wcalth,  are  so  dceply  obscured  by  prejudice  and 
misapprehcnsion,  and  are  so  especially  important  at  the 
prcsent  time,  that  their  discussion  will  be  protracted  through 
sevcral  chapters. 
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Ist,  DOES   A  MIXED  CURRENCY  SATISFACTORILY  PERFORM  THE 
FUNCTIONS   OF  MONEY  ? 

Tliosc  functions  are  as  already  stated,  —  to  act  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchangc,  and  to  bc  a  Standard  of  valuo. 

Docs  a  mixcd  currency  perform  them  well  ?  We  answer, 
no.  The  essential  quality  of  such  a  currency,  which  unfits 
it  to  act  well  as  either  a  Standard  of  value  or  a  medium  of 
exchangc,  is  this :  — 

IT  IS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  THE  LAWS  OF  VALUE. 

It  is  subject  to  quite  other  laws.  It  varies  as  to  its 
volume  and  character ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  does  this 
out  of  respect  for  value.  Tlie  great  principle  of  value  is, 
demand  creates  supply ;  supply  satisfies  demand.  They 
are  measured  against  each  other,  and  are  found  equal. 
There  is  no  supply  which  demand  does  not  call  for :  there  is 
no  supply  which  is  not  enough  for  demand.  And  the  reason 
for  this  perfect  equality  is  that  value  cannot  exist  without 
labor.  The  saine  cause  that  increases  supply,  expands  de- 
mand to  the  same  proportions :  the  same  cause  that  restricts 
supply,  reduces  demand  corre8i)ondingly. 

A  mixed  currency  is  not  regulated  in  this  way.  In  so 
far  as  it  has  not  value,  it  is  not  controUed  by  the  laws  of 
value. 

It  is  put  out  or  taken  in  by  bank  managcrs  at  their 
pleasure,  and  for  their  profit.  It  is  not  produced  by  labor. 
This  last  fact  removcs  the  gravitation  which  alono  can 
sccure  a  currency.  It  makes  it  a  thing  to  be  blown  about 
by  every  breeze,  carried  up  or  carried  down  with  the  cur- 
rents,  or  whirled  around  in  the  eddies  of  trade.  It  should 
be  Stahle,  and  not  sport  for  the  winds;  There  should  be 
a  reason  for  the  putting-out  or  taking-in  of  every  dollar  of 

ey; 
value. 
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New,  tliis  law  Controls  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  moncy,  or  a  value  ciirrciicy.  If  it  is  iiicrcased,  as  it  may 
be  iii  the  natural  course  of  commercial  transactions,  it  is 
beeaiisc  actiial  moncy  has  bcen  bronght  into  the  country  by 
the  balance  of  trade;  biit  a  mixed  currency  is  incrcased 
by  tlie  voluntary  and  intercstcd  action  of  bank  managers, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  of  value,  and  without  the  addi- 
tion  of  a  doUar  to  the  real  mouey,  or  wealth,  of  tlie  country. 
The  increase  of  inoncy  by  importation  takes  place  in  ol>e- 
dience  to  causes  that  are  gradual  and  appreciable ;  and  any 
one  who  watches  the  course  of  commerce  can  anticipate 
its  arrival.  If  it  comes  in  excess,  from  any  unusual  soiirce, 
it  easily  and  naturally  passes  off  to  other  countries,  tili  tlie 
balance  is  restored.  Real  money  is  like  tlie  water  of 
the  globe,  rising  and  falling  by  natural  laws,  and  keeping 
its  level  by  its  own  mobility.  If  a  redundance  exists  in  one 
spot,  there  is,  for  that  reason,  a  deficiency  somcwhere  eise. 
Where  it  is,  it  is  less  valued ;  where  it  is  not,  it  is  the  more 
desired  ;  and  the  equilibrium  is  soon  restored.  No  artificial 
appliances  or  legal  enactmcnts  are  needed  to  keep  true 
money  at  a  level  the  world  over. 

We  have  found  that  the  quantity  of  a  mixed  currency  is 
not  governed  by  the  laws  of  value.  Do  we,  then,  find  that 
it  is  controUed  by  accident?  It  would  be  better  so,  for 
there  would  be  more  chances  of  its  Coming  right.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  laws  i)ositively  mischievous  sub- 
stituted  for  the  wholesome  Operation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Fin<tJ^^  Of  expansion.  The  more  that  is  issued  of  a 
mixed  currency,  the  more  will  be  wantcd.  The  supply 
does  not  satisfy  the  demand:  it  excites  it.  Like  an  un- 
natural Stimulus  taken  into  the  human  System,  it  creates 
an  increasing  desire  for  more  ;  and  the  more  it  is  gratified, 
the  more  insatiable  are  its  cravings. 

There  are  two  rcasons  for  this :  one,  that,  as  the  currency 
is  expanded,  prices  are  raised  correspondingly,  and  more 
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currency  is  demanded  to  cffcct  tho  same  exchanges;  tlie 
other,  that  thc  speculation  incvitably  following  tlic  risc  of 
priccs  leads  to  an  enormous  extension  and  repetition  of  in- 
dcbtedness,  which  reqiiires,  for  its  dischargc,  a  grcatly 
incrcascd  amount  of  ihe  circulating  medium.  Tluis,  by 
the  action  and  intcraction  of  these  causes,  the  demand 
for  tlie  issue  of  this  kind  of  currency  is  ccrtain  to  be  great- 
est  when  it  is  already  redundant.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
qnickened  and  helped  by  thc  fact  that  the  manufacturers 
of  this  currency  are  ready  and  eager  to  crowd  upon  tlie 
public  all  it  will  take,  like  a  very  earnest  friend  who  thrusts 
bis  purse  into  your  band  before  you  are  quite  decided  that 
you  wish  to  borrow. 

SeconJif/,  Of  contraction.  We  have  seeu  the  forces  that 
raise  the  currency  higher  and  higlier.  We  have  not  seen 
that  it  is  done  for  the  public  good,  or  in  obedionce  to  a  call 
of  trade.  We  might  suppose  that  tliere  would  be  au 
unending  pfogress  in  tliis  direction,  tili  any  degree  of  ex- 
pansion  should  be  reachcd,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  value 
does  not  govern  a  product  into  which  the  dement  of  la- 
bor  does  not  enter.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  expense  of 
multiplyuig  it,  nor  is  its  incrcase  limited  by  any  considuration 
of  Utility.  If  every  dollar  of  credit  were  caJhd  a  million 
dollars,  it  would  eficct  an  exchange  just  as  well.  The  only 
difference  would  be  the  work  of  adding  six  ciphers  in 
accounting.  Xo:  the  cause  that  limits  the  expansion,  and 
finally  i)roduces  contraction,  is  the  liability  of  the  notes 
to  be  prescuted  for  payment  in  money. 

The  occasion  for  this  cause  to  operate  may  be  almost  any 
thing, — a  political  con^'ul8ion,  an  adverse  balance  of  trade, 
a  failure  of  some  large  trading  or  banking  Company,  or  an 
unaccountable  mood  of  the  populär  mind. 

We  will  take  that  one  whieh  is  most  conumm  and  sensi- 
ble,— an  adverse  balance  of  trade.  If  it  be  large,  the  dt^mand 
fiu-  s|>ecie  which  it  occasions  will  create  a  profound  Sensation 
among   the   banks.     With   actual  money,  there   is,  under 
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these  circumstances,  no  reason  for  excitcment  or  alarm : 
ten.  million  dollars  of  the  currency  will  dischargo  that 
amount  of  debt  abroad,  and  the  currency  at  liome  is  re- 
duccd  but  80  much.  A  mixed  currency  has,  in  itself,  no 
power  whatever  to  satisfy  a  foreign  creditor.  If  ten  million 
dollars  are  fo  be  paid  abroad,  it  must  be  taken  frotn  the 
specie  of  the  banks ;  the  basis  of  the  currency  is  so  much 
diminished,  and  the  circiilation  must  be  curtailed  accord- 
ingly ;  that  is,  notes  must  be  brought  in,  and  not  put  out 
again  tili  the  basis  is  restored.  If  the  proportion  of  8i)ecie, 
as  is  the  case  on  an  average  in  this  country,  is  only  as 
one  to  five  of  notes,  then  the  export  of  ten  million  dollars 
abroad  must  cause  a  contraction  to  the  extent  of  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  at  home.  The  removal  of  so  much  currency, 
and  of  that  very  part  which  circulates  most  actively,  causes 
stringency ;  and  stringency  causes  suspicion.  Let  another 
ten  millions  be  called  for  out  of  the  specie  basis,  and 
alfairs  will  become  very  critical.  The  legitimatc  effect  of 
tlie  export,  so  far,  would  be  to  contract  the  currency  one 
hundred  million  dollars  ;  but  arwther  cause  is  introduced 
now.  Vagiic  apprehensions  abound,  everybody  gets  pnulcnt, 
many  are  scared.  Here  is  another  reason  for  contraction. 
With  a  value  currency,  the  fact  that  it  was  cs[)ecially 
wantcd  would  be  a  reason  why  it  should  stay.  NcU  so  with 
credit  money :  it  won't  bear  to  be  lookcd  in  tlie  face. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  the  course  of  contractions, 
they  are  so  fiimiliar  to  the  American  mind. 

The  banks  know  thcir  own  position  bctter  tlian  any  one 
eise.  They  understand  precisoly  wliat  they  must  do.  Tliey 
act  instantaneously.  They  curtail  tlicir  loans.  Tliey  know 
that  trouble  is  at  band,  and  they  propose  to  mcct  it  in  the 
best  way  for  thcmselvcs.  They  know  that  their  notes  may 
now  j)rove  their  ruin,  and  they  propose  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way  as  fast  as  possible. 

Therc  are  two  classcs  of  banks :  — 

Ist,  Those  who  transact  all  their  business  in  an  honoiv 
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able  manner,  and,  so  far  as  tlie  natnre  of  tlie  currency  they 
issue  will  admit,  on  a  secure  basis.  They  are  careful  not 
to  extend  their  loans  beyond  their  means,  and  they  keep  a 
respectable  amount  of  spccie. 

2d,  Those  who  get  out,  and  keep  out,  all  they  can,  and 
carry  their  circulation,  deposits,  and  loans  as  high  as  pos- 
sible,  without  regard  to  tho  spccie  in  their  vaults.  This 
class  is  numerous,  especially  among  those  of  small  capital. 
Tliey  rely  on  their  baseless  circulation  for  extraordinary 
profits. 

In  case  of  a  demand  for  spccie,  the  latter  class  are  obliged 
to  call  for  assistance  from  the  former,  who,  willing  or  un- 
willing,  are  equally  obliged  to  give  it.  Tho  "  feeble  banks  " 
must  be  sustained,  or  the  whole  system  will  be  suspected. 
K  these  be  allowed  to  dishonor  their  notes,  a  run  will  be 
made  at  once  on  all  the  rest ;  and,  having  as  we  see  only 
one  doUar  in  five  to  pay  with,  they  must,  of  course,  soon 
ßtop  paying  altogether. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  contractions  and 
expansions  are  not  imaginary,  not  possible  only,  not  merely 
occasional,  nor  at  all  local,  but  occur  frequently  and  every- 
where  within  the  field  of  such  a  currency. 

It  i»  conmionly  said  that  the  banks  only  increase  their 
issues  as  demanded  by  the  wants  of  trade ;  that  they  extend 
their  credits,  because  the  public  require  thcm  as  business 
facilities. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  in  tho 
discussion;  because,  the  laws  of  value  having  becn  dis- 
turbed  in  this  matter,  the  demand  is  no  longer  normal. 
We  have  no  longer  the  assurance  that  trade  will  call  into 
use  just  that  amount  of  currency  which  it  needs. 

But  it  is  not  tnie.  The  movement  always  commences 
with  the  banks.  Wlien,  by  a  monetary  revulsion,  their 
circulation  and  deposits  have  been  reduced  so  low  that 
tliey  feel  safe  in  commencing  another  expansion,  the  panic 
being  over,  the  banks  begin  to  oflFer  extraordinary  induce- 
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ments  to  tlicir  customers  to  borrow  money.  Tliey  will 
discount  all  good  papcr  offercd,  eveii  if  it  has  a  long  tiine 
to  run.  It  is  not  uncommon,  at  such  times,  to  solicit  the 
privilege  of  making  loaus.*  As  soon  as  this  statc  of  things 
takes  place,  all  business  men  begin  spcculativc  Operations ; 
for  priccs  have  begim  to  rise.  Spcciilation  will  givc  a  still 
grcatcr  rise  to  prices,  and  cause  a  still  greater  demand  for 
currency.  The  expansive  force  is  now  in  füll  Operation, 
and  is  sure  to  increase  in  power  tili  by  revulsion  tho 
equilibrium  is  restored. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  are  there  not  natural  tides  in  busi- 
ness, irrespective  of  a  mixed  currency  ?  Certainly ;  but 
they  are  never  aggravated  or  intensified  until  they  end  in 
panic  or  ruin.  They  are  calculable  and  healthful.  They  are 
tests  of  business  character.  They  may  go  to  the  cxtcnt  of 
exposing  the  emptiness  of  bad  concerns,  but  never  destroy 
those  that  are  good.  When  they  occur,  money  will  be 
wanted  to  pay  debts ;  but,  when  one  debt  is  paid,  there  is 
just  as  much  money  as  before  with  which  to  pay  others. 
The  pressure  does  not  annihilate  any  part  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  party  who  receives  a  payment  does  not  put 
the  money  away  in  vaults,  not  to  api)ear  again  tili  the  crisis 
is  past.  The  means  of  payment  can  be  reduced  only  by 
the  amount  actually  scnt  out  of  the  country.  Gold  and 
ßilver  are  as  little  injured  by  panic  as  by  fire. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TABLES   AND   DIAGRAMS   OF  mXED-CüRRENCY   FLUCTUATTONS. 

\Ve  have  shown,  from  the  reason  of  the  case,  tliat  a  mixed 
currency  is  not  govcrned  by  the  laws  of  value ;  and  tliat 
therofore  its  variations  are  controlled  by  other  principles, 

*  Tills  is  within  tlio  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  as  a  bank  director. 
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which  give  no  giiaranty  to  tlio  public  good,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  tbreatcn  great  mischief  to  the  commuiiity,  both 
by  expansion  and  contraction. 

We  now  proposc  to  show,  by  facts  taken  from  official 
ßtatistics,  that  such  fluctuations  are  frequent  and  violent. 

We  iiitroduce  a  diagram,  carefully  prepared,  for  the  piir- 
pose  of  sliowing,  in  the  most  compact  and  striking  form, 
thesc  fluctuations  of  the  currency,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  fluctuations  in  the  ab- 
solute quantity  of  the  mixcd  currency  (circulation  and 
deposit)  of  the  United  States  from  1834  to  1859  inclusive, 
a  period  of  twenty-six  years. 


Table  L 

1834  .  . 

.  .  170,000,000 

1847  . 

.  .  .  197,000,000 

1835  .  . 

.  .  186,000,000 

1848  . 

.  .  .  231,000,000 

1836  .  . 

.  .  255,000,000 

1849  . 

.  .  .  205,000,000 

1837  .  . 

.  .  276,000,000 

1850  . 

.  .  240,000,000 

1838  .  . 

.  .  200,000,000 

1851  . 

.  .  .  284.000,000 

1839  .  . 

.  .  225,000,000 

1852  .  , 

.  .  328,0^)0,000 

1840  .  .  , 

.  182,000,000 

1853  .  , 

.  .  348,000,000 

1841  .  . 

.  .  172,000,000 

1854  .  . 

.  .  392,000,000 

1842  .  .  . 

.  146,000,000 

1855  .  . 

.  .  377,000,000 

1843  .  . 

.  .  114,000,000 

1856  . 

.  .  408,000,000 

1844  .  .  . 

.  159,000,000 

1857  . 

.  .  445,000,000 

1845  .  .  , 

.  177,000,000 

1858  .  . 

.  .  341,000,000 

1846  .  .  . 

.  202,000,000 

1859  .  . 

.  .  452,000,000 

Tliese  facts  are  collccted,  as  nearly  as  possil)le,  from  the 
returns  made  at  the  lj(»ginning  of  tlie  years  moiilionod. 
Therefore  the  contraction«  or  cxpansions  made  during  a 
year  do  not  appcar  tili  tlie  return  of  the  next  year.  For 
example,  the  great  contractions  of  1837  and  1857,  bcginning 
several  months  after  January,  do  not  exhibit  their  offects 
tili  the  currency  returns  of  the  years  1858  and  1858. 
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Diagram  No.  4  exhibits  the  fluctuations  in  the  currency 
(circulation  and  deposits),  and  also  tlic  proportion  of  specie, 
from  1834  to  1859  inclusive,  both  reckoned  per  capita. 

The  Upper  line  indicates  the  currency,  the  lower  the 
specie,  and  show  the  fluctuations  of  botli. 

In  tlie  last  diagrain,  we  see  distinctly  the  actual  fluctua- 
tions in  the  currency,  because  its  amount,  at  the  several 
periods,  is  reckoned  per  capita.  This  is  a  far  more  correct 
mode  of  getting  at  the  real  changes  than  taking  the  absolute 
quantity. 

The  diagram  is  prepared  from  a  table  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bank  Conimissioners,  in  their  Report  of  1861, 
furnished  by  J.  V.  Yatman,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  whom 
the  public  are  indebted  for  valuable  contributions  of  a  Sta- 
tistical character. 

The  Upper  line  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of 
the  currency :  the  lower  line  indicates  its  quality  from  time 
to  time. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the 
quantity  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States  per  capita,  at 
different  tinics,  with  the  correspondhig  variatious  per  cent 
in  its  quality:  — 


Tabi.e  it.,  showinff  the  Extreme  Fluctuations  in  the  Currency  of  the  United  St/ites 
per  Capita  at  difft^nnt  Tlmvi^with  the  Correspondittg  VariiUions  in  ita  Quality^  or 
the  Projiortion  of  iypecie  held  for  its  Rtdemption. 


Y^ 

Currcnry 
ptT  capitA. 

~  11.82 

Fincttiation». 

IVr 
ecnt. 

Qualilr,  or  iipf»ci« 
to  ctrcuUtlun. 

Variation«  in  quality. 

Per 
c«nt. 

18.34 

, 

15i  to  100 

, 

»1^37 

17.<51 

Expansion 

50 

13  J  to  100 

Doprcciatjon 

lU 

1840 

10.70 

Contraction 

89 

18    to  100 

Iniprovcraent 

33 

1843 

6.18 

42 

29    to  100 

„ 

61 

1846 

9.94 

Expansion 

61 

21    to  100 

Dcpn'ciation 

36 

1849 

9  18 

Contraction 

7 

21    to  100 

Stationary 

0 

1852 

13.31 

Expansion 

45 

loi  to  100 

Depreciation 

27 

1855 

13.93 

13 

14    to  100 

»» 

10 

♦1857 

15.50 

11 

13    to  100 

7 

1858 

11.55 

Contraction 

26 

22  i  to  100 

Improveinent 

73 

1859 

14.90 

Expansion 

23 

23    to  100 

" 

2 

*  Years  when  tlie  banks  suspondcd.  Observe  the  jjjeat  cxpansion  betwcen 
the  years  1834  and  l^^l  of  sonie  fifty  per  cent ;  and  Ixjtween  1849  and  1867 
of  8ome  seventy  per  cent. 


Capita 

$17  _ 


-IS. 

-U 

-13 

-18 

-IK 

-10 

-9_ 

-8J 


iK 


4 
■3 
■t 

I 


ftrtuür/i'rn    and  DepcsUs. 


Per> 
Capifa 

$17 


'15 


-Tr.  -  Q 


39 


53 


|3Aj 


40 

m 


— W*3 


i-14 
'13 

1-12 
-11 
-10 
-9 

1-8 


6 
1-5 


Sperre  per  Capittt. 


1 
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Table  III.  —  Tke  foQowing  Table  exhibiis  the  CompotUim  of  (he  Mixed  Currencia 
of  the  iereral  States  ofthe  Unkm^  Jan,  1, 1860;  (hat  u,  tht  Ptrcentage  of  Specie  to 
the  Circulation  and  Deposits  in  the  Currency  ofeach  State :  — 


I^uisiana  .  . 

31issouri    .  . 

Oeor^ria     .  . 

Kentucky  .  . 

Tenncst*ee .  . 
North  Carolina 

Indiana     .  . 

Alabama   .  • 

Marvlaiid  .  . 


88.6 

37. 

23.7 

23.4 

23. 


Pennsylvania 
Iowa  .  .  . 
Virj^nia  .  . 
New  York  . 
South  Carolina 
22.08 1  Ohio     .     .     . 

22.3  MoJiDachusett« 
22.2   I  Florida     .     . 

21.4  Maine  .    .    . 


Cent. 


21.3 

20. 

16.7 


Delaware .    .  . 

New  Jersey  .  . 

Connecticut  .  . 

15.6  i  Kliodc  Island  . 
16.5!  New  Hampshire 

16.2 1  Wisconsin     .  . 

15.1,  Vermont  .     .  . 

10.5 1  Michigan  .    .  . 

10.   I  Illinois      .    .  . 


Per 
c«nt. 


9.9 

8.9 

7.6 

6.3 

5.7 

5.5 

4.2 

4. 

2.3 


But  there  are  variations,  not  only  in.  the  gencral  currency 
of  the  United  States,  such  as  wo  have  indicated,  but  also  in 
the  currency  of  each  State,  at  different  periods. 

We  take  that  of  Massachusetts,  in  illustration :  — 

Table  IV.,  exhibiting  the  Quality  of  the  Currency  of  Massachusetts, 


Tear 

1835. 

1837. 

1840. 

1843. 

1851. 

1857. 

1869. 

1860. 

Specie,  per  cent  .  . 

7.1 

8 

18| 

44.1 

7.6 

8.9 

14.6 

16.1 

Prom  tliis  it  appears  that  the  highest  proportion  of  specie 
was  in  1843,  which  year  marked  the  termination  of  the 
great  monetary  convulsion  that  commenced  witli  the  failure 
of  the  banks  in  1837,  at  which  dato  the  banks  of  Massachu- 
setts had  but  eight  per  cent,  as  shown  above.  The  severe 
pressure  bcgan  in  1836,  when  the  specie  was  seven. 

By  a  law  of  that  Commonwealth,  passed  in  18o8,  the 
banks  are  required  to  keep  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  of  spe- 
cie. This  law  has  much  increased  the  average  amount  of 
specie. 

Anothcr  fact  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection  ;  viz.,  that 
the  banks  of  Massacliusetts  wcre,  to  a  considerable  cxtent, 
responsible  for  all  the  mixed-currency  circulation  in  New 
England,  bccause  tlie  banks  of  the  neighboring  States  had 
all  their  bills  redcemed  in  Boston.  Those  of  Vermont,  for 
example,  whose  average  specie  is  only  four  or  five  per  cent, 
kept  bauk  balances  (not  actual  specie,  as  often  supposed) 
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with  ccrtaiu  banks  wliich  were  undcr  obligations  to  redeem 
all  thcir  bills  as  fast  as  prcsented.  This,  of  course,  greatly 
enlianccd  the  rcspousibilitics  of  the  Massachusetts  banks, 
and  dccrcascd  the  strcngth  of  thcir  currency. 

The  currency  of  New  England  was  thus  made  a  complete 
Unit.  The  System  of  redemption,  first  established  by  the 
SuflFolk  Bank  of  Boston  about  forty  years  ago,  was  so  per- 
fectcd,  that,  while  the  banks  of  each  State  might  act  inde- 
pendently,  they  were  bound  togctlier  by  a  common  tie,  and 
involvcd  in  a  common  fate.  This  was  known  as  the  "  Suf- 
folk-Baiik  System." 

Volumes  of  statistics  might  be  given  of  the  same  general 
character ;  but  these,  it  is  presumcd,  are  sufficicnt  to  show 
the  fluctuating  character  of  the  mixod  currency  of  the  United 
States,  botli  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and  of  course,  in  de- 
gree,  of  all  otlicr  countries  where  such  a  currency  exists : 
for  it  is,  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  the  same  in  its  gen- 
eral characteristics.  The  quality  niay  and  does  vary  greatly 
in  different  conimunitics,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  different 
States  of  the  American  Union.  But  this  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion  of  degree. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MIXED   CURRENCY   AS   A   MEDIUM   OF   EXCHANGE. 

Having  shown  that  a  mixcd  currency  is  certain  to  expand 
and  contract,  without  reference  to  the  hcalthful  and  harmo- 
nious  provisions  of  value,  and  to  a  degree  more  extreme  and 
dangeruus  than  a  currency  composed  of  real  money,  we  are 
prepared  to  answer  summarily  the  principal  question. 

Does  a  mixed  currency  perforni  satisfactorily  the  fimctiona 
of  money  ? 

Ist,  Does  it  act  cfliciently  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ? 

Currency,  regardcd  merely  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  may 
be  said  to  perform  two  offices :    (a)  To  transfer  commod- 
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ities  from  one  person  to  anothcr.  For  tliis  piirpose,  a 
Diixed  currency,  liaving  a  circulation  wholly  of  paper,  is 
fouiid  to  be  portable,  readily  couutcd,  easily  carried,  safely 
kept,  and  is,  consequently,  as  convcnicnt  as  aiiy  agent  that 
could  reasonably  be  dcsired.  (ä)  To  discharge  indobtcd- 
ness  between  differcnt  partios.  For  this  purpose,  the  thing 
to  be  desired  Ls,  that  currency  should  be  relial^lc ;  that  is, 
that  there  should  ])c  nothing  in  its  own  naturc,  which  dis- 
qualifies  it  to  act  fiiUy^  at  all  timeSy  as  a  means  of  discharg- 
iug  obligations. 

Coin  is  always  i)erfectly  reliable  for  the  payment  of  debts. 
Wlien  one  debt  has  bccn  discharged  l.)y  it,  the  coin  is  just 
as  available  and  acceptalJe  for  the  discharge  of  a  second  or 
any  succeeding  debt.  If  gold  and  silvcr  are  called  for  by 
Foreign  obligations,  they  retain  their  füll  power  to  discharge 
them. 

Thcre  can  never  be  a  scarclfy  of  them  that  an  earnest  demand 
will  not  create  a  suppli/  for.  If  a  Community  wants  them 
very  much,  it  will  certainly  get  them. 

They  crowd  to  their  best  market,  as  truly  as  cotton  or 
wheat. 

We  hcre  make  two  j)rincipal  Statements :  — 

A  foreign  demand  is  the  only  cause  that  can  takc  away 
the  real  money  of  a  peoplc.  We  have  secn  that  an  indefi- 
nite nnmber  of  causes  may  take  away  a  currency  based,  in 
any  degree,  on  credit. 

But,  again,  a  foroign  demand  can  only  take  away  ita  oivn 
amount  of  real  money.  We  have  seen  that  such  a  cause 
takes  away  an  amount  of  mixed  currency  of  which  the  quan- 
tity  re(piired  abroad  is  only  one  factor ;  the  other  far'tor 
being  that  nnmber  whiiih  represents  the  proportion  between 
the  bulk  of  the  currency  and  the  specie  basis.  In  those  two 
Statements  are  clearly  shown  the  entire  uureliability  of  mixed 
currency  to  discliarge  in<lel»te«hiess.  The  man  who  pnmi- 
ises  to  pay  money  can  never  know  what  may  1)0  the  demand 
for  specie,  arising  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  banks, 
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or  from  a  necessity  of  export ;  and,  of  coursc,  can  never  be 
safe  in  giving  bis  notcs  predicated  upon  the  cnrreucy  as  it 
exists  at  the  time. 

So  far  as  the  fluctuations  we  have  shown  derangc  geiieral 
plaiis  of  busiucss,  distort  prices,  work  injustice  to  oiie  party 
of  cvcry  bargain,  and  tend,  by  such  inequalitics  and  un- 
ccrtainties,  to  discourago  steady  entcrprise,  thcy  do  not 
present  themselvcs  hcre  for  examiuation.  We  shall  meet 
thcm,  wlicn  discussing  a  mixed  currency  as  perfonning  its 
function  as  a  Standard  of  value.  We  have  to  do  here,  not 
with  the  unfairness  and  injustice  with  which  indebtedness  is 
discharged  mider  such  a  currency,  but  with  the  difficulty 
or  impossibility  of  discharging  it  at  all. 

To  falsify  the  Standard  of  value  is  a  serious,  but  not  necea- 
sarily  a  ruinous  error.  It  takes  from  one  unjustly,  and 
adds  to  anothcr ;  but  it  dcstroys  nothing  directly.  Thero 
are  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  found  in  our  national  ex- 
periencc  and  depicted  in  the  diagranis  given,  which  proceed 
to  an  entire  revulsion  of  the  body  of  trade.  Panic  is  not  a 
Century  plant.  It  blossoms  and  bears  fruit  once  or  twice 
whilc  a  child  is  growing  up ;  niany  times  whilc  a  man  re- 
mains  in  busmess. 

How  does  a  mixed  currency  perform  the  functions  of  mo- 
ney,  so  far  as  discharging  indebtedness  in  such  times  ? 

Let  US  Kuppose  the  case  of  the  best  man  in  the  Commu- 
nity. Ile  has,  in  the  legitimate  course  of  business,  con- 
tractod  obligations,  all  within  the  liniit  of  his  abilities,  now 
Coming  due.  The  banks  are  withdrawing  their  circulatioii 
as  largely  as  possible,  and  do  not  mean  to  Ict  it  out  again. 
The  lact  of  his  own  excellent  standing  is  of  no  moment  in 
securing  discounts ;  for  tlicrc  is  just  as  much  danger  to  the 
banks  in  his  having  their  notcs  as  in  their  bcing  anywhere 
eise.  It  is  the  pcculiar  hardship  of  good  men,  in  such 
times,  that  it  is  not  their  credit,  but  the  credit  (tliat  is,  the 
condition)  of  the  banks,  which  is  to  decide  the  question  of 
loans.     With  a  value  currency,  on  the  other  band,  the  oulj 
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matter  of  importaiice  is  tho  solvency  of  the  applicaiit  hiin- 
self. 

If  lie  cannot  get  moiiey,  lic  caunot  mcct  liis  obligations ; 
for  lic  caniiot  i)ay  in  mcrcliaiidisc  or  real  estate.  The 
moiiey  is  not  to  be  had  ;  tliat  is,  if  the  banks  would  accom- 
plish  what  they  miist  do  to  save  their  credit. 

Of  coiirse,  there  are  individuals  and  institutions,  who,  in 
considcration  of  high  premiiims  and  fnll  security,  will  grant 
acconunodations  to  a  limited  amount.  IIc  may  try  to  get 
along,  sacrificing  his  property  to  save  his  name,  and  paying 
twenty-fonr  or  thirty-six  per  cent  for  loans.  Perhaps,  if 
others  stood  well,  he  might  get  through ;  but  all  are  not  so 
firm  as  himself.  Most  liave  Icss  accumnlation  and  less 
credit.  His  debtors  fail  to  pay :  how  can  he  answcr  his 
crediUirs?  If  lie  tries  to  go  through,  the  payments  are  all 
one  way,  like  the  tracks  about  the  lion's  den.  Ile  has  to 
pay  both  sides  of  the  ledger. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  credit  dement  of  a  mixed  cur- 
rency. But  panic,  siispicion,  apprehension,  are  the  dcadly 
enemies  of  credit :  when  thcse  are  aroused  in  the  Commu- 
nity, it  cannot  go  abroad.  Just  as  nearly  as  the  object  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  time  given,  all  forms  of  credit  will  ])e 
withdi*awn.  But  this  will  produce,  in  its  several  degrees, 
ßtringency,  distress,  panic,  ruin. 

Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  say  that  credit  is  not  reliable  for 
the  discharge  of  indebtedness  ? 

Tlie  eleuKMit  of  credit  introduces  a  direct  hostility  between 
tlie  interests  of  tliose  who  control  tli(j  currency  and  those 
who  wish  to  nse  it.  The  interest  of  the  one  requiros  that 
the  notos  shall  ]>e  withdrawn.  The  interest,  nay,  the  life, 
of  th(j  other  requires  tliat  they  shall  be  kept  in  circnhition. 
Is  tliere  any  such  hostility  in  a  value  currency  ?  Not  at  all. 
No  matter  how  intense  the  apprehension,  how  manifold  the 
suspicion,  how  frenzied  the  panic,  there  is  never  a  niomcnt 
when  it  is  not  better  for  the  owner  that  such  money  should 
be  used  than  kept  out  of  use. 
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We  have  said  tliat  a  siiddcn  and  severe  contrciction  is 
neccssary  wlienever  any  cause  threateiis  tlie  spccie  basis  of 
a  mixed  currency.  Such  a  contraction  deprives  the  Commu- 
nity of  the  meaus  of  mecting  obligations  undertaken  when 
the  currency  was  redundant. 

But  this  contraction,  when  it  has  become  ine^itable,  does 
not  take  phice  without  danger  and  loss  to  the  banks  theni- 
selvcs ;  danger  and  loss  being  the  projxjr  consequences  of 
such  Operations.  The  banks  make  no  more  loans,  or  as  few 
as  possible.  The  means  of  discharging  debts  become  less 
and  less  in  the  connnunity  each  succeeding  day,  until  the 
rate  of  intcrest  goes  up  to  two  or  three  per  cent  a  month, 
and  money  can  hardly  be  had  at  all. 

The  banks  now  find  themselves  in  this  dilemma :  if  they 
make  loans,  they  must  keep  paying  out  their  specie.  ^This 
will  soon  become  exhausted,  and  they  must  susi)end  and  bo 
dishonored.  If  they  do  not  continue  to  accommodate  their 
customers  with  the  umwl  mcans  of  paying  debts,  the  latter 
must  succumb.  But,  if  their  customers  generally  fail,  tho 
banks  will  lose  their  capital  (it  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
notes  given  by  individuals),  and  be  permanently  ruined. 
The  history  of  the  country  shows  on  which  hörn  of  tho 
dilemma  they  choose  to  be  impalcd.  They  suspond  or  stop 
specie  payments,  and  then  furnish  the  pulilic  with  an  almn- 
dance  of  their  notes,  such  as  they  are. 

After  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  after  the  credit  of 
the  banks  has  boen  exchanged  for  tho  credit  of  the  individ- 
uals who  owe  them,  and  after  the  demand  for  specie  has 
ceascd,  the  banks  can  resunie  payments. 

It  may  l)e  said,  at  this  point,  that  the  rcsult  we  have 
reachcd  does  not  seem  very  formidablc ;  that,  let  it  but  be 
understood  the  banks  are  to  suspend  in  such  circumstances, 
we  can  by  this  means  still  have  the  advantages  of  a  mixed 
currency  in  favoral)le  times,  and  relieve  the  distress  when 
a  contraction  is  threatened.  The  answer  to  this  plea  will 
be  dcferr(?d  to  the  chapter  on  "  Fallacies,"  in  preference  to 
interrupting  the  present  line  of  arguuient. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MIXED  CURRENCY  AS  A   STANDARD   OP  VALUE. 

2d,  DoES  a  mixed  currency  act  justly  as  a  Standard  of 
yalue  ? 

This  function  of  money  is  of  a  very  important  cbaracter. 
It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  credit  and  all  business  calcu- 
lations.  If  no  man  dealt  with  or  trustcd  anotlier,  or  waited 
a  day  to  rcceive  and  consumc  the  reward  of  his  labor,  tbere 
would  be  no  grcat  ueed  of  such  a  Standard.  It  would  then 
be  only  of  scientific;  intcrest,  to  show  what  was  the  compara- 
tive  wealth  of  different  comraunities  and  agcs,  and  what  the 
fairness  of  thcir  several  Systems  of  distribiiting  the  result 
of  indiLstry  among  the  producing  classes.  If  every  act  of 
labor  received  its  own  reward,  in  a  distinct  form,  at  the 
time,  to  be  consumed  then  and  there,  a  Standard  of  value 
would  be  of  less  practical  importance. 

But  whenever  there  is  tlic  slightcst  excliange  of  cora- 
modities  or  association  of  laborers  ;  whenever  one  man 
trusts  anothcr  for  recompense  of  service,  or  applics  wcaltli 
and  toil  to  an  enterprise  in  the  faith  of  receiving  a  reward  at 
a  future  time, — a  Standard  of  value  must  be  had,  so  tbat  all 
can  be  done  safely,  expeditiously,  and  justly.  Unless  some- 
thing  possessed  the  property  of  being  a  Standard  of  value, 
all  excbange  would  hievita))ly  be  conlined  to  the  gross  and 
clumsy  form  of  barter.  It  has  already  bcen  includod  in  the 
defmition  of  money,  that  it  performs  this  office.  There  is 
not  a  fK)ssibility  of  taking  a  scientific  exccption  to  this  State- 
ment ;  yet  a  great  deal  of  populär  controversy  lias  arisen, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  stoj)  hcre  to  notice.  It  has  hoQxi 
Said,  tliat  a  doUar,  for  example,  no  more  measures  the  value 
of  wheat,  than  wheat  does  the  vahie  of  the  dollar;  that 
"  the  dollar  is  whoUy  an  arbitrary,  conventional  Standard, 
forccd  on  the  [>cople,  unjustl^,  by  legislative  enactmcnt." 
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Much  coiifusion  has  uudoubtcdly  been  caused  by  mis- 
taken  vicws  of  wliat  is  really  meant  by  a  Standard  of  vaJue. 

Slippose  Ä  sells  B  a  tract  of  laud,  and  agrces  to  take  five 
huudi'ed  oxen  in  payment  at  a  future  day.  The  value  of  tho 
land  sold  is,  in  tliis  case,  clearly  measured  by  the  oxen. 
Tbese  latter  aro  the  Standard  by  wbich  the  value  of  the 
land  is  dctermincd.  Thcy  form  the  money,  or  currency,  by 
wliich  the  debt  is  legally  and  rightfuUy  to  be  discharged. 
The  oxen  here  occupy  precisely  the  position  of  the  dollar 
in  ordinary  contracts ;  and,  if  we  suppose  a  community  in 
which  thcy  are  altogethcr  used  as  money,  they  become, 
withont  any  necessary  legal  enactmcnt,  the  universal  Stand- 
ard, or  that  by  which  all  other  values  are  measured  and 
expressed.  Value  must  be  dctermincd  in  some  way ;  and  it 
can  only  be  done  by  comparison, —  ])y  mcasuring  the  land 
against  oxen,  wheat,  gold,  or  something  eise  that  has  value. 

As  long  as  the  land  was  measured,  in  the  Single  instance, 
by  the  oxen,  so  long  cach  measured  the  otner  alike ;  but, 
whcn  the  usc  of  the  oxen  was  extended  to  a  comparison 
with  cach  other  commodity  in  the  market,  and  all  others 
together,  then  it  became  as  inipropcr  to  say  that  the  land 
measured  the  oxen  as  to  say  that  tlie  wood  or  the  cloth 
measurc  the  yardstick  by  wliich  their  length  and  breadth  are 
universally  dctermincd.  The  government  does  not  insist 
that  length  or  breadth  shall  be  dctermincd  in  all  bargaius 
by  the  yardstick.  Men  can  and  do  take  arms  and  finge rs 
for  the  purposc,  or  any  thing  eise  thcy  please :  it  is  nothing 
to  government,  which  only  says  tvliat  a  yard  shall  be. 

So,  by  universal  consent,  mankind  have  agreed  to  measure 
every  thing  l)y  the  prccious  mctals.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States,  for  example,  enact  that  a  certain  coin,  or  planchet^ 
of  gold,  ninc-tenths  fine,  and  weighing  25^^-  grains,  shall 
be  callcd  a  dollar.  That  is  all  the  government  does,  all  it 
ought  to  do.  It  compcls  no  one  to  receive  the  dollar  for 
any  thing,  tuiless  he  has  agreed  to  do  so^  any  more  than  it 
compels  him  to  receive  hats  or  boots,  wheat  or  cotton.    But, 
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the  government  haviiig  provided  the  coin,  —  that  is,  having 
certified  to  its  weight  and  fiiieness, — the  people,  of  their  owa 
clioice,  make  use  of  it  to  measure  every  other  tliiiig.  K 
they  buy  merchandisc  or  laud  or  cattle,  they  agrce  to  take 
80  inaiiy  of  these  dollars  in  paymcnt.  They  might  say,  so 
many  oxcn  or  horses,  or  any  thing  eise ;  but  they  prefer 
dollars,  merely  because  they  have  the  most  convenient  form 
of  value,  and  are  universally  acceptable.  Äs  society  in 
general  adopts  this  way  of  determining  the  worth  of  prop- 
erty,  the  doUar,  not  by  law,  but  by  the  voluntary  preference 
of  the  people,  becomes  the  measure,  or  Standard,  of  value, 
in  all  transactious. 

So  far  as  indebtedness  between  individuals  is  concerned, 
the  government  makes  the  doUar  lawful  tender ;  that  is,  if 
an  individual  has  a  just  claim  for  a  given  number  of  dollars^ 
the  government  enacts  that  the  same  number  of  dollars  shall 
discharge  the  debt. 

True  it  is,  that  every  objeet,  having  value  and  used  in 
exchange,  is  really,  in  so  far,  and  for  the  time,  a  measure 
of  value ;  but  that  which  has  been  selected  by  mankind  as 
tlie  best  adapted  for  a  universal  equivalent,  and  actually  so 
used,  is  cmphatically,  and  for  all  purposes,  the  measure 
or  Standard. 

Sorae  writers  have  insisted  that  people  should  not  bo 
compelled  to  pay  so  many  dollars  in  coin ;  then  they  should 
not  promise  dollars  merely,  but  any  thing  eise. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Standard  is  no  wrong  to  the 
people ;  for  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  payments  in  any  other 
specific  product  would  be  more  likely  to  involve  hardships ; 
€,g,^  an  Obligation  to  pay  wheat  or  potatoes  or  cotton  at 
any  certain  time,  would  bring  infinitely  more  chances  of 
di&tress  resulting  from  a  failure  of  the  crop  in  that  particu- 
lar  article. 

Neither  is  it  an  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  purely  a  favor,  an  accomniodation,  provided  at 
great  cost,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.     All  objcctions,  on 
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the  ground  tliat  it  is  arbitrary  and  unjust  to  compcl  men 
to  discharge  iudebtediiess  in  coin,  are  idle  and  absurd. 
These  wlio  makc  thcm  are  bound  to  show,  what  has  never 
yet  bcen  foiind,  a  better  Standard. 

During  the  Suspension  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
1796  to  1819,  it  was  gravely  argued,  by  some  gentlemeu  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  pound  Sterling  was  really 
an  abstraction  ; "  but  the  return  to  specie  paymcnts  hi  the 
latter  year  showed  that  the  pound  Sterling  was  really  a  eon- 
cretion  of  113.001  grains  of  fine  gold,  by  wliich  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  were  to  be  discharged. 

A  mixed  currency,  wherever  it  exists,  forms  the  Standard 
of  value  for  the  Community,  just  as  certainly  as  the  prccious 
metals  where  they  alone  are  used.  That  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a  legal  tender,*  like  the  Bank-of- 
England  notes ;  but,  as  no  other  currency  exists,  as  there 
is  no  other  money  of  importance  in  circulation,  it  must  be 
employed  for  all  purposes,  and  so,  to  all  practical  intents,  is 
the  Standard  of  value. 

Wo  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  how  a  mixed  currency 
performs  this  function. 

We  have  secn  its  fluctuations,  certain  to  occur,  yet  wholly 
uncertain  as  to  direction  and  degree.  These  fluctuations 
make  it  piain  enough,  that,  as  a  Standard  of  vahic,  a  mixed 
currency  must  work  injustice  and  mischief,  both  in  exj)an- 
sion  and  contraction.  Destnictive  as  are  the  great  occar 
sional  convulsions  of  trade,  it  is  doubtful  whcther  they 
produce  as  extensive  evil  as  those  minor  disturbanccs  which 
come  evcry  year,  and,  indced,  affcct  the  entire  transactions 
of  the  people.  Arithmctic  will  hardly  suffice  to  compute 
losses  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude.  Evcry  bargain,  in  an 
induatry  of  thrce  thousand  millions  a  year,  is  more  or  less 
vitiatcd  by  a  harsh  and  unnatural  change,  one  way  or  the 
other,  of  the  currency. 

*  This  wliole  discussion  supposes  this  currencj  in  the  State  it  occupied 
before  the  war  of  the  Uebellion. 
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In  tlie  mildest  form  of  such  a  currency,  fluctuations  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  per  ccrit  aro  sliown  by  our  diagrams 
to  l)c  as  commonplac«  as  yearly  occurrcucc  can  make  them. 
If  tlie  yardstick  were  stretchcd  to  42  iiiclies  one  year,  and 
shruiik  to  30  another,  or  both  sliould  happeii  the  sainc 
year,  without  any  possibility  of  anticlpatiug  tho  chaiige,  or 
aiiy  public  j)roclamation  of  it,  that  fact  would  influeiice  iiian- 
ufacturcs,  and  evcry  brauch  of  production,  greatly ;  would 
not  only  cause  injusticc  to  hidividuals,  buyers  and  sellers, 
but  would  have  a  boaring  on  the  trade  and  puljlic  prosperity ; 
would  influcncc  investnients,  and  affect  labor  no  less. 

Yet,  undcr  the  fluctuations  of  a  mixed  currency,  buyers 
and  sellers  of  all  classes  exj>erience  injusticc  as  grcat  and 
as  distressing  as  would  result  to  the  dealers  in  cloth  from 
the  falsification  of  the  yardstick.  K  the  great  changes  aro 
destructive,  the  more  ordhiary  are  constantly  embarrassing. 
Arbitrary  interfcrence  with  currency  produces  mischief  and 
injusticc,  just  so  far  as  it  opcrates  at  all.  The  quanlity 
cannot  be  artificially  increascd  or  diininished,  but  sonie  one 
is  wronged  ;  eithcr  he  who  relied  on  obtainuig  it  at  ordinary 
rates  to  discharge  bis  Obligation,  or  he  who  trusted  to  gct 
quite  another  value  froni  what  he  does. 

Enormous  transfers  of  property  take  place  under  this  Sys- 
tem, without  any  desert  in  the  ]>arty  who  roceives  what  is 
another'a,  and  without  any  fault  in  the  party  who  gives  up 
what  is  bis  own.  This  it  is  which  niakes  business  a  vcry 
complicated  kind  of  gaml.)ling.  This  it  is  which  tosses  up 
or  pulls  down  prices  enough  to  ruin  the  nierchant  and  man- 
ufacturer  or  mako  their  fortunes,  while  their  goods  are  in 
tlieir  hands,  bcfore  thcy  can  be  turned. 

Not  to  insist  here  tbat  injusticc  betwcen  the  parts  is  in- 
jury  to  the  whole,or  to  dwell  on  the  claims  of  public  morals, 
if  we  turn  to  that  large  class  especially  cntitlcd  to  social 
and  governmental  care  and  considenition,  who  put  out 
money  at  intercst  or  invest  hi  Stocks,  or  rely  on  permanent 
salaries  or  wages  for  sui)port,  wo  shall  here  lind  a  mischief 
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without  relief,  a  wrong  without  a  remedy.  These  reeeive 
uo  appreciablc  benefit  from  any  of  tlie  chaiiges  of  a  mixed 
currency,  but  all  its  evils  fall  heavy  and  unbroken  lipon 
them. 

Tliis  matter  is  so  ncar  our  daily  Observation  as  scarcely 
to  nced  cnforcemcnt,  so  piain  as  to  be  scarcely  susccptible 
of  Illustration.  The  sad  effects  of  such  a  currency  aro 
strongly  set  forth  in  the  foUowing  extract  from  an  article  ia 
the  "  North- American  Review "  of  January,  1840,  under- 
stood  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  has  been  long  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  banking  institutions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts:— 

"  It  is  the  Standing  reproach  of  our  commercial  life,  that  it  in- 
volves  more  intelloctual  suffering  from  violent  fluctuations  than  any 
other  pursuit.  With  all  our  recuperative  powers,  there  is  a  vast 
waste  of  life  amougst  us  as  a  people,  growing  out  of  our  ünancial 
disasters.  Witness  the  fact,  stated  to  be  derived  from  accurate 
statistics,  that,  among  one  huudred  mcrchants  or  traders,  not  over 
three  ever  acquire  independenee.  Add  to  this  the  other  fact,  also 
deduced  from  trustworthy  records,  that  commercial  and  financial 
■  revolutions  produce  excessive  mortality  amongst  business  men  in 
maritim(j  citios.  Ilere  we  have  the  cause  and  effect,  Meanwhile 
we  have  Statistical  data  of  the  still  severer  calamities  to  widows 
and  orphans." 

P  R  I  C  E. 

Currency  performs  the  function  of  a  Standard  of,value, 
by  fixing  the  price  of  commodities.  In  order  to  examino 
the  subject  intelligently,  we  shall  be  callcd  first  to  notice  the 
import  of  the  term  "  price."  It  expresses  the  relation  of  all 
objccts  to  a  common  measure  or  Standard.  For  examplQ, 
if  the  Standard  were  sheep,  it  might  be  said  that  an  ox  was 
worth  twenty  sheep ;  the  price  of  the  ox  would  be  twenty 
sheep.  If  the  Standard  were  doUars, — that  is,  certain  well- 
known  coins, — we  should  say  that  the  ox  was  worth  twenty 
doUars,  and  that  would  be  its  price.     And  it  would  be  tho 
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same,  if  by  doUars  we  meant  only  certain  picces  of  paper, 
promising  to  paj  tliese  coins. 

Prico  and  value  are  often  confounded  togcther.  The  dif- 
fercncc  is  tliis :  value  is  the  relation  wliich  all  objects  liave 
to  eacli  otlicr  in  cxchaiige ;  while  pricc  is  thc  relation  of  all 
cominoditics  to  one  special  objcct,  viz.  money  or  currency. 

Pricc  may  l^e  increascd  without  incrcasing  value.  For 
example :  the  price  of  flour  in  1859  was  $5  ;  in  1804  it  was 
810.  Yet  a  Uarrel  of  flour  liad  no  more  value  at  the  latter 
date  than  before  tlie  war,  bccause  it  would  command  no 
morc  of  other  value;  that  is,  of  broadcloth  or  tea,  or 
othcr  commodity. 

This  discrcpancy  is  found,  not  only  at  difierent  pcriods  in 
the  sarac  country,  but  bctween  difierent  couutries  at  the 
same  time.  If  all  commodities  in  all  countries  were  always 
measured  by  the  saiue  Standard,  pricc  and  value  would  be 
synonymous;  but  if,  as  often  happens,  a  Standard  is  adopted 
in  one  country  less  valuable  than  that  of  others,  commodities 
will  adapt  themsclves  to  the  currency,  and  the  agreement 
bctween  price  and  value  is  dcstroyed  in  the  act  of  vitiating 
tlie  Standard. 

**The  vahie  of  a  thiii^  is  its  purchasing  power:  tho  price  of 
any  thing  is  its  power  to  command  gold,  silvor,  or  that  which  con- 
stitiites  the  currency  of  the  country.  Vahio  may  be  cxprcsst^l  in 
any  commrxlity  whatever :  price  is  expressed  in  one  commodity 
only." — Bascom,  p.  22. 

If  an  invcntory  of  all  thc  property  belonging  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  been  niadc  in  1S(>4,  at  the  then 
prcvailing  prices,  it  wouhl  have  amounted  to  nearly  double 
wliat  it  was  two  years  before,  even  though  the  «luantity  of 
all  commodities  had  be(*n  identically  the  same.  This,  bc- 
cause prices  were  measured  not  by  gold,  but  by  credit,  or 
the  promises  of  government  and  the  banks ;  but  the  value 
of  all  these  commodities  in  the  commerce  of  the  World,  and 
among  themselves,  was  uo  greater  than  two  years  before. 
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The  difference  betwcen  price  and  value  was  also  strikiiigly 
exbibited  in  the  history  of  the  Confcderate  States  during 
the  Rebellion.  In  both  sections  of  the  country,  the  varia- 
tions  in  18G4  wcre  so  great  as  to  attraet  universal  attention  ; 
bxit  they  ahvays  exist,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  under  a 
mixed-ciirrcncy  System,  because  the  Standard  of  value,  ex- 
cept  at  Short  intcrvals,  is  not  soinid.  The  difference  begins 
to  manifest  itself  whcnever  the  currency  is  inflated  beyond 
its  natural  volume,  and  increases  with  that  Inflation. 

We  here  prcsent  a  table,  showing  the  historical  variations 
in  certain  commodities,  for  a  series  of  twenty-six  years, 
under  the  undisturbed  Operation  of  a  mixed-currency  Sys- 
tem. 

We  have  selected,  for  the  purpose,  the  period  1834-1859, 
inclusive,  because  it  is  the  only  one  for  whicli  we  have  cor- 
rect  data,  —  that  is,  well-autlienticated  returns ;  and  for  the 
additional  reason  that  the  period  was  one  of  general  peacc, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  articles  we  have  selected  for  this  comparison  are  the 
most  common  in  use,  whose  prices  are  best  known  and 
Icast  liable  to  variations,  exccpt  from  changes  in  the  value 
of  the  currency,  and  therefore,  it  is  supposed,  most  proper 
for  our  Ulustration. 
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TJiese  facta  are  shown  geometrically  in  Diagram  No.  5. 

This  Diagram  may  require  some  explanation.  The  upper 
line  represents  tbe  variations  in  the  prices  of  tbe  ten  com- 
modities  choscn,  for  each  year,  from  1834  to  1859  inclusive, 
as  already  given  in  the  tables.  The  lower  line  repre- 
sents the  bank  currency,  per  capita,  for  the  corresponding 
ycars. 

Scveral  important  facts  appear  in  this  figure.  The  first 
to  be  noticed  is  the  remarkable  correspondence  betwcen  the 
first  and  second  lincs,  rising  and  falling  togcther ;  proving 
most  conclusively,  by  thcir  agreement  through  so  long  a 
series  of  years,  that  prices  depend  on  the  quantity  of  cur- 
rency in  circulation. 

The  average  currency,  per  capita,  from  1834  to  1859, 

26  years,  was $11.99 

Average  prices  during  that  time 20.80 

Highest  amount  of  currency  (1837) 17.61 

Ilighest  prices  (1836) 29.46 

Next  highest  prices  (1837) 28.40 

Difference  between  Iowest  and  highest  currency  .     .185  per  cent. 
Difierence  between  Iowest  and  highest  prices  .     .     .101  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observcd,  that  the  difference  in  prices  is  not  as 
great,  jE?er  cent,  as  the  difference  in  currency  per  capita.  This 
is  in  accordancc  with  what  has  becn  already  laid  down  in 
regard  to  the  unnatural  extension  of  credits,  causcd  by  the 
expansion  of  the  currency.  These,  of  course,  require  a 
largcr  amount  for  thcir  dischargo.  The  currency  has  rela- 
tion  to  credits  as  well  as  commodities. 

The  correspondence  exhibited,  in  the  foregoing  tables  and 
diagram,  between  the  quantity  of  currency  and  the  rate  of 
prices,  shows  conclusively  and  impressivcly  the  effects  of  a 
mixcd  currency  as  a  Standard  of  value ;  viz.,  that  as  it 
expands  or  contracts  from  arbitrary  but  resistlcss  causes,  so 
prices  are  elevated  or  depressed,  —  variations  which  are  often 
sudden  and  excessive. 
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In  1857,  the  highest  point  of  expaiision  was  attained, 
amounting  to  103  per  cent  over  1849 ;  and  the  price  of 
commodities  had  advanced  69  per  cent. 

The  Uni  (see  Ünited-States  Financial  Report,  1863)  f5rom 
which  the  foregoing  table  of  ten  items  was  selected  contains 
sevcnty  articles,  the  prices  of  which  correspond  essentially 
to  those  we  have  presented. 

Two  important  articles  are  omitted,  viz.  cotton  and  flour, 
from  the  list  hcre  givcn,  because  their  prices  are  more 
affectcd  by  the  forcign  market  than  by  our  own,  and  may  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  those  fluctuations  which 
arise  from  supply  and  demand  and  from  accidents,  the  evi- 
dencc  is  most  conclusive  that  the  qiiantity  of  currency  in 
cxistcnce  does  determine,  essentially,  the  prices  of  commod- 
ities ;  and  that,  as  a  mixed  currency  must  fluctuate  greatly 
in  amount  from  its  inhcrent  properties,  it  cannot  perform 
satisfactorily  its  function  as  a  Standard  of  value. 

The  foregoing  calculations,  it  will  be  observed,  are  made 
on  the  currency  as  cstiniated  per  capita.  This  is  regarded 
as  the  most  correct  mode ;  since,  as  population  increases,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  industry  and  trade  of  tho  country  is 
incrcased  proportionally,  and,  if  so,  a  larger  amount  of  cur- 
rency will  be  needed.  If  the  increase  of  currency  is  greater 
than  the  increase  of  population,  the  per-capita  calculation 
will  sliow  it. 

It  may  be  said,  at  this  point,  that  the  same  effect  on  prices 
would  be  produced  by  an  equal  expansion  or  contraction  of 
a  value  currency.  Granted;  but  such  rapid  and  violent 
changcs  could  not  take  place.  Specie  cannot  be  increased 
like  paper.  It  costs  labor,  like  com  or  cotton,  and  is  sub- 
ject  to  the  same  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  It  can  only 
be  brought  in  because  it  is  wanted,  —  because  some  ono 
wishcs  to  give  its  price  for  it ;  but  this  desire  to  bring  it  in 
decrcascs  reguharly  with  the  amomit  obtained.  The  more  it 
is  introduccd  into  the  country,  the  less,  by  the  natural  laws 
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of  trade,  is  it  wortb ;  the  weaker  the  inducemcnt  to  send 
for  it.  If,  by  any  chance,  it  coines  in  tili  therc  is  a  redun- 
dancy,  the  prices  of  othor  things  are  raiscd,  its  own  value 
is  therefore  lowered,  and  it  flows  off  tili  the  equilibrium  is 
restored.  Such  an  exportation  woiild  cause  no  more  anxiety 
or  alarm  than  the  shipment  of  an  equal  value  of  flour. 
With  a  mixed  currency,  there  is  the  embarrassing  fact,  that 
it  cannot  be  exported.  The  foreign  balances  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  specie  basis.  We  liave  seen  the  course  of  con- 
traction  that  must  ensue. 

To  observe  furthcr  the  Operation  of  mixed  currency  as  a 
Standard  of  value,  and  its  effcct,  not  on  trade  generally,  but 
on  ordinary  production,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  wheat- 
grower. 

A  farmer,  we  will  suppose,  has  a  crop  of  one  thousand 
busheis  of  wheat,  which  he  sells  at  ninety  cents  per  bushcl, 
which  is  thirty  cents  more  than  it  would  bring  uuder  a 
real-money  System.  Now,  the  question  —  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  him,  and,  if  to  him,  to  all  producers  of  all  com- 
modities — is,  whethcr  he  gains  or  loses  by  this  transaction. 

Take  a  single  bushel.  He  gets  ninety  cents  for  it.  With 
that,  he  purchases  six  pounds  of  sugar  at  fiftecn  cents.  This, 
he  observes,  is  five  cents  more  than  he  used  to  pay  for  sugar, 
when  his  wheat  was  but  sixty  cents.*  He  pcrceivcs,  that, 
having  paid  five  cents  per  pound  extra  on  the  sugar,  he  has 
just  lost  all  the  additional  price  of  thirty  cents  on  the 
bushcl  of  wheat. 

On  further  rcflection,  he  discovers  that  he  is  not  so  well 
off  as  when  he  sold  his  wheat  at  the  money  price  of  sixty 
cents,  because  it  cost  him  more  to  raise  the  wheat.  Ile  had 
to  pay  more  for  the  labor  employed  in  its  production, — 
equal,  say,  to  five  cents  per  bushel,  which,  on  one  thousand 

•  "We  hcre  Pupposo,  for  pimplicitr  of  illiistration,  that  the  price  of  wlient 
may  be  enhnneed,  by  mixed-currcncy  cxpansion.  to  tbe  extent  of  fifty  per 
Cent ;  but  we  ahall  liereafter  sbow  how  far  afrricultural  pnxiuct«,  in  genenü, 
are  i)ermanently  inlluenccd  by  euch  a  currency. 
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biishels,  amounts  to  fifty  doUars;  and  that  sum  he  will 
actiially  lose,  altliough  selling  his  wheat  at  fifty  per  cent 
advaiice  in  price. 

This  transaction  of  selling  one  busliel  of  wheat  for  six 
poiinds  of  sugar  fairly  represents  the  rcsult  of  selling  the 
whole  crop,  and  investing  the  proceeds  in  other  kinds  of 
property ;  because  all  commodities  have  alike  risen  in  price. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Suppose  the  farmer  paid  a  debt  of 
nine  lumdred  dollars  with  the  money  he  obtained  for  his 
wheat,  has  he  not  gained  by  the  rise  in  price  ?  If  he  con- 
tracted  the  debt  before  the  rise,  he  certainly  has  made  a 
large  gain  in  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  for,  as  things  were 
when  the  debt  was  contracted,  it  would  have  taken  fifteen 
hundrcd  bushcls  of  wheat  at  sixty  cents  to  pay  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  Here  he  has  gained  three  hundred  dollars,  or 
saved  five  liundred  busheis  of  wheat,  less,  be  it  recollccted, 
the  extra  exi>ense  of  fifty  dollars  in  the  raising  of  the  crop. 
His  nct  gain  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

But  how  is  it  with  his  creditor  ?  He  finds,  on  ro-invest- 
ing  the  money  in  cattle,  horses,  shccp,  ploughs,  wagons,  and 
the  like,  that  the  nine  hundrcd  dollars  will  purchase  but 
t^^o-thirds  as  much  as  when  he  loaned  the  money.  He  has 
lost  three  hundrcd  dollars.  The  farmer  promiscd  to  pay 
"  dollars  ;"  but  he  did  not,  he  only  paid  the  promise  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  thcse  promises  were  so  easily  made,  becaine  so 
plenty,  provcd  so  cheap,  that  thcy  were  really  worth  but 
two-thirds  of  what  they  professed  to  be.  This  he  found 
when  he  came  to  uso  them  in  buying  articles  for  his 
family. 

Bat,  to  carry  the  inquiry  entircly  through,  wo  must  ask 
who  gained  the  fifty  dollars  the  farmer,  in  the  case  sup- 
poscd,  lost  by  the  extra  cost  of  labor  ?  The  laborer  ?  He 
was  certainly  paid  an  extra  price ;  but  hc  gained  no  value 
by  it,  ])ccaurfe  all  the  commodities  he  purchascd  ^vith  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor  were  raised  more  than  his  wages,  so 
that  he  lost  more  than  he  gained.     The  rise  in  price  has,  in 
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fect,  beiiofitcd  nobody  but  the  debtor,  and  him  only  at  the 
expeuse  of  the  creditor,  who  was  virtually  swindled  out  of  a 
part  of  his  property.  This  is  the  final  result,  whcn  care- 
fully  analyzed,  of  an  expansion  of  prices  through  the  expan- 
sion  of  the  currency. 

Every  advance  in  price,  occasioned  by  the  deprcciation  of 
the  currency,  is  sure  to  be  foUowed  ultimately  by  a  return 
to  the  specie  Standard.  Suppose  that,  during  an  expansion, 
a  farmer,  encouraged  by  the  high  price  of  wheat,  purchases 
kind  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundrcd  dollars,  in  the  expecta- 
tion  that  he  can  pay  for  it  with  one  thousand  busheis  of 
wheat,  at  ninety  cents  per  bushel.  A  contraction  takes 
place,  the  price  of  wheat  goes  down  to  sixty  cents,  and,  to 
pay  his  note  of  nine  hundred  dollars,  he  must  seil  fifteen 
hundred  busheis  of  wheat.  He  has  lost  five  hundred  bush- 
cls,  just  what  the  debtor,  in  the  other  case  supposed,  gaincd, 
lc88  fifty  dollars  which  he  will  now  save  in  the  labor  cost  of 
his  wheat. 

We  here  see  that  the  effect  of  raising  prices  without 
increasing  values  is  to  vitiate  all  existing  contracts  to  pay 
nioncy.  K  the  farmer,  in  the  case  supposed,  had  i>romi8ed 
to  pay  so  mauy  busheis  of  wheat,  all  would  have  becn  well ; 
but  he  promised  to  pay  dollars ;  and,  whcn  the  {uice  of 
wheat  was  measurcd  by  dollars  under  a  contraction,  it  made 
tlie  diffcrence  stated. 

Much  misapprehension  arises  from  confounding  special 
and  gencral  prices,  or  the  price  of  an  individual  article,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  great  mass  of  conunodities. 
We  are  told  that  a  variety  of  considerations  enter  into  and 
affect  i)rices ;  viz.,  dcniand  aud  supply,  cost  of  production, 
&c.,  Ä'C.  All  this  is  pcrfectly  true  of  an  individual  article, 
whose  price  may  and  does  vary  from  time  to  timc,  as  com- 
pared  with  other  comniodities,  under  tlie  ojKiration  of  these 
causes.  One  article  may  be  very  high,  while  all  others  are 
low,  or  the  reverse ;  but  this  does  not  tend  to  disprove  tlie 
principle,  that  general  prices  are  determined  by  the  quantity 
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of  the  currency.  We  can  take  into  view  all  the  circum- 
stancos  wliich  act  upon  a  particular  coinmodity,  and  by 
which  it  is  made,  for  the  time  being,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  without  disturbing  the  principle  laid  down,  or 
casthig  any  doubt  upon  its  Operation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EFFECTS  OP  A  MIXED  CURRENCY. 

We  stated  two  principal  questions  in  regard  to  mixed  cur- 
rency :  — 

Ist,  Does  it  perform  satisfactorily  the  Functions  of  money  ? 

2d,  What,  and  how  great,  arc  its  effects  on  public  inter- 
ests,  beyond  the  proper  effects  of  value  currency  ? 

In  the  four  chapters  immediately  preceding,  we  have  dis- 
cussed  the  first  question,  Tvnith  a  result  unfavorable  to  such 
a  currency.  We  now  approach  the  sccond  of  these  ques- 
tions,—  What  are  the  effects  of  mixed  currency? 

I.  A  mixed  currency  cndangers  domestic  tranquillity. 
This  is  a  proposition  which  we  shall  consider  solely  with 
refercnce  to  socicty  in  the  United  States. 

That  mixed-currcncy  banks  can  never,  in  fact,  fulfil  their 
agrcements,  if  called  on  to  do  so,  we  have  already  shown ; 
and,  since  they  are  ever  liable  to  such  calls,  there  is  con- 
stant  danger  from  this  source.  At  any  moment,  there  may 
reasonably  arise,  through  this  cause,  such  general  dissatis- 
faction  among  the  lowcr  classes  as  shall  tend  to  extensive 
disturbances  of  tlie  public  peace. 

This  danger  is  grcatly  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that,  within 
the  last  forty  years,  there  has  been  created  a  vast  System  of 
savings  institutions,  which  receive  the  money  individuals 
are  disposed  to  deposit  with  them,  and  promise  to  return  it 
on  demand,  or  at  short  noticc ;  generally  on  demand. 
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Now,  should  any  cause  operate  by  which  confidence  in  the 
solvency  of  the  general  banking  System  of  the  country  is 
shakeii,  it  will  naturally,  nay,  inevitably  happen  that  a  run 
will  be  made  on  the  savings  institiitions.  These  can  only 
meet  their  engagements  by  drawing  on  the  banks.  Bat,  if 
tbese  have  all  their  resources  strained  to  meet  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  business  Community,  how  can  the  drafts  of  the 
saving  banks  be  met  ?  How  can  currency  be  supplied  for 
this  extraordinary  demand  ?  This  question  can  only  be 
intelligently  answered  by  reference  to  the  condition  of  both 
tliese  kinds  of  institutions. 

We  will,  for  this  purpose,  take  the  currency  of  Massachu- 
setts as  it  stood  in  1860 :  — 

The  savings  banks  had  on  deposit $45,000,000 

rp,  u    u    u  ^  (deposite 30,000,000 

The  currency  banks  had  -<    .  ^        ^  .    ^ 

^  (circulation 25,000,000 

Total $100,000,000 

The  currency  banks  had  specie 6,500,000 

Difference $93,500,000 

This  is  exhibited  in  Currency  Diagram  No.  6. 

Ilere,  thcn,  are  legal  immediate  demands,  upon  the  cur- 
rency banks,  of  fifty-five  millions  ;  and,  upon  the  savings 
banks,  of  forty-five  millions.  Suppose  there  should  arise 
some  dissatisfaction,  or  public  uncasiness,  which  should 
prompt  to  a  run  on  both  these  kinds  of  banks.  It  certainly 
is  i>ossible,  not  to  say  probable.  Suppose  that  the  institu- 
tions for  savings  are  called  on  for  only  one-fourth  of  their 
dei)Osits.  Tlicy  must  look  to  the  banks  for  elcvcn  millions 
of  currency  at  once.  The  banks  begin  to  pay  out  their  ])ills ; 
but  the  specie  is  at  once  demanded,  and  of  that  they  have 
but  six  and  one-half  millions  against  their  own  immediate 
liabilities  of  fifty-five  millions.  They  could  not  stand  a  rim 
of  two  days,  l)ecause  their  own  deposits  would  be  drawn  in 
specie  just  as  soon  as  the  real  stato  of  affairs  was  discov- 
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ered.  The  banks  must,  thcrefore,  suspend  at  once.  What 
would  naturally  follow  in  a  time  of  great  public  excitement, 
wheu  the  iutercsts  of  some  party  or  faction  required  a  gen- 
eral  breaking-up  of  society  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  evade  tliis,  by  saying  that  such  an 
evcnt  has  never  happened,  though  the  banks  have  several 
times  suspended.  That  is  quite  true ;  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  never  will.  Previous  suspensions  have  originated  in 
commercial  causes.  Suppose,  on  the  othor  band,  a  run  were 
made  on  account  of  political  or  social  disturbances ;  that 
the  laboring  class  —  factory  operatives,  railroad  gangs,  the 
servants  in  our  families  —  were  incited  to  demand  their  de- 
posits  in  the  savings  institutions.  Could  they  not  prostrate 
the  entire  currency  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  merely  demand- 
ing  their  just  dues  ? 

Whether  such  a  probability  is  remote  or  uncertain,  it 
does  not  seeni  wise  to  maintain  a  System  which  can,  by  any 
possibility,  produce  results  so  disastrous ;  especially,  if  there 
are  no  advantages  whatevcr  in  such  a  State  of  things. 

Premonitory  Symptoms  liave  not  becn  wanting  of  such  a 
catastrophc  as,  under  aggravating  circumstances,  might  over- 
throw  all  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  coimtry,  and  even 
endangcr  the  government  itsclf. 

We  are  not  the  homogeneous  pcople  we  were.  Wo 
have  Clements  of  wcakness  and  discord  that  did  not  exist  in 
earlicr  times.  We  have,  especially,  a  largc  foreign  populär 
tion,  as  much  interosted  as  any  othcr  in  the  funds  of  our 
savings  institutions,  which  might,  at  any  moment,  if  pro- 
voked  to  do  so,  throw  our  whole  banking  System  into  Sus- 
pension. 

It  cannot  be  wise  to  ignore  these  palpable  fact«,  or  the 
consequenccs  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  are  likcly 
to  come  out  of  them.  Tlie  danger  can  only  be  removed  by 
a  change  of  System. 

n.  A  mixed  currency  has  a  dcmoralizing  influence  upon 
a  Community,  industrially  and  socially. 
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If  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  currency 
is  CiJrrect,  such  an  influence  cannot  for  a  moment  be  ques- 
tioncd.  K  it  excitcs  to  wild  and  extravagant  speculation  at 
one  tirae,  and  plunges  its  victims  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
without  fault  at  another ;  if  it  excites  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions  whicli  must  nccessarily  come  to  disappointinent  and 
distress  ;  if  it  increases  to  an  enormous  extent  the  natural 
risks  of  trade,  and  exposes  all  busiuess  Operations  to  an  in- 
calculable  hazard,  —  then  the  mercantile  character  and  the 
gcneral  tone  pf  morals  cannot  but  be  unfavorably  aflFected. 

The  influences  that  hold  men  to  strict  probity,  steady 
industry,  and  a  streng  sense  of  honor,  are  feeble  enough, 
and  have  enemies  enough,  without  the  discouragements  and 
embarrassments  arising  from  such  causes  as  we  have  de- 
8cril)ed. 

Society  should  place  its  premium  on  virtue,  and  not  on 
vice. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  tcrrible  convulsions  occur- 
ring  in  the  United  States  within  forty  ycars,  know  but  too 
well  how  sad  has  been  the  eflFect  on  individual  and  national 
character. 

It  is  unnccessary  to  dwcll  upon  a  point  so  evident,  and  so 
gcncrally  admitted  by  all  who  imderstand  the  matter ;  yet 
its  recogiiition  could  not  properly  be  omitted  in  the  exami- 
nation  of  the  mixed-currency  system. 

IIL  A  mixed  currency  endangers  the  national  safety  in 
war. 

With  the  existing  ideas  and  institutions  of  socicty,  and 
while  no  preparations  are  madc  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent 
tlie  rccurrence  of  war,  but  every  effort  to  mect  it,  and  thus, 
of  coursc,  to  strengthen  and  {Kjrpetuate  the  war  System,  it 
becomcs  a  matter  of  grcat  interest  to  mquire  as  to  the  effects 
of  a  mixed  currency  on  the  safety  of  a  nation  in  the  event 
of  ?rar. 

We  have  alrcady  shown  that  a  mixed  currency  is  greatly 
afiected  by  a  demand  for  specie  to  send  abroad.    Hence,  as 
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war  must  always  call  for  an  extraordinary  importation  of 
foreign  mercliandise  and  materials,  and  as  such  extraordi- 
nary importation  must  require  the  slnpment  of  specie,  a 
contraction  and  panic,  or  speedy  Suspension,  must  be  tho 
certain  consequence. 

Again,  since  so  great  a  part  of  a  mixed  currency  usually 
consists  of  credit,  and  since  credit  rests  whoUy  on  confi- 
dence,  any  thing  which  impairs  the  latter  compels  a  conr 
traction  or  withdrawal  of  tlie  currency. 

Now,  war  gencrally,  we  may  say  uniformly,  does  tlns :  for 
how  long  it  may  last,  how  great  may  be  tho  demand  for 
money,  how  large  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  what  the 
final  issue,  must  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  thcrefore  its 
occurrence  always  impairs  public  confidence  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

Tliese  two  causes,  then,  are  at  once  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  mixed  currency  with  fatal  effect.  The  result  has  always 
been,  and  always  must  be,  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  mixed-currency  banks  suspend ;  because  their  circulsr 
tion  cannot  be  withdrawn  at  the  time  without  producing 
universal  bankruptcy,  annihilating  their  own  capital,  and 
stopping  the  whcels  of  government. 

It  was  so  in  England  during  the  war  with  Napoleon ;  in 
the  United  States  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Rebellion. 

Wliat  comes  in  consequence  of  all  this  ?  The  nation  is 
obliged  to  carry  on  its  vast  pecuniary  Operations  with  a 
broken-down  currency.  This,  of  course,  involves  the  finan- 
ces  in  great  embarrassment,  vastly  üicreases  the  public 
expcnditures  and  the  national  indebtedness.  The  whole 
financial  System  of  the  country  is  crippled,  and  becomes  as 
weak  as  its  currency. 

Xo  better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  Statement  was 
perhaps  ever  afforded  than  that  found  in  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  during  its  great  struggle. 

The  country  was  suddenly  involved  in  a  stupendous  war, 
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—  technically,  only  a  civil  war,  but,  practically,  a  grcat  inter- 
national stiiiggle,  so  vast  were  its  dimensions,  so  strictly 
was  it  scctional ;  a  confliet  betwcen  two  different  civiliza- 
tions,  on  different  though  contiguous  portions  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  striiggle,  the  currency,  as 
we  have  before  said,  amounted,  circulation  and  deposits,  to 
four  hundred  and  sixty  millions  against  eighty-thrce  mil- 
lions  of  specie.  ü{K)n  the  raere  threat  of  secession,  so 
greatly  did  it  impair  public  confidence  that  the  banks  at  the 
South  bcgan  to  8usi)end ;  and  tlieir  example  was  foUowed 
until  most  of  the  Western,  and  many  of  the  Eastern,  wcre 
in  a  State  of  Suspension.  After  the  first  shock  had  passed 
by,  most  of  the  banks  in  the  loyal  States  resumed  s{)ecie 
paymcnts ;  but  the  large  demands  of  the  government,  in  the 
course  of  alK)ut  a  twelvemonth,  compelled  a  universal  sus- 
jHjnsion  by  both  the  national  treasury  and  the  banks,  and 
the  whole  country  was  thrown  upon  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency. 

All  this  happened,  not  because  the  currency  was  so  redun- 
dant, but  because  it  was  so  unsound.  Had  it  been  based  in 
fidl  on  s])ecie,  this  disastrous  rcsult  would  have  been  avoided. 

Now,  if  it  ever  could  be  supj)osed  politic  or  safc  to  send 
away  the  real  money  of  a  country  and  live  on  credit,  if  this 
could  ever  be  regarded  as  good  economy  or  statesmanshi{), 
when  should  it  be  done?  Wheu  the  nation  is  hi  prosjHJrity, 
and  does  not  need  this  littlc  gain,  or  wlicn  it  is  strained  to 
agony  in  "the  strugglcs  of  war?  If  tliis  is  really  a  resource, 
should  itj>e  spent  in  time  of  peace  for  extra  imjKirts  of 
wine  and  silks,  or  reserved  to  the  great  trial  of  life  for  the 
people,  when  it  may  bring  back  the  nnniitions  of  war  ? 

If  we  were  to  dispcnse  with  thrce  hundred  milhons  of 
gold  that  form  our  material  currency,  was  it  wisc  to  send 
it  off  in  ycars  of  quiet  and  pn)sperity,  instead  of  reserving  it 
to  the  docisive  liour  of  our  nationality  V 

In  time  of  war,  a  mixed  currency  always  becomes  an  un- 
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mixcd  paper  currency.  Being  at  all  times  rcally  inconvert- 
ible,  any  disturbance  in  public  affairs  which  destroys,  or 
even  essentially  impairs  public  confideucc,  will  cause  a  gen- 
eral  aiispension  of  the  mixed-currency  banks,  and,  pf  course, 
of  the  goverument,  and  the  Substitution  of  a  credit  for  a 
value  currency. 

K  this  is  true,  — and  all  the  facts  of  history  go  to  prove 
it,-^then  every  nation,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  relics  upou 
a  mixed  currency,  must,  in  time  of  war,  suflfer  all  the  dis- 
asters  incident  to  an  irredeemable  paper  currency;  must 
pay  a  great  deal  more  in  all  its  purchases,  requiro  larger 
loans,  and  accumulate  greater  debt,  —  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  currency  is  deficient  in  the  Clement  of  value. 

"  A  nation  may  almost  as  well  go  to  war  with  paper  guns  as  a 
paper  currency."  —  J.  Y.  Smith. 

Tlie  truth  of  this  was  certainly  very  strongly  exhibited  in 
the  experience  of  the  govcrnment  of  the  United  States  diip- 
ing  the  Rebellion.  The  failure  of  the  currency  compelled 
the  national  Icgislature  to  adopt  the  arbitrary  mcasure  of 
making  its  own  irredeemable  notes  legal  tender. 

This  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
the  people,  and  involvcd  tlic  treasury  in  a  labyriuth  of  em- 
barrassmeut  and  wastcful  expenditure.  Xecessity,  which 
knows  no  law,  dcmanded  all  this ;  and  thcre  may  be  little 
or  no  blame  on  the  immediate  agents.  The  law  of  value 
had  already  been  violated  by  the  introduction,  in  peace, 
of  the  dement  of  credit  into  that  currency,  which  the  gov- 
crnment was  obliged  to  make  use  of  in  time  of  wa^.  It  was 
not  easy  to  change  its  character  at  such  a  crisis,  and  it 
was  allowed  to  go  on  to  its  {)roper  conscquences. 

If  these  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  residts  of  a  mixed 
currency  in  such  an  event,  is  it  not  true  that  a  people  im- 
posing  on  themsclves  a  mixed  currency  can  never  be  fnian- 
cially  "  prepared  for  war  "  ? 

IV.  A  mixed  currency  discourages  domestic  manufao- 
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tures,  disturbs  the  proper  rclation  of  exports  and  Imports, 
and  puts  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  people  employing 
the  greater  proportion  of  credit. 

These  effects  will  be  recognized  as  injurious  by  all  classcs 
of  persons ;  but  those  who  are  so  solicitous  for  the  positive 
encouragement  of  domestic  maniifactures,  and  for  the  re- 
ßtraint  of  Imports,  as  to  favor  the  enaetment  of  prohibitory 
or  protective  laws  imposing  dutics  on  the  forcign  article, 
will,  of  course,  most  fully  appreeiate  and  dceply  feel  this 
tendency  of  a  mixed  currency. 

The  course  of  this  will  be  best  observed  in  an  Illustration 
firom  the  manufacture  of  a  specific  article :  — 

"  Supposd  that  a  certain  kind  of  broadcloth  can  be  afforded  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  delivered  at  New  York,  for  two  doUars 
per  yard  ;  the  same  article  might  be  made  in  this  country,  but 
would  cost  two  dollars  a  yard,  without  any  profit  whatever.  Of 
course,  then,  we  cannot  afford  to  make  the  article.  The  govem- 
meut,  in  order  to  encounige  its  produetion  here,  lays  a  duty  upon 
the  innK)rte<l  article  of  fifty  cents  per  yard ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
establishes  baiiks  which  manufacture  a  mixed  currency,  and  double 
the  natural  amount  of  money.  The  American  manufacturer  now 
proceeds  to  erect  his  mills ;  but  wages  and  materials  have  so  ad- 
Tanccd  in  price,  by  the  expansion  of  the  currency,  that  it  costs  him 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  more  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
done.  He  builds  machinery ;  but  this  also  costs  him  proportionably 
high.  He  proceeds  to  purchase  raw  materials,  and  eniploy  labor 
in  manufacturing ;  but  all  are  advanced  in  price  for  the  same  reason. 
His  own  expenses  for  living  are  also  greater;  and,  should  he  be 
obliged  to  hire  money,  that  will  gcuerally  Ihj  found  to  have  advanced 
in  price,  or  rate  of  interest.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  cannot 
make  the  cloth  so  as  to  afford  a  profit ;  and  it  will  not  \k'  surprising 
if  he  should  clamor  for  more  protection.  But  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  same  causes  that  have  advance<l  the  expenses  of  living,  and, 
consetjuently,  of  labor,  will  equally  have  advanced  the  price  of 
broadcloth.  Not  so.  The  price  of  the  broadcloth  will  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  rate  at  which  it  can  be  afforde<l  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer ;  and  if  he  can  pay  the  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  yard,  and 
yet  obtain  a  £äir  profit,  he  will  send  all  the  market  demands. 
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"  There  is  another  view  of  the  matter.  Suppose  we  would  ex- 
port  our  piain  cottons,  for  example,  to  India.  We  there  meet  the 
English  article,  made  under  a  currency  more  valuable  than  our 
own,  which  can  cpnsequently  l>e  afForded  for  less ;  since,  with  the 
same  amount  of  the  money  of  India  (t.e.,  value  money),  the  English 
manufacturer  can  pay  for  much  more  labor  in  England  tlian  the 
American  manufacturer  can  in  America.  It  is  true  that  the  rate 
of  wages  is  lower  m  England  than  in  this  country ;  but,  in  addttion 
to  this,  England  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  a  currency  nearer 
the  currency  of  international  exchange,  which  is  always  strictly 
value  money.  In  such  a  State  of  things,  not  all  the  tariffs  that  ever 
.  were  or  ever  will  be  imposed  can  adequately  protect  our  manu- 
factures.  So  far  as  they  have  arisen  or  flourished,  it  has  been  in 
spite  of  these  disadvantages."  * 

During  tlie  continuance  of  the  compromise  tarifF,  estab- 
lished  in  1832,  and  which  terminated  in  1842,  the  currency 
varied  from  f  11.82  to  $17.61  per  capita^  equal  to  an  expan- 
sion  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent ;  while,  during  the  same 
period,  prices  (as  shown  by  table  V.,  page  177)  fluetuated 
to  a  greater  extent.  The  Variation  in  prices  was  largcr  even 
than  the  perccntagc  of  protcctive  duties. 

So  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  began  to  take  effcct  in  1843, 
when  the  currency  was  $6.18  per  capita,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  cxpansion  of  the  currency  to  $9.94 
in  1846.  But  the  manufacturer  suffcrcd  as  much  from  the 
pcriodical  contractions  as  from  the  cxpansions  that  prc- 
ceded  them  ;  for  while,  by  the  latter,  the  duties  were  ren- 
dered  nugatory,  all  business  mcn  met  great  losses  from  tho 
failures  and  the  gcncral  derangcment  and  Stagnation  which 
the  former  produccd.  No  tariff  of  reasonable  extent,  such 
as  the  peoj)lc  of  the  wholc  nation  would  endure,  can  ever 
place  the  domcstic  manufacturer  in  a  position  of  security 
and  of  reliablc  profit,  while  competing  with  such  an  inmiense 
advancc  in  prices  as  must  certainly  accompany  an  exj)ansion 
of  the  currency.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  true,  that  the  normal 
industrial  development  of  any  country,  in  which  such  a 

*  Walker  on  Money  and  Mixed  Currency,  p.  89. 
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currency  exists,  must,  to  a  very  great  degree,  be  interrupted 
or  distortcd.  All  ordiiiary  business  calculations  are  over- 
turned.  An  elcment  of  hazard  is  introduced,  fatal  to  the 
shrewdest  schemes. 

The  terrific  struggles  through  which  American  manufac- 
turers  have  passed,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
tariff  in  1816,  have  been  caused,  not  by  foreign  competition, 
solely  or  mostly,  bat  by  a  false  and  delusive  domestic  cur- 
rency. FuUy  as  we  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  protective 
duties,  we  are  still  more  opposed  to  that  System  of  currency 
which  neutralizes  them,  and  renders  the  legitimate  success 
of  home  manufactures  impossible,  even  after  so  great  sacri- 
fices  to  introduce  them. 

Thcre  is  a  still  more  striking  view  of  the  connection  be- 
tween  protection  and  currency. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  high  tariff  duties  restrict  the 
importaftion  and  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise.  It  is 
a  populär  cry,  that  "  government  ought  to  lay  heavy  duties, 
so  as  to  prevent  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  and  the  conse- 
queut  shipment  of  specie  abroad." 

It  is  true,  as  a  principle,  that,  the  grcater  the  price,  the 
less  the  consumption ;  and  that,  as  the  imposition  of  taxes 
on  the  foreign  article  increases  price.  so  it  must,  other 
things  equal,  dccrease  consumption.  But  other  things  are 
not  equal.  Tliey  have  not  been  so  in  this  country  during 
this  Century.  The  facts  in  the  case  do  not  show  that  heavy 
duties  neccssarily  reduce  the  consumption  of  foreign  arti- 
des.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  the  largest  importa- 
tion  has  often  taken  place  during  the  existence  of  the 
highest  tariffs.  Diagram  No.  7  will  exhibit  the  relations  of 
the  tariffs  to  the  amount  of  imports,  from  1816  to  1861. 

Of  this  diagram,  showing  the  tariffs  and  the  consumption 
of  foreign  commodities  under  each,  it  must  be  remarkcd, 
that  the  line  indicating  the  difTerent  tariffs  does  not  ex- 
press  with  precision  the  aetual  percentagc  of  tax  imposed 
by  each,  because  that  is  not  practicable ;  it  is  only  given  as 

18 
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an  approximation.  Each  of  the  tariflFs  imposod  diflferent 
ratcs  per  centum  on  different  items  ;  and  some  of  the  tariffs 
have  a  large  proportion  of  specific  duties,  or  so  much  per 
yard,  gallon,  or  pound ;  so  that  the  exact  per  centum  caunot 
be  ascertaincd,  uor  is  this  neecssary  to  our  purpose.  We 
are  able  to  detcrminc,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  genenü 
percentage  of  each  tariff,  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the 
consumption  riscs  and  falls  in  correspondcnce. 

The  tariff  of  1816  was  the  first  evcr  laid  for  protection, 
and  is  estimated  at  twenty-four  per  cent.  Four  years  after- 
wards,  viz.  in  1820,  the  tariff  was  increased.  Eight  years 
afterwards  (1828),  a  very  great  advance  waB  made,  which  is 
placed  in  our  cstimate  at  forty-eight  per  cent ;  but  it  may 
have  been  much  higlier  than  that,  as  many  articles  wcre 
charged  with  high  specific  duties,  amounting  to  from  one 
huiidred  to  two  hundred  per  cent.  It  was  almost  prohibi- 
tory,  and  gavc  such  imibrage  to  South  Carolina  aftd  other 
cotton-growing  States,  that  the  cclebrated  compromise  tariff 
of  18o2  was  enacted,  wliich  reduced  the  duties  at  the  rate 
of  ten  per  centum,  on  all  over  twenty  per  cent,  for  ten  years ; 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  there  would  only  remain  the 
twenty-pcr-cent  duty. 

Tiiis  tariff  came  downi  to  its  minimum  in  1842,  a  time  of 
great  dcpression  of  priccs  and  trade,  growing  out  of  the 
monetary  reviilsion  through  which  the  country  had  just 
passed.  A  streng  and  successful  appeal  was  made  for  an 
incrcase  of  duties ;  and  the  tariff  known  as  that  of  1842 
was  cstablished,  giving  high  protection.  This  oceasioned 
so  much  dissatisfaction,  that,  after  four  years,  the  rates  were 
again  reduced  by  the  tariff  of  1846.  This  remained  hi  oi>- 
eration  for  the  unprecedented  period  of  eleven  years,  when 
another  reductiou  was  effccted  by  the  tariff  of  1857.  This 
lasted  for  four  years,  when  tlie  neccssities  of  the  treasury, 
in  conse(iuence  of  war,  required  the  imposition  of  higher 
duties  hl  1861 ;  since  which  they  have  been  still  furtlier 
advanced. 
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With  these  explanations  of  the  diagram,  we  are  preparcd 
to  iuquirc  iuto  its  teachings. 

Is  there  any  such  correspondence  between  the  two  lines 
as  to  iiidicate  that  one  is  goverued  by  the  othcr  ?  Does  it 
appear,  that,  as  the  tariff  rises,  importations  fall  off;  that, 
as  it  is  lowered,  importations  increase  ?  Certainly  not.  We 
can  perceive  no  such  striking  correspondence  between  the 
two  lines  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  importations  are  gov- 
emed  greatly  by  the  tariff. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a  disturbing  influence  which  dcranges 
the  natural  movement  of  the  line  of  consumption. 

The  two  lines  clearly  do  not  show  such  a  correspondence 
as  to  prove  that  importations  are  uniformly  governed  by  the 
tariflF. 

A  reference  to  Diagram  No.  8  will,  we  think,  show  the 
disturbing  cause,  or  rather  by  what  law  importations  are 
controUed. 

Hcre  we  fmd  a  correspondence  so  uniform  and  persistent 
as  to  decide  the  question,  beyond  cavil,  that  the  demand  for 
foreign  merchandise  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  currency 
in  the  country ;  and,  as  that  increases  or  diminishes,  so  does 
the  consumption  of  imported  articles. 

The  immense  expansion  of  1836  carried  the  consumption 
up  to  $10.93  per  capita,  under  a  medium  tariff;  wltile,  under 
a  still  lower  one,  in  1840,  the  consumption  was  biit  65.21. 
Whereas,  if  consumption  is  governed  by  the  tariff,  it  should 
have  been  higher  than  in  1836. 

According  to  the  natural  eflFects  of  the  tariflF  (the  en- 
hanced  price  of  foreign  commoditie§),  consumption  should 
be  highest  when  the  tariff  is  lowest,  and  vice  versa.  We 
have  Seen  tliat  such  correspondence  does  not  take  place. 
We  then  conclude  that  some  other  force  or  influence  oper- 
ates  to  neutralize  the  power  of  protective  duties,  and  even 
reverse  Üie  natural  eflFect.  The  last  diagram  proves  the 
existence  of  such  a  cause,  and  shows  its  eflFects  on  Im- 
ports. 
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Hence  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  a  sound 
currency  is  more  important,  as  aflfording  protection  against 
foreign  competition,  than  a  high  tariflF. 

We  close  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing  forcible  and  just  Statement,  found  in  the  "  Bankers' 
Magazine  "  (New  York)  for  1859-60,  page  2 :  — 

^'  So  far  as  the  currency  of  a  country  is  alloyed,  so  fer  as  any 
thing  inferior  to  buUion  is  allowed  to  ride  as  a  dead  weight  on  bul- 
lion's  back,  it  is  of  little  consequeuce  whether  such  dead  weight 
be  composed  of  lead  or  copper,  paper  or  leather ;  nor,  so  £ir  as  the 
country's  home  trade  is  concerued,  does  it  matter  whether  the  Sub- 
stitute for  bullion  circulates  in  distinct  pieces,  or  is  incorporated 
into  the  gold  and  silver  coin  at  the  mint.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  profits  of  our  foreign  trade,  however,  that  every  fraction  of 
gold  and  silver  in  our  currency  should  have  its  own  proper  share 
of  alloy,  or  paper  inseparably  attached  to  it ;  so  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers,  after  they  have  taken  paper-money  prices  of  us  for  their 
goods,  shall  not  wind  up  their  business  (as  they  have  done  hitherto) 
by  palming  their  share  of  paper  money  upon  us  at  par  for  actual 
gold.  As  things  now  are  managed,  American  trade  and  industry 
are  made  to  buy  paper  at  the  banks  at  the  price  of  gold>  and  seil 
gold  to  foreigners  at  the  price  of  paper." 


CIIAPTER  XI. 

EFFECTS   OP   A   MIXED   CURRENCY   (concluded). 

V.  A  MIXED  currencyr  causes  unnatural  and  extreme  fluc- 
tuations  in  the  rate  of  intercst. 

If  a  mixed  currency  is  in  its  nature  constantly  fluctuating, 
at  one  time  vcry  redundant,  at  another  very  scarce,  it  would 
seem  to  foUow,  as  a  nccessary  consequence,  that  the  rate  of 
intercst,  wliicli  is  mercly  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  money, 
or  currency,  would  be  cqually  so.  Practically,  we  find  that 
such  is  the  fact.     While  the  currency  is  in  the  process  of 
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expansion,  and  is  enlarged  by  new  issues  from  day  to  day, 
money  must  be  plenty,  and  the  rate  of  interest  low. 

Wlien  the  currency  has  become  largely  iucreased,  and 
speculation  has  been  engendered  by  the  rise  of  prices,  the 
demand  for  money  will  increase  faster  than  the  supply,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  will  begin  to  advauce. 

When  the  banks  have  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  they 
must  of  necessity  contract,  and  they  begin  to  take  in  their 
currency,  and,  of  coursc,  to  create  a  scarcity  of  the  means 
of  paying  debtB^  then  the  rate  of  interest  will  rise  to  a  very 
high  point,  not  unfrequently  to  four  or  six  times  its  natural 
rate. 

The  indebtedness  which  the  expansion  has  encouraged 
must  now  be  met,  at  all  events  and  at  any  sacrifice.  Sales 
of  property  cannot  be  made  for  cash,  bccause  all  cash  re- 
sources  are  needed  to  meet  existing  indebtedness,  rapidly 
maturing ;  and,  consequently,  a  great  pressure  is  made  upon 
the  money  market.  The  severity  of  this  is  indicated  by  the 
rate  of  interest. 

Such  being  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  highest  rates  of  interest  are  paid  at  times 
when  there  is  far  more  than  the  average  amount  of  cur- 
rency. 

On  the  other  band,  when  indebtedness  has  been  dis- 
chargcd,  botli  by  the  banks  and  individuals,  and  the  cur- 
rency reduced  to  very  moderate  dimensions,  we  find  the  rate 
of  interest  very  low. 

Take  the  years  1837  and  1857.  Interest  was  up  to 
thirty-six  per  cent ;  yet  there  was  a  grcater  amount  of  cur- 
rency, per  capita,  then  in  usc,  than  evcr  before  or  since. 
Take  the  years  1842-43,  for  an  opposite  example,  when  there 
was  less  currency  than  ever  before.  Money  was  very  plenty 
and  very  cheap. 

This  law  has  governed  the  rate  of  interest  at  all  times 
under  our  currency,  and  is  strikiugly  exhibited  in  our  Dia- 
gram  No.  9,  inserted  herewith. 
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By  this  diagram,  we  see,  — 

Firsty  The  frequent  and  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  intercst. 

Second,  That  the  highest  rates  of  interest  occur  whcn 
thcre  is  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  currency,  as  witness 
183G,  1839,  1854,  and  1857. 

Thlrdj  That  the  lowest  rates  of  interest  are  found  where 
there  is  the  smallest  amount  of  currency,  as  in  1843-45. 

Fourthj  We  observe  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  these 
general  facts. 

In  1834,  we  find  the  interest  up  to  twenty-four  per  cent, 
while,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  down  to  five.  This  is 
easily  cxplained  by  those  cognizant  of  the  facts.  Tlie 
United-States  Bank  then  in  existence  was  extremely  de- 
siroiis  of  recharter;  and,  to  secure  this,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  produce  a  tremendous  pressure  in  the  nioney 
market,  or,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  day,  "  put  on 
the  screws."     This  result  was  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

The  following  year,  1835,  the  bank  took  the  opposite 
course,  aud  interest  feil  below  the  natural  rate. 

In  183G,  thcre  was  a  great  expansion  of  the  currency,  as 
shown  in  the  lower  line  of  the  diagram.  Specuhition  was 
rife,  the  bauks  could  not  meet  the  demand  for  money,  and 
interest  wcnt  up  to  thirty  per  cent.  In  1837,  the  banks 
suspendcd,  then  issued  freely,  and  interest  went  down  to  a 
low  point.  In  1838,  the  work  of  contraction  began  ;  a  mul- 
titudc  of  banks  in  the  West  and  South  failcd,  and  the 
pressure  upon  the  solvent  banks  became  great ;  interest 
went  up  to  eighteen  per  cent.  The  year  1839  witnessed 
still  greater  distress  for  nioney.  Resum})tion  of  specie  pay- 
ments  by  the  banks  began  to  take  place,  and  consequently 
a  great  contraction  of  the  currency.  There  was  also  a  very 
large  ex])ortation  of  specie  that  year ;  and,  by  these  combined 
caiises,  the  rate  of  interest  ran  up  to  thirty-six  per  cent. 
In  1840,  on  the  other  band,  niore  specie  was  imported  thau 
exported.     The  indebtedness  of  the  country  had  been,  in 
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great  measure,  discharged,  and  money  was  plcnty.  Inter- 
est  was  down  to  fivc  or  six  per  cent.  In  1841,  there  was 
again  an  cxport  of  specic,  and  also  in  1842 ;  and  tlie  rate  of 
intercst  went  up  to  nine  and  twelve  per  cent.  But,  in  1843, 
the  lowcst  point  was  reached,  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
gold  were  imported,  and  money  was  a  drug.  Interest  was, 
for  a  while,  almost  nominal.  Large  amounts  were  nego- 
tiated  as  low  as  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

From  this  time  forward,  we  have  only  tlie  natural  results 
of  a  mixed  currency  in  its  fluctuations.  Li  1847,  the  rate  of 
interest  was  high,  —  eighteen  per  cent,  —  though  the  cur- 
rency was  not  redundant.  This  was  the  year  of  the  Irish 
famine  ;  and  we  imported  twenty-two  millions  of  gold  above 
the  exports.  From  1849  to  1857,  the  currency  was  con- 
stantly  increasing.  Severe  fluctuations  in  the  money  market 
took  place,  but  no  grand  revulsion  until  1857,  when  so  great 
was  the  Inflation  of  the  currency,  and  consequently  the 
general  credit  of  the  country,  that  an  explosion  took  place ; 
interest  going  up  to  thirty-six  per  cent.  All  these  facts  are 
significant,  and  form  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of 
mixed-currency  banking. 

The  comparative  fluctuations  in  the  United  States  and 
England  is  shown  by  the  foUowing  table  of  rates  of  interest 
from  1844,  when  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  act  was  passed,  up  to 
1858,  inclusive,  —  fifteen  years.  The  rates  of  the  Bank  of 
England  are  from  official  sources :  those  in  the  United  States 
are  furnished  by  one*  who  has  kept  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Street  rates  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  banks  bcing  pro- 
hibited  by  legislation  from  taking  more  than  a  fixed  per 
cent,  the  actual  value  of  interest,  or  the  use  of  money,  can 
only  1)0  ascertained  from  quotations  of  transactions  outside. 
These  are  essentialli/  correct,  as  applied,  not  only  to  the  par- 
ticular  market  in  which  they  were  taken,  but  to  the  other 
large  money  markets  of  the  country. 

*  Joseph  G.  Martin,  Esq.,  Boston,  author  of  manj  valuablo  Statistical 
tables,  &c. 
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Table  VI.,  tihowing  the  Fluctmtions  in  the  Rates  of  TnUrest  in  England  and  C&e 
United  States  fnm  1844  to  1868,  incbmvt. 


T&IB. 

Rate,  Bank 
of  England. 

Bemarka. 

Rat«, 
Unltod  Sut«. 

1844 

1846 

1846 

4-2i 
2i-8i 
SA—  8 
8  —  8 
6  —  8 
8-2i 
2i—  8 
8 

8  —  2 
2  —  6 
6  —  6J 
6  —  6 
6-4i 
5J— 10 

9  —  2i 

Passage  of  English  Bank  Act. 

4-5* 
6  —  6 
4       12 

1847 

1848 

Irishfamine 

7  —18 
12 18 

1849 

7  15 

1850 

6i-10i 
6       16 

1851 

1852 

6J-9 
6  —18 

1863 

1864 

1856 

Crimeanwar 

8  —18 
6J— 16 
7  —11 

1866 

1857 

1858 

The  great  revulsion    .... 

9  —86 
81-9 

The  average  rate  of  interest  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, from  1844  to  1858,  as  computed  from  tables 
in  the  "  Merchants'  Magazine,"  vol.  li.  page  465, 
was 3.82  per  cent. 

Approximate  average  for  the  same  time  in  the 

United  States 10.5         „ 

TVe  say  approximate  average;  for  the  data  are  too  imper- 
fect  in  tbis  country  to  give  any  exact  results.  The  average 
of  10.5  may  be  somcwbat  too  high ;  and  yet,  as  eomputexl 
lipon  transactions  rnade  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  it  is  doubt>- 
ful  whetber  it  is  much  in  exccss  of  the  true  average  rate. 

The  dividcnds  wbich  the  banks  of  this  country  make, 
aftcr  paying  heavy  taxcs  and  gcncral  expenses,  show,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  thcy  obtain,  notwithstanding  the  legal 
restriction,  must  be  high  with  thcm ;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  interest  "outside"  at  all  times,  when  money  is  in 
demand,  is  greater  than  that  charged  by  the  banks.  Tlie 
interest  paid  upon  mortgages  and  other  permanent  invest- 
ments  is  most  commonly  six  per  cent.  It  is  mainly  on 
business  paper  that  the  high  rates  are  obtained. 
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Tabue  TU.,  thowing  the  Fluctuattons  m  ihe  Rate  of  Inttrest  at  the  Bank  of  England 
for  160  Yean^  divided  into  differerU  Periodt. 


t^ATB, 

T«im, 

^1 

t*niu 

> 

ir04  to  1P14,  ine 
1«1B  to  Um^   „ 
la^e  to  IHB^   „ 

iftfig  to  im^t  f, 

in 
1« 

& 

44 

20  6  30 

7  0     0 

1  0     0 

3    3 

2    a 

4to  5 
4  to    & 

4  to  e 

5  to  10 
«to    S 

Dank  in  »unpenütion  tii«t  IT  jean. 
lUnk  Act  of  IHA  j^u^p^ndcd  1S47> 

Tlie  foregoing  table  presents  a  striking  view  of  the 
mixed  currency  of  England. 

Ist,  The  great  contrast  between  the  stability  of  the  rate 
of  interest  for  the  first  one  hundred  and  forty  years  and  the 
la8t  twenty  years ;  only  sixteen  changes  in  the  rate  during 
the  former,  and  ninety-three  changes  during  the  latter 
period. 

2d,  Tlie  great  and  violent  fluctuations  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  per  cent,  corre- 
sponding  to  the  variations  in  the  United  States  from  four 
to  thirty-six. 

3d,  We  observe  the  several  suspensions  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 

4th,  We  observ'e  the  same  succession  of  panics  as  have 
been  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
lüs  Speech  on  the  Suspension  of  the  Bank-charter  Act  in 
1847,  spccifies  the  following :  "  the  panics  of  1784,  1793, 
1810,  1819,  1826,  and  1837."  The  panics  of  1847  and 
1857  have  since  l)een  added. 

Between  the  years  1784  and  1857,  inclusive,  —  a  period 
of  seventy-three  years,  —  there  have  been  eight  panics,  or, 
on  an  average,  one  in  nine  years,  if  we  rcckon  that  of  1784. 

They  corresj)ond  very  nearly  with  those  panics  which 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States.  And  here  it  may  not 
l>e  inipropcr  to  present  sonic  additional  facts  in  regard  to 
the  British  currency,  showing  in  how  far  it  corresj^nds 
to  our  own  in  its  character  and  effects. 
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THE  CURRENCIES  OF  GBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COMPARED. 

From  1844  to  1859,  inclusive  (sixteen  years),  the  average 
circulation  of  all  the  banks  —  Eiiglish,  Irish,  aud  Scotch  — 
was  thirty-seven  millious  Sterling ;  average  specie,  eighteen 
millions. 

We  have  not  at  Land  any  aecount  of  the  deposits  in  any 
of  tlicse  banks,  except  the  Bank  of  England.  In  that,  the 
average  of  deposits,  public  and  private,  was  about  sixteen 
millions,  while  the  circulation  was  nearly  twonty-one.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  deposits  of  the  United  Elingdom  are 
made  chiefly  in  those  joint-stock  banks  which  do  not  issue 
currency,  but  are  confined  to  the  Operations  of  legitimate 
banking.  In  addition  to  tliis,  we  have  the  considcration 
that  the  Bank  of  England  receives  very  largely  of  public 
deposits,  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  already  stat^d. 
We  shall  thercfore  be  safe  in  estimating  that  the  deposits 
of  all  the  currency  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  less 
in  Proportion  to  their  circulation  than  are  those  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  If,  then,  we  assumc  the  deposits  to  bc  on  the 
average,  in  all  the  remaining  banks,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
circulation,  we  shall  have  the  foUowing  result  for  the  cur- 
rency of  Grcat  Brituin  :  — 

Bank  of  England's  circulation 21,000,000 

„             „         deposits 16,000,000 

Other  Bauks'  circulation 16,000,000 

„          „      deposits  (estimated) 8,000,000 

61,000,000 
Total  specie,  as  before 18,000,000 

This  would  be  equal  to  nearly  thirty  per  cent  against 
eighteen  per  cent  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States, 
showing  a  considerablc  superiority  in  quality. 

But  this  is  only  a  partial  view  of  the  matter.  The  Bank 
of  England  issues  no  notes  of  less  denomination  than  five 
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pounds.  The  banks  of  Ircland  and  Scotland  issue  none 
less  than  one  pound  (or  five  dollars) ;  wlülo,  in  the  United 
States  generally,  bank-notes  are  issued  as  low  as  one  doUar 
(or  four  Shillings  Sterling).  This  makes  a  vast  diflference 
in  the  amount  of  specie«  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

All  small  transactions  are  made  in  gold.  A  traveller 
may  pass  months  in  England,  and  expend  thousands  of 
dollars,  without  ever  seeing  a  bank-note  in  the  hands  of  any- 
body. 

Probably  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  supposc,  that 
there  was,  on  an  average,  a  sum  eqiial  to  two  pounds  to 
eaeh  inhabitant.  It  has,  indeed,  been  estimatcd  much 
higher;  but  allowing  only  two  pounds  eaeh,  equal  to  ten 
dollars,  we  should  havc,  on  a  population  of  twenty-six  mil- 
lions,  fifty-two  millions  Sterling,  equal  to,  say,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars. 

From  the  foregoing  Statements,  it  wdll  be  seen  how  much 
greater  is  the  stabil  ity  of  the  currency  of  Great  Britain 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  currency  of  Scotland  approaches  more  nearly  to  that 
of  this  country  than  any  other  section  of  Great  Britain. 
Ono-pound  notes  are  issued  to  the  cxtent  of  two-thirds  of 
its  whole  circulation ;  and  the  proportion  of  specie  hcld  by 
the  banks  is  smaller. 

The  consequcnce  is,  that  monetary  aflFairs  are  more  fluc- 
tuating,  and  the  numl)er  of  bankruptcies  greater,  than  in 
the  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  by  which  to  determine  the 
relative  proportion  of  failures  in  eaeh  of  the  diffcrent  mixed- 
currency  countries  of  the  world ;  but,  had  we  the  data,  it 
would  imdoubtedly  apj)ear  that  the  proportion  of  failures  in 
eaeh  country  was  governed  strictly  by  the  character  of  its 
currency. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  currency  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  has  been  wcaker  than  any  other  in  the 
World,  the  proi)ortion  of  failures  are  well  knowu  to  be 
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greater  than  anywlicre  eise.  The  common  estimate  has 
been  ninety  in  one  hundred.  There  is  nothing  myste- 
rious  in  this  result.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
fluctuating  and  unreliable  currency.  Notwithstanding  this 
greater  stability  of  the  English  currency,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  still  so  essentially  defective, 
so  alloyed  or  adulterated  with  the  dement  of  credit,  that  it 
produccs  in  degree,  though  not  in  extent,  the  same  evils 
suflFered  in  the  United  States.  The  commerce  of  the  vast 
empire  of  Great  Britain  is  kept  in  a  State  of  continual  per- 
turbation.  The  "  reserve "  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
watched  with  the  greatest  solicitude :  as  it  rises  or  falls,  so 
every  business  man  in  the  nation  is  aflFected.  This  has 
become  more  strikingly  apparent  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  fluctuations  in  the  bank  rate  of  interest  have 
been  more  frequent  and  violent  than  previously,  and  seem 
to  be  growing  worse  from  year  to  year. 

We  annex  a  Table  VIII.,  showing  the  bank  reserve  for 
each  year  from  1844  to  1858,  and  the  corresponding  rates 
of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England,  together  with 
a  diagram,  No  10,  representing  the  same. 

Table  Till.,  thowing  the  Rates  of  Interest  each  Year  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  the  Amount  ofthe  Bank  Rtsei've  at  the  correstfonding  Daie^from  1844  to  1858, 
inclusive,  and  the  Suspensions  of  the  Bank  Act, 
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Obsei've  the  correspondence  between  Diagrams  No.  9  and 
10.  The  rate  of  interest  in  both  countries  is  evidently 
affected  by  the  same  disturbing  force,  though  in  different 
degrees. 

EFFECTS  OF  MIXED  CURRENCY  ÜPON  AMERICAN  AGRICÜLTÜRE. 

Unfavorable  as  the  influence  of  mixed  currency  is  upon 
all  branchcs  of  industry,  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  is  especially  injured  by  it,  because,  as  a  people,  we 
have  a  large  surplus  of  agricultural  products,  that  must  find 
sale  in  foreign  markets.  Whatever  such  surplus  is  worth 
for  export,  determines  the  price  of  the  whole  crop ;  and 
the  value  or  price  is  determined  by  the  value  or  price  of 
gold.  Such  products  are  virtually  sold  for  gold.  It  is 
always  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  merchant  whetlier  to 
send  wheat,*  for  example,  or  gold,  as  a  remittance.  Tlie 
produce  of  the  fanner,  then,  must  be  sold  at  a  gold  Stand- 
ard ;  but  all  he  purchases  for  himself  and  family  is  bought 
at  currency  prices.  How  much  difference  this  may  make 
is  secn  at  the  present  time,  when  commodities  in  general 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent  above  par,  while  gold 
is  but  forty. 

Tlie  currency  is  now  (1865)  a  credit,  or  inconvertible 
one ;  but  we  are  to  inquire  whcthcr  the  principle  docs  not 
hold  good  at  all  timcs,  under  a  mixed  or  partially  converti- 
ble  currency.  We  therefore  rcfer  to  the  Statistical  tables 
of  the  Financial  Report  of  1863,  as  heretofore,  for  prices, 
and  construct  a  table  which  exhibits  the  price  of  flour  and 
the  price  of  cotton  for  fourteen  years  prior  to  1860.  We 
also  give  the  general  prices  of  certain  commodities,  as  shown 
in  our  Table  V.,  previously  giveu  (sec  page  178,)  and  also 
the  volume  of  the  currency,  per  capita^  at  corresponding 
dates :  — 

*  Wheat  may  be  taken  as  an  exponcnt  of  all  agricultural  products  ez- 
ported. 
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Table  IX.,  shmäng  ihe  Price  of  Fhur  and  Coäon  from  1846  to  1869,  indwiM 
(14  Years)^  vnth  the  Currency  per  Cajnla^  and  General  Price»  ai  correqnmding 
DaUt, 
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Tlie  forcgoing  table  shows  conclusively,  that,  while  gen- 
eral  prices  conforin  remarkably  to  the  existing  quantity  of 
currency,  flour  and  cottoii  do  not  rise  and  fall  with  its  fluo- 
tuations.  Flour,  for  cxample,  in  1846,  with  a  currency  of 
9.94,  was  at  15.06 ;  while  in  1851,  when  the  currency  had 
risen  to  11.86,  an  advance  of  twenty  per  cent,  flour  was  at 
$4.50,  a  decline  of  ten  per  cent.  Cottoii  was  at  12  cents, 
under  a  currency  of  10.39,  in  1850,  and  but  9  cents,  linder 
a  currency  of  14.95,  in  1854.  But  we  need  not  point  to 
these  facts ;  tliey  arc  quite  apparent  throughout  the  whole 
table,  and  sliow  beyond  cavil  that  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural  ])roducts  in  the  United  States  are  not  governed 
by  its  inixed  currency,  as  other  products  are  which  the  ag- 
riculturist  niust  purchase  for  consumption.  Hence  he  is 
ahvays  a  sufferer,  as  coinparcd  with  the  nianufacturer  and 
all  other  classes  whose  productions  are  not  expoi-ted ;  for  the 
commodities  of  the  latter,  while  thcy  are  advanced  in  cost 
by  currency  inflation,  arc  also,  unlcss  they  come  especially 
into  com  Petition  with  foreign  products,  correspondingly 
enhanced  in  ])rice  in  the  home  market. 

Ordinarily,  this  Operation  of  a  mixed  currency  is  not  ap- 
parent to  superficial  obaervers ;  but  the  cffcct«  are,  iievor- 
theless,  ahvays  as  certain  as  at  the  prescut  time,  when  they 
are  seen  by  every  one. 
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At  the  time  wo  are  writing,  the  pcoplc  of  tho  West  aro 
8uflFering  prodigiously  from  the  iiifluence  of  a  redundant 
currency.  All  they  consume  of  purchased  commodities 
they  pay  onc  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent  advance  upon ; 
while  their  producta,  wlieat,  com,  &c.,  can  only  be  advaneed 
about  forty  per  cent, — the  premium  on  gold.  Tliey  feel  dis- 
tressed,  and  clamor  against  the  tariff,  as  they  have  mucli 
reason  to  do ;  but  they  suffer  a  loss  of  ten  dollars  from  the 
currency,  to  one  from  the  tariff.  TVhenever  they  see  this, 
the  evil  will  be  remedied ;  for  the  agriculturists  of  the  na- 
tion  hold  the  political  power  of  the  country  in  their  hands, 
and  all  this  class  of  producers,  East  or  West,  North  or 
South,  in  Maine  or  Texas,  Florida  or  Minnesota,  are  alike 
interested  in  this  matter. 

Again,  agriculture  is  more  disturbed  by  speculative  Op- 
erations than  other  branches  of  industry.  Its  products 
are  great  staples,  the  necessarics  of  lifo.  They  are  not 
subject  to  quick  decay ;  hence  can  be  monopolized  and  held 
for  a  rise  of  prices.  Tlie  sudden  and  excessive  expansions 
of  a  mixed  currency  afford  great  opportunities  for  operar 
tions  of  tliis  sort ;  and  no  products,  probably,  are  so  much 
speculated  upon  as  those  of  the  farmer  and  plantcr.  The 
profit  of  all  this  goes  to  those  who  can  command  the  ro- 
sources  of  the  banks.  The  producers  are  far  more  injured 
than  beuefited  by  these  unuatural  disturbances  of  the 
market. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PALLAaES  REGARDINO  A  MIXED  CURRENCY. 

FaUacy  IbL  That,  by  means  of  mixed-currency  banks, 
the  capital  of  a  country  is  greatly  increased. 

Capital  is  the  portion  of  wealth  employed  in  reproduo- 
tion.     Money  is  one  form  of  capital.    To  the  banker  or 
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money-lender,  it  may  be  bis  entire  capital ;  but,  to  the  mer- 
charit,  manufacturer,  or  agriculturist,  it  is  capital  only  as 
tbe  iustruinent  by  whicb  he  obtains  those  commodities 
which  coiistitute  bis  main  capital,  upon  wbich  he  does  hiß 
work,  and  from  wbich  he  makes  bis  profits. 

Of  tbe  great  mass  of  tbe  world's  capital,  moiiey  is  but  a 
small  fractiou.  Credit  is  no  part  at  all.  Capital,  we  have 
Said,  is  that  portion  of  wealtb  einployed  in  reproduction. 
Money  is  tbat  portion  of  capital  wliicb  is  employed  in  re- 
production, for  tbe  special  purpose  of  effecting  easily  tbat 
excbange  of  values  wbich  itself  confers  value,  because  done 
by  labor. 

To  tbe  grcater  part  of  mankind,  money  is  only  the  means 
by  wbich  capital  is  obtained  from  those  wbo  have  it. 

Now,  were  it  not  for  mixed-currency  banks,  all  tbe  capi- 
tal loaned  in  tbe  form  of  money  woiüd  be  reliable.  Mixed 
currency,  for  tbe  time  being,  takes  the  place  of  actual 
money,  and  becomes  an  instrument  by  wbich  capital  is 
transferred.  But  it«  nature  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  issue 
in  grcater  volume  than  necessary  for  the  wants  of  com- 
merce, and,  by  tbis,  to  disturb  tbe  business  of  tbe  country, 
cause  an  unnatural  rise  of  prices,  an  increase  of  imports,  a 
decrease  of  ex^oHs,  and  finally  a  call  for  real  money,  wbich 
will  cause  the  witbdrawal  of  all  tbe  extra  currency  at  the 
very  moment  wben,  owing  to  tbe  increased  indcbtedness  it 
bas  caused,  it  is  more  needed  than  at  any  other  period.  It 
will  tben  be  discovercd  tbat  tbis  excess  was  not  capital,  or 
actual  value,  but  credit,  in  tbe  guise  of  capital,  whicb  the 
mixed-currcucy  banks  bad  issued,  and  wbich  they  were 
conipelled  to  witbdraw  wben  most  wanted. 

Fallaey  2d,  That  mixed  currency  is  cheaper  than  a  value 
currency,  more  cconomical,  and  therefore  more  desirable. 

Specic  costs  much  labor.  Paper  costs  but  little  in  com- 
parison :  therefore,  as  it  answers  tbe  same  purpose,  and  is 
more  conveniently  bandled,  it  confers  a  benefit.  Tbis  is  a 
populär  idea. 
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Money,  we  have  said,  is  an  instrumcnt,  nothiug  eise ;  we 
do  not  eat,  drink,  or  wear  it.  All  tools,  instrumcnts,  or 
appliances  should  be  as  chcap  as  possiblc,  providvdy  always, 
they  are  safe  and  efRcient.  It  woiild  be  cheapcr  to  have 
ploughs  made  wholly  of  wood.  Tlicy  woiild  be  lighter,  and 
quite  as  handsome,  as  wlien  made  partly  of  iron.  But 
would  they  be  as  useful,  and,  hi  the  end,  as  profitable  ? 

A  paper  cap  is  cheaper  than  one  of  Icather  or  clotli ;  but 
would  it  be  as  durable  and  comfortable  ?  If  not,  although 
in  the  first  instance  it  costs  less,  it  would  not  be  dosirable 
for  use.     The  same  principle  applies  to  money. 

If  what  we  have  already  said  of  a  mixcd  currency  is 
true,  it  is  wanting  in  those  qualities  which  would  make 
it  chea[)er  than  a  value  currency.  It  does  not  discharge 
fuUy  or  perfectly  a  Single  function  of  money.  It  deranges 
trade,  Iwcause  it  does  not  obey  the  laws  of  trade.  It  in- 
creases  credit  enormously,  by  its  expansiona,  because  it  is 
itself  credit ;  and  impairs  it  by  its  contractions  when  its 
own  credit  is  blown  upon. 

But  the  gain  by  this  Substitution  of  credit  for  value  in 
the  currency  is  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  great 
interests  of  trade. 

The  average  of  paj)er  cireulation  in  the  United  States  from 
1850  to  18ül>,  inclusive,  ten  ycars,  was  not  more  than  $0.25 
per  capita.  If  from  this  we  deduct  the  average  sj)ecie  per 
capita  for  the  same  time  held  by  the  l)anks,  viz.  ^2.25,  we 
ßhall  have  left  84.00,  as  the  aniount  for  each  indiviihial  of 
credit  cireulation.  On  that  amount,  the  saving,  if  any,  is 
to  be  made.  If  we  compute  the  interest  at  six  per  cent, 
we  have  twenty-four  cents  as  the  annual  saving  to  each  in- 
dividual  by  the  use  of  credit  currency ;  a  saving  worth  the 
attention  of  the  statesman,  if  it  could  be  propcM-ly  and  safely 
made,  but  paltry  in  comparison  with  the  losses  and  disturl> 
ances  incident  to  a  mixed  currency. 

In  this  comiection,  it  seeins  proi)er  to  uitroduce  a  distinct 

14 
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calculntion  of  the  damage  occasioned  to  thc  pcople  generally 
from  this  cause. 

Oll  tlio  7tli  of  January,  1841,  Congress  request-ed  of  tbe 
Seeretary  of  the  Treasury,  ßrst,  a  return  of  thc  losses  sus- 
taiiied  by  thc  govcrnmout  from  using  bauks  as  depositaries, 
and  by  its  connection  generally  with  theni ;  and,  ieayndly^ 
the  amount  thc  pcople  had  lost  on  aecount  of  thc  banks  and 
thcir  issues.     The  replics  wcrc  in  substance  as  foUows:  * — 

Losses  siistained  by  governmeut  to  the  year  1837  .     .  $10,402,000 

„      sustained  by  the  public 108,88o,72I 

„      by  baiik  suspensioiis  and  by  depreciate<l  notes  .     95,000,000 

„      by  destruction  of  baiik-notes 7,121,332 

„      by  colluterfeits  bcyoud  loßses  by  coin .     .     .     .       4.444,444 
„      by  fluctuations^revuLsions,  sacrilices  .     •     .     •  lo0,()00,(K>0 

Aggregate $380,043,497 

Such  wcrc  the  estimates  of  the  losses  to  thc  i)eoplc  and 
thc  governnient  resulting  from  the  usc  of  a  mixed  currency 
up  to  1841.  Thcre  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  mcn 
who  were  in  business  du  ring  the  pcriod  covercd  by  these 
figuros,  that  they  arc  so  far  corrcct  that  thcy  fiiil  only  by 
rojison  of  lu'ing  sot  too  low,  particularly  those  of  the  last 
item ;  viz., ''  losses  hy  fluctuations,  revulsions,  and  sacrifices." 

Twcnty-four  ycars  have  clapsed  now  (18G"))  since  thc 
foregning  table  was  preparcd ;  and,  during  that  time,  the  cur- 
rency luis  becn  doubled,  thc  country  has  passcMl  throiigh 
scvcral  contractions  and  one  or  two  cxplosions,  and  lias 
sutlcred  as  much  probably  as  in  thc  prcceding  {Kiriod.  If 
so,  thc  total  loss  would  amount  to  sevcn  hundrcd  and  sixty 
niillion  dollars.  But  supi)0sc  it  to  be  only  fivc  hundred  rail- 
lion  dollars:  that  amount  would  furnish  gold  and  silvcr 
currency  suflicicnt,  not  only  to  supply  our  wants  at  prcsont, 
but  for  gcncrati(ms  to  come. 

8omc  have  supposcd  that  a  grcat  saving  is  made  by  the 
usc  of  ])apcr  money  instcad  of  coin.    IJut  it  is  not  necessary 

•  See  "  Merclmnts*  Magazine,"  vol.  1.  p.  9. 
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to  havo  a  mixed  currency  in  order  to  avoid  abrasion  of  the 
coiu.  A  mercantile  currency,  based  wliolly  on  specie,  would 
equall}r  avoid  loss  from  this  cause,  and  yet  secure  all  tho 
advantages  of  a  valuc  currency. 

But,  in  fact,  the  abrasion  of  paper  currency  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  gold ;  tljat  is,  it  costs  more  to  keep  out  one 
hundred  doUars  of  currency  than  it  does  to  keep  out 
one  hundred  doUars  in  coin.  Gold  and  silver  circulato 
themselves  ;  but  it  requires  a  foriuidable  niachinery  to  circu- 
lato paper  promises, —  a  machinery  far  more  costly  than  the 
slow  wear  of  the  precious  nietals.  No  banker  would  venture 
to  say  that  a  paper  currency  can  be  maintained  for  one- 
twentieth  of  one  per  cent  per  annum. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  banks  gain  a  considerable  sum  by 
the  accidental  destruction  of  their  notes.  Doubtless ;  but 
what  they  gain  somebody  loses.  The  aniount  estimated  to 
have  disappeared  in  this  manner  up  to  1841,  as  we  havo 
sceii  in  the  table  just  cited,  was  put  at  seven  millions  of 
dollars.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  feil  on  the  poorer 
classes,  as  also  do  the  losses  by  counterfeiting. 

But,  if  wo  would  comprehend  the  question  of  economy, 
we  inust  appreciate  the  exj)ense  of  mahitaining  all  the  offi- 
cers,  managers,  and  subordinates  of  fifteen  hundred  banks, 
with  all  the  incidental  charges  of  their  Operations.  At  a 
moderate  calculation,  this  would  not  average  Icss  than  four 
thonsand  dollars  to  cach  bank,  or  a  total  sum  of  six  million 
dollars  jKjr  annum. 

This  argument  of  economy  in  the  use  of  credit  money 
was  prescntcd  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  eighty  years  ago.  Even 
tlien  the  danger  was  apparent,  though  the  System  had  not 
been  develoi>ed  to  its  proper  character  and  consequences. 
Had  the  writer  witnessed  the  grcat  convulsions  from  1797 
to  1857,  he  would  have  dismissed,  as  wholly  an  idle  fancy, 
the  scheme  of  substituting  the  "Daedalian  wings"  (say, 
rathor,  the  Icarian  wings)  of  credit  for  the  "  solid  ground  " 
of  value.     He  says :  — 
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"  The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country 
may  very  properly  be  compared  to  a  highway ;  which,  while  it  cir- 
culates, and  carries  to  market  all  thc  grass  and  com  of  the  country, 
produces  itself  not  a  single  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  Operations 
of  banking,  by  providiug,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  violent  a  metaphor, 
a  sort  of  wagon-way  through  the  air,  enable  the  country  to  con- 
vert,  as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways  into  good  pastures  and 
cornfields,  and  thereby  to  incrcase  very  considerably  Uie  aunual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labor.  The  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  though  they  may  be 
somewhat  augmented,  cannot  be  altogether  so  secure,  wheii  they 
are  thus,  as  it  were,  suspendcd  u\K>n  the  Daedalian  wings  of  papcr 
money,  as  when  they  travel  alwut  u|K)n  the  solid  ground  of  gold 
and  silver.  Over  and  al)Ove  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  conductora  of  tliis  pai>er  money, 
they  are  liable  to  several  others,  from  which  no  prudence  or  skill 
of  those  coiiductors  Xian  guard  them." 

This  comparison  is  füll  and  just  in  every  particular. 
Nations  have  becu  trying  to  make  a  small  saviug  by  dis- 
pensing  witli  the  vital  coiiditioii  of  all  their  wealtli.  Tlicse 
political  farmers  have  ahvays  aclied  to  be  ploughing  up  and 
seeding  down  the  very  highways  of  tlicir  industry;  far 
niore  intent  on  tliis  than  to  improve  the  land  already  at 
their  disposal.  "  A  wagon-way  through  the  air "  is  no 
violent,  but  ratlicr  a  modest,  niotaphor  for  the  schemos  l>y 
which  they  proposc  to  make  nothing  do  the  work  of  some- 
thing.  A  man  might  as  reasoiiably  try  to  make  a  saving 
by  selling  bis  own  blood  as  a  nation  gain  augbt  by  robbing 
its  commerce  of  money.  It  is  an  attcm])t  to  cheat  thc  house 
of  its  foundation,  thc  anhnal  of  its  food. 

Nor  is  it  cven  cconomy,  at  thc  first  and  on  the  face.  Ex- 
l)ericnce  lias  shown  that  tliis  extensive  systcm  of  aerial 
railways  is  rather  more  costly  in  its  outlay  tlian  the  more 
natural  onc  that  rests  upon  thc  ground.  Tndustrial  bal- 
looning  lias  always  bcen  difficult  and  dangorous. 

Fallacjj  o(7.  That  thc  usc  of  mixcd  currency  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
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This  is,  doubtless,  a  very  idle  assumption,  unworthy  of 
discußsion.     Yet  thousands  are  influeiiccd  by  it. 

A  coincidence  is  taken,  by  forcc,  for  a  cause. 

The  Unit<3d  States  liave  prospered  greatly,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  there  lias  been  a  large  consumptiou  of  intoxica- 
ting  drinks.  Surely  this  does  not  prove  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  causod  by  the  use  of  liquor. 

Has  the  country  flourishcd  by  reason  of,  or  in  despitc  of, 
such  use?  Intoxicating  liquors  stimulate  men  to  greater 
eflTort ;  therefore  thcy  increasc  production.  Mixed  currency 
stimulates  cxchangcs,  increases  prices,  promotes  specula- 
tions  ;  therefore  it  is  favorable  to  production. 

Such  is  the  reasoning,  and  it  is  equally  good  in  each  case. 
In  botli,  the  misdirection  of  effort  and  the  certain  depression 
of  energy  are  kept  out  of  sight.  Mixed  currency  never 
gave  strength  or  wisdoin  or  skill  or  cconomy  to  any  hu- 
man being,  and  therefore  never  can  liave  increascd  the 
I)roducts  of  the  country,  or  enlarged  its  wealth,  in  any  nian- 
ner  whatever.  Its  unnatural  excitements  are  foUowed  by 
unnatural  prostration.  3Ien  do  not  work  more,  but  tliey 
trade  more,  speculate  more,  and  squandcr  more,  during  the 
flood-time  of  an  expansion.  More  is  expendcd  for  foreign 
luxuries;  there  is  more  extravagance  and  waste,  which 
8ui)erficial  observers  take  to  Ikj  indications  of  pros])erity. 
In  the  time  of  reckoning,  trade  is  as  much  dei>ressed  as  it 
was  falsely  stiimdated. 

FaUaey  ith.  Tliat  there  is  not  gold  and  silver  cnough  in 
existence  to  form  a  currency  adcquate  to  the  raj)idly  cx- 
tending  Operations  of  conmierce  ;  and  therefore  resort  must 
be  had  to  pa]>cr  Substitutes. 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  was  regarded  as  an  unanswerablo 
argument  in  favor  of  credit  currency.  The  recent  discov- 
eries  of  apparently  inexhaustible  mines,  and  the  imnuMise 
production  already  realized,  have  to  a  groat  extent  silonccd 
the  senseless  clamor  once  raised  on  this  point.  Yet  tlio 
assertion  is  as  true  now  as  ever.     Ünly  about  one-half  of 
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the  wholc  amoiint  of  precious  mctals  in  possession  of  man, 
from  the  fiftccnth  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centiiries, 
was  required  for  coin ;  the  balance  remaining  in  plate  and 
Ornaments,  mostly  in  Europe  and  the  East. 

The  reason  of  sucli  gcneral  error  on  this  point  is  found  in 
the  totally  injideqnate  ideas  prevaihng  as  to  the  amount  of 
currency  nceded  for  trade.  Pcople  are  informed,  that  the 
annual  products  of  the  United  States,  for  cxample,  are,  Ray, 
four  thousand  millions ;  and  they  fancy  that  four  thousand 
millions  of  currency,  or  something  near  that  sum,  is  neces- 
sary  to  transfor  this  immense  production :  whereas  it  is 
true  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  amount  is  required. 

Mr.  Cohvcll,  in  his  "  Ways  and  Mcans  of  Payment,"  esti- 
mates  that  all  the  securities  issued  in  the  United  States, 
including  "  promissory  notes,  bank-notos,  bank  credits,  and 
othcr  currency,  —  in  short,  all  which  intervene  between 
buyer  and  sellor,''  —  amount  to  one  thousand  million  dol- 
lars  every  threc  months,  or  four  thousand  million  dollars 
per  ycar.  Yet  we  kiiow  that  all  this  is  wiped  off  with,  at 
the  most,  not  more  than  four  hundred  million  dollai-s  of  cur- 
rency, or  about  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  indebtedness. 

Now,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  not  com- 
mand  sufficient  gold  to  furnish  a  currency  equal  to  thoir 
wants  is  prcposterous,  since  the  yearly  production  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  at  least  twelve  years,  bas  amounted  to  fifty  mil- 
lions, — in  all,  say,  six  hundred  millions  of  gold ;  a  sum  about 
double  our  roquirements  for  a  .^ovnd  currency. 

Jnstcad  of  using  this,  wo  find  that  the  amount  of  si>ecie 
in  all  the  ]>anks  in  1848,  the  time  of  tlie  discovery  of  the 
gobi  minos,  was  forty-six  millions,  and  that  on  the  first  of 
Jiinuary,  IHOO.  the  amount  was  eighty-tbree  millions  ;  show- 
ing,  that,  of  all  the  gold  obtained  from  California,  only  thiriy- 
seven  millions,  or  about  one-sixtcentb,  had  found  its  way 
into  the  liaiik  currency  of  the  country.  in  the  niean  time, 
the  total  ex|)orts  of  the  nation  had  iucreased  from  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty-four  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  or 
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more  than  double.  Again,  the  amount  of  spccie  per  capita 
in  baiik  for  ten  years  prior  to  the  discoveries,  say  from 
1839  to  1848  inclusive,  was  $2.07;  while  for  tho  succecding 
ten  years,  1849  to  1858  inclusive,  it  was  but  $2.10, — showing 
an  actual  gain  of  but  three  cmts  to  euch  individuell  notwith- 
standing  the  accessions  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred 
millions,  or  üvcnty  doUars  per  capita. 

What  had  bccome  of  this  gold  ?  It  had  been  exported. 
Why  ?  Because  the  credit  currency  of  the  country  expelled 
that  part,  which,  but  for  itself,  would  have  formed  a  rcliable 
and  suflicient  currency  for  the  nation.  The  actual  j)er- 
centage  of  spccie  to  currency  from  1840  to  1849,  ten  years, 
was  twenty  per  cent;  from  1850  to  1859,  ten  years,  only 
seventcen  ^er  cent,  —  showing  that  the  quality  of  the  cur- 
rency was  actually  poorer  after  than  before  the  gold  discov- 
eries. 

But,  while  it  is  thus  seen  to  be  practically  untrue  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  the  precious  metals  to  furnish  all 
the  currency  necded  in  the  most  extended  commerce,  it  is 
plainly  false  in  theory.  We  have  already  sliown,  that,  as 
the  currency  is  increased,  prices  advance;  so  that  money 
becomcs  no  more  plenty  by  augmenting  its  quantity. 

Jolni  Stuart  Mill  says:  "The  uses  of  money  are  in  no 
respect  promotcd  by  increasing  the  quantity  which  cxists 
and  circulates  in  a  country,  the  Service  it  porforms  bcing 
as  well  rendered  by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate  amount. 
Two  million  quarters  of  corn  will  not  feed  so  many  persons 
as  four  millions;  but  two  million  pounds  Sterling  will  carry 
on  US  much  traffic,  will  buy  and  seil  as  many  commodilies 
as  four  millions,  though  at  lower  i)rices." 

Suflicient  has  been  said  in  rcfutation  of  a  fallacy,  which, 
though  iH)pular,  is  rcally  not  entitled  to  much  considerati^m. 

Fallacy  üth.  That  mixed-currency  banks  are  j^ail icularly 
favorable  to  those  wlio  have  little  capital,  and  nmst,  of  ne- 
ccssity,  depend  uiM)n  credit,  since  theyincrease  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  capital. 
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Wliatever  impairs  credit  and  increases  tlie  risk  of  loaniug 
must  be  uiifavorable  to  those  wlio  rnost  iiccd  to  borrow. 
Other  thiugs  bciug  cqual,  it  must  be  casier  to  get  credit  in 
a  Community  where  only  one  in  twonty  fails  than  where 
onc  in  five  ftxils ;  the  Icss  the  risk,  the  less  the  bcsitation  in 
giving  credit.  Now,  does  the  credit  money  of  a  nüxed  cur- 
rency diminish  the  risk  of  general  credits  ?  Far  from  it. 
Common-sense  teaches,  and  statistics  prove,  that  the  haz- 
ards  of  credit  must  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  credit  money 
of  any  country.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  favorable,  it  is 
adverse  to  all  persons  wanting  the  use  of  capital.  The  liaz- 
ards  of  credit  in  the  United  States  are  at  least  four  times  as 
great  as  they  would  be  under  a  value  money  currency. 

The  more  credits  are  extended,  the  more  diffietilt  it  is  for 
persons  of  limited  mcans  to  do  any  thing  on  their  own  ao- 
count.  Unless  an  interest  can  be  secured  in  some  large 
banking  institution,  business  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible, 
because  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  will  give  long  credit,  if 
ho  can  get  credit  at  the  banks.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  introducing  credit  into  the  currency  extends  all 
the  hulebtedncss  of  the  country,  this  must  opcrate  to  tlio 
disiidvantage  of  all  men  of  limited  capital. 

That  all  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  is  proved  by  the  con- 
dition  of  things  in  the  years  I8G0  to  I8G0,  when  no  credits 
were  given,  all  transactions  being  essen tially  on  immediato 
payment.  The  war  effected  this,  by  destroying  all  confi- 
dencc ;  l)ut  the  fact  tliat  the  business  of  the  country  was 
carried  on  without  extensive  credits  shows  that  such  wcro 
always  unnecessary. 

A  mixed  currency,  far  from  being  advantageous  to  i>ersons 
necding  credit,  has  an  entircly  opposite  influence,  and  is 
constantly  tending  to  reduce  the  nunil)er  of  those  who  can 
obtaiii  suflicient  to  particii>ate  in  the  profits  of  business. 

Fallacf/  ijfh.  That,  without  a  mixed  currency,  banks  could 
not  exist,  and  all  the  advantages  now  derived  from  them 
would  be  lost. 
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Such  is  the  general  impression  among  the  masses  of  the 
peoplc.  Propose  to  thera  the  expiilsion  of  the  credit  Cle- 
ment ;  that  is,  to  forbid  the  issuo  of  notes  beyoud  the  specie 
in  hand :  the  reply  comes  at  once  that  there  would  be  no 
objcct  in  banking,  and  we  should  have  no  banks. 

This  view  of  the  matter  arises  frora  the  fact  that  we  hava 
never  liad  in  the  United  States  any  banks  that  did  not  man- 
ufacture  currency  out  of  their  credit.  We  have  thercfore 
come  to  regard  the  two  things  as  inseparable.  But  this  is 
an  entirely  erroneous  view.  Banking  and  currency-making 
are  two  perfectly  distinct  functions,  though  hcre  uniformly 
müted. 

Banking  may  be  carried  on  to  any  degree,  and  in  the 
most  profitable  manner,  without  the  issue  of  a  single  bank- 
note.  This  is  done  in  Grcat  Britain,  to  a  wonderful  cxtcnt, 
by  joint-stock  and  private  banks.  Only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  issue  Üieir 
own  notes;  yet  they  mako  dividends  so  large  as  to  aston- 
ish  US. 

As  an  Illustration  of  this  specics  of  banking,  we  mcntion 
the  fact,  that,  while  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  capital  of 
fourteen  millions,  has  deposits,  public  and  i)rivatc,  of  but 
twenty  millions  on  an  average,  the  three  principal  banks 
of  London,  with  an  aggregatc  paid-up  capital  of  only 
£2,820,000,  have  on  deposit  £40,158,105;  and  that,  while 
the  Bank  of  England  declares  a  dividend  of  aljout  six  or 
seven  ixjr  ccnt,  tliese  banks  mako  an  average  profit  of  about 
thirty  p(T  ccnt,  and  furnish  the  commercial  and  mauiifiic- 
turing  interest  a  much  larger  amount  of  capital  thau  the 
Bank  of  P]ngland  itself.  And  yet  they  manufacture  not  a 
dollar  of  currency.  We  ])resent  the  foUowing  statoment  of 
their  condition :  — 

Taiil-up  capital. 

I^mdon  nnd  Wostminster    XIJkmi.ooo 

Union 720,000 

LoDduu  Joiut  Stock    .    .  Ooo.ooO 

i:2,320,000 


I)«>Iio»itt. 

Net  pr<if1ts 
foriin...». 

jM  r  Hiiit. 

Xl5.r,2t»,096 

£147,Kl« 

2UM 

10,472,279 

114,324 

3b.li 

14,0.'>6,731 

>i0,673 
£342,713 

2G.86 

£46,158,006 
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Of  all  kinds  of  banks,  with  thcir  branches,  there  are,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  about  five  thousand,  a  small  portiou 
only  of  tliem  being  banks  of  issue.  Yet,  as  a  general  mle, 
all  make  large  dividcnds.  Such  as  aro  regarded  as  "  suo- 
ccssful,"  divide  from  fiftcen  to  twenty-fivc  per  cent.  It  is  a 
•curious  and  instnictive  fact,  that,  while  the  average  rate  of 
intcrcst  is  there  only  half  as  great  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  bank  dividends  are  much  greater.  The  largcst  divi- 
dends  are  made  by  those  banks  wliich  issue  no  uotes  what- 
ever. 

This  fact  gives  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that, 
in  Order  to  make  large  dividends,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
well-established,  well-managed  bank  to  manufacture  cur- 
rency. 

Banks  belong  to  civilization.  A  bank  is  an  institution 
intrusted  by  one  class  of  persons  with  money  to  loan 
anortier  class.  The  existence  of  such  institutions  implies 
tlie  existence  of  capital  and  confidence ;  and  theso  indicate 
culture  and  social  elcvation.  Banks  are  labor-saving  ma- 
chincs,  of  vast  power  and  utility.  Their  legitimatc  purpose 
is  simply  to  facilitatc  the  usc  of  money,  to  make  it  morc 
cffective  in  cxchange,  to  give  it  greater  activity  ui  circu- 
lation.  This  thoy  accomplish.  A  large  amount  of  capital 
is  collectcd  in  one  building,  fittcd  especially  for  tlie  purpose. 
This  gives  greater  sccurity  and  convenionce  than  if  the  same 
were  scaltercd  abroad  in  many  liaiids,  and  accidcntal  places 
of  keepiiig.  The  lender  knows  where  to  go  to  dispose  of 
his  surplus  funds ;  the  borrower,  where  such  funds  can  be 
obtaincd.  The  bank  introduces  these  partios,  who  othei-wise 
would  j)rol\ably  remain  unknown  to  each  other. 

No  well-informed  man  can  })e  opposed  to  banking  insti- 
tutions conducted  in  a  proper  manner.  It  would  be  as 
rcasonable  to  ol)ject  to  railroads. 

Banks,  uutil  a  conij)arativoly  reccnt  period,  were  as  harm- 
less  as  they  were  uscful.  They  did  no  injury  to  any  iutor- 
est,  but  benefitcd   all.     When  confined  to  Ihe  loaning  of 
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actual  values,  to  the  negotiation  and  collcction  of  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange,  and  to  the  reception  and  transfer  of 
money,  they  performed  an  immense  service  to  the  world. 

Biit  when  they  undertook,  not  only  to  loan  money,  but  to 
make  it,  to  issiio  credit  in  the  form  of  notes  promising  value, 
their  character  was  changed. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg,  which  has  existed  sinco  1619, 
nevcr  promiscd  a  doUar  which  it  did  not  hold  in  its  vaults. 
It  nevcr  cxpanded  the  currency,  and  thcrefore  nevcr  had 
occasion  to  contract  it.  It  has  nevcr  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments  for  an  hour,*  and,  whiio  so  conducted,  nevcr  will.  It 
has  created  no  panic,  and  has  in  no  way  disturbed  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  city.  It  has  conferred  incalculable  benefits  on 
Eumpcan  commerce,  while  contributing  steadily  to  the 
growtli  and  prosperity  of  Hamburg. 

Confining  itself  to  the  loan  of  its  capital  and  of  money 
actually  left  on  deposit,  to  the  transfer  of  surplus  funds, 
and  to  the  negotiation  of  commercial  paper,  a  bank  can,  if 
honestly  and  ably  conducted,  make  good  dividends,  and 
perform  valuable  Services  for  the  Community,  and  furnish 
the  public  with  all  the  notes  their  convenience  and  that 
of  the  banks  require. 

Fallacy  Ith.  That  a  mixed  currency  can  be  effectually 
regulated  by  law. 

Many  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  a  mixed  currency  are 
ßo  ob\ious  tliat  all  persons  desire  their  rcmoval,  and  nat- 
urally  resort  to  legal  enactmcnts  for  that  purpose.  The 
ßtatute-books  of  every  State  in  the  American  Union  contain 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  mixed-currency  banks.  Commis- 
sioners  have  bcen  appointed  in  many  States,  and  a  Bureau 
of  Currency  established.  Ingenuity  has  been  burdened  to 
devise  rcgulations  by  which  these  evils  may  be  removed  or 
modified,  —  with  what  success? 

Tlicre  is  but  one  defect  in  a  mixed  currency ;  and  that  is, 
it  wants  the  dement  of  value.     There  is  no  sufficient  rom- 

*  Various  reports  in  1837  to  the  contrary  notwitlistanding. 
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edy,  but  to  siipply  tlüs,  by  providing  that  baiiks  shall  issue 
no  promiscs  of  thcir  owu  for  which  tliey  have  not  in  posses- 
sion  thc  actiial  valucs  they  promise.  But  this  would  be  to 
change  tlio  whole  System,  to  make  tho  currency  mercantile, 
and  to  cut  off  all  tlie  profits  arising  from  the  issue  of  bank 
^ebt  as  currency.  The  only  complete  remedy,  then,  is  res- 
toration ;  that  is,  a  return  to  thc  original  design  and  purpose 
of  banking. 

Fallaoy  Sth.  That  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  that 
the  banks,  in  tinies  of  panic  or  stringency,  should  be  ena- 
bled  to  "  stave  off"  Suspension. 

On  thc  contrary,  this  can  be  obviated  only  to  the  misfor- 
tune  of  the  business  Community.  A  severe  pressure  for 
money,  as  in  the  United  States  in  1847, 1851,  and  1854,  is 
expcrienccd,  and  yct  the  banks  do  not  suspend.  But  how 
do  they  avoid  it  ?  By  throwing  the  strain  upon  the  mercan- 
tile and  business  Community.  Tliis  they  can  always  do  to 
a  limited  extcnt,  and  thus  maintain  tlieir  own  credit ;  but  it 
is  done  at  an  enormous  amount  of  embarrassment  and  loss 
to  all  engaged  in  business  affairs. 

Thc  banks  may  not  only  cscape  damage,  but  may  eveu 
profit  very  much  by  a  pressure,  if  it  does  not  comc  to  be  a 
panic ;  for  it  greatly  enhances  tho  rate  of  interest.  The  rate 
of  interest  in  the  Bank  of  England,  from  1848  to  1850,  did 
not  averagc  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  1857,  when  there 
was  a  severe  pressure,  the  bank  was  able  to  oljtain  ten  per 
cent.     It  had  a  harvest  of  i>rofit. 

The  banks  of  the  United  States  had  a  similar  opportunity 
in  1847,  when  the  priee  of  money  "  in  the  street"  (for  we 
liave  no  means  of  knowing  what  it  was  on  an  averagc  in 
bank)  was  up  to  cighteen  per  cent;  in  1851,  when  it  went 
uptosixteen;  and  in  1854,  when  it  rose  to  eighteen.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  banks  j^rofited  by  the  distress  they  had 
themselvcs  created  ;  but,  in  1857,  the  pressure  becanie  over- 
whelming,  and,  after  having  run  the  street  rate  up  to  thi'ce 
per  cent  per  month,  they  suspended  payment. 
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If  it  were  necessary,  Wo  might  multiply  instances  from 
the  history  of  the  mixed  currency  of  the  United  States  and 
England  of  the  same  kind.  A  semi-reviilsion  is  siire  to 
take  place,  under  such  a  currency,  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  a  gencral  brcak-down  once  in  abont  nine  or  ten. 

Tlie  greater  strcngth  of  the  British  banks,  together  with 
the  temporary  Suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  ena- 
blcs  the  Bank  of  England  to  throw  the  sacrifices  incident  to 
a  great  pressure  more  entirely  upon  the  public  than  can  be 
done  in  this  country.  Indeed,  since  the  law  of  1844  just 
referred  to,  the  bank  has  increased  its  average  rate  of  in- 
terest,  as  we  have  seen,  very  much. 

Practically,  niixed-currency  banks  expand  as  oflen  and  as 
much  as  possible ;  and,  when  the  re-action  comes,  hold  on 
to  specie  payments  and  a  high  rate  of  interest,  until  the 
bankruptcy  of  their  debtors  begiiis  to  be  so  alarining  as  to 
endanger  their  own  securities. 

They  then  suspcnd,  allow  tlicir  debtors  to  pay  up  in  the 
notes  they  cannot  redeem  in  specie,  and  thus  scttle  the  in- 
debtedncss  of  themsclves  and  the  public.  There  is  no  plan 
or  design  to  do  this ;  but  such  is  the  natural  result,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  highly  satisfactory  one  to  the  hanking  interest. 

Fallacy  Wi.  That,  whatevcr  the  effect  upon  other  classes, 
bank  stockholders  at  least  are  made  richer  by  an  expansion 
of  the  currency. 

That  this  is  not  universally  tnie  will  appear  on  exam- 
ination. 

An  expansion  of  the  currency  raiscs  prices :  that  we  take 
to  be  indisputable.  If  so,  the  stockliolder  may  be  made 
richer  or  poorer  by  the  cause  that  increases  his  bank 
dividends. 

For  example:   suppose  he  has  an  income  from  various 

sources  of $5,000 

And  from  bank  stock 1,000 


Total  income $6,000 
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In  conscquence  of  an  incrcase  of  circulation  by  the  banks, 
he  gets  an  incrcase  of  $500,  equal  to  fifty  per  ccnt  on  bis 
bank  dividends,  making  bis  wbole  incomo  %<>,500.  But 
prices  and  commodities  have  advanced  twenty-five  ])er  cent 
in  conscquence  of  tbe  inflation.  What  be  wonld  bave 
boiight  bcforc  for  86,000,  now  costs  bim  87,500.  Tbc  re- 
sult,  tben,  is,  tbat  tbe  bank  stockbolder  bas  gained  8500  in 
bis  dividends,  and  lost  81,500  in  bis  purcbases  ;  so  tbat 
be  is  actually  $1,000  poorer,  reckoning  tbe  real  satisfactions 
or  commodities,  &c.,  wbicb  be  obtains  from  bis  income. 

Tbere  is  notbing  fictitious  in  tbis  Statement.  Tbe  natural 
and  certain  Operation  of  an  inflation  of  currency  affccts  in 
just  tbis  way  all  wbo  bold  bank  Stocks,  but  bave  tbe  main 
part  of  tbeir  income  from  otber  sources.  But  we  can  sup- 
pose  a  case  in  wbicb  tbe  stockliolder  would  gain  by  ex- 
pansion. 

For  example :  he  has  an  income  from  bank  stock  of    .     .     $4,000 
From  salary 1,000 

Total  income $5,000 

Xow,  by  exj)ansion,  bis  dividends  are  incrcased  fifty  per 
cent,  as  before  ;  and  bis  income  Stands :  — 

From  bank  stock $6,000 

From  salary 1,000 

$7,000 

Prices  bave  advanced,  as  before,  twenty-five  per  cent,  so 
tbat  what  be  could  bave  bongbt  for  85,000,  now  costs  bim 
8G,250  ;  but,  since  bis  income  bas  incrcased  to  87,000,  he  is 
a  gainer  by  8750. 

These  two  cascs  prescnt,  it  is  bclicvcd,  a  fiiir  illnstration 
of  the  effccts  of  an  incrcase  of  dividends  u])on  bank  Stocks 
occasioned  by  an  inflation  of  the  currency.  It  is  seen,  tbat, 
if  a  maifs  income  is  dcrivod  mainly  from  such  sonrces,  be 
may  gain  by  an  incrcase  of  bis  dividends,  notwithstanding 
tbe  rise  in  price.     But  few  persons  are  so  situated.     Nearly 
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all  capitalists  have  a  yaricty  of  investments,  baiik  stock 
beiiig  oiily  one  of  thein ;  so  tliat,  to  tlie  grcat  mass  of  stock- 
holdcrs  even,  the  gaiu  by  incrcased  divideuds  is  more  than 
couuterbalaiiced  hy  tlio  loss  froin  ciiliauced  prices. 

Who  gaiiis  by  fictitious  currency? 

Biit  it  may  be  asked,  if  stockholders  do  not  gain  by  bank 
cxpansions,  who  doos  ?  There  is  an  increase  of  dividends : 
who  gets  tlie^advantage  ? 

This  inquiry  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  primo 
mysteriös  of  currency,  and,  indeed,  of  political  cconomy. 
"  Who  gains  by  fictitious  currency?"  Before  answering 
this,  we  will  ask,  What  is  gained  by  a  currency  not  con- 
sisting  of  actual  value?  We  answer,  notJiing  but  price. 
Prices  are  changed  by  it.  Values  aro  not  creatcd:  they 
remain  the  same.  By  the  change  in  the  Standard  or 
measure  from  a  value  to  a  mixcd  currency,  prices  no  longer 
accurately  determine  values.  Prices  are  incrcased.  Those 
who  hold  commodities  while  prices  are  advancing,  gain  by 
such  an  advance.  Dcbtors  may  dischargc  their  obligations 
with  lesft  value.  Speculators  may  make  favorable  ojKjra- 
tions.  The  value  of  every  commodity  has  been  intcrfered 
with  ;  the  intcgrity  of  every  contract  to  pay  value  has  been 
impaired.  Some  are  constantly  gaining ;  otlicrs,  losing : 
both  partics,  it  may  l)c,  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  such 
prosperity  or  adversity.  "  Times  "  are  said  to  1)0  good  or 
bad,  as  men  gain  without  earning,  or  lose  without  a  fault. 
Here  we  have  the  answers  of  the  questions,  —  What  is 
gained  by  a  mixed  currency  ?     Who  gains  ])y  it  ? 

Such  is  the  "  consummation  "  of  mixed  currency.  "  It  is 
a  grand  systcm  of  insidious  swindling."  So  said  "  Ilard- 
castle  "  (who  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Page  of  the  Bank  of 
England)  forty  years  ago ;  and  what  that  shrewd  observer 
then  discovered  is  apparent  now  to  all  who  enter  into  a  füll 
examination  of  the  subject.* 

♦  Uiclmnl  Cobden  rcpcated  this  remark  of  Mr.  Page  to  tlie  aathor  at 
Manchester,  more  than  twenty  jears  since,  with  his  cmphatic  approval. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IV.      MERCANTILE    CURRENCY. 

We  havo  thus  far  examincd  thrce  different  kiuds  of  cur- 
rency. Ist,  Money,  consistiiig  of  the  precious  metals :  this 
we  have  fouiid  toi  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
trade,  except  that,  for  large  exchanges,  it  is  too  cumber- 
some,  requiring  mucli  labor  and  time  in  use.  2d,  Incon- 
vcrtible  paper,  or  credit  currency,  which,  we  have  seen,  never 
has  bcen,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  l>e  kept  at 
par  with  coin,  and  is  therefore  highly  injurious  when  intro- 
duced  into  commerce.  3d,  A  mixed  currency,  or  partly 
convertible  paper,  which,  as  it  is  constantly  varying  in 
quality  and  quantity,  cannot  bc  relied  on  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  or  a  Standard  of  value. 

We  now  conie  to  the  consideration  of  a  m^cantile^  or 
Substitute  currency. 

It  is  quitc  ap])arent  that  a  currency  is  needed  which  shall 
combinc  all  the  advantages  of  the  two  kinds  first  mentioued, 
without  the  disadvantages  which  we  have  seen  to  be  insejv 
arablo  from  the  third.  We  want  the  reliability  of  coin  and 
the  convenience  of  paper.  With  thesc  perfcctly  unitcd, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  dcsire.  We  have  no  occasion  to 
incrcase  the  currency  bcyond  its  natural  volume,  because 
that  would  imi)air  the  Standard  of  value.  We  wish  only  to 
have  so  niuch  currency,  and  of  such  a  kind,  as  the  laws  of 
trade  deniand,  and,  if  undi8turl)cd,  will  always  secure. 

Is  such  a  currency  practicable  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  we  remark  that  it  would  not 
be  an  entire  noveJty,  since  experiments  of  this  character  have 
been  made  niost  succcssfuUy  upon  a  large  scale,  and  oxteud- 
iug  over  sevcral  centurics. 
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THE   FIRST  SUBSTITUTE  CURRENCY  ESTABLISHED. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  Century,  the  Bank  of 
Genoa,  or  Ilouse  of  St.  George,  was  established,  especially 
for  the  managemcnt  of  the  public  debt.  But,  in  addition, 
the  bank  pcrformed  all  such  Services  as  were  required  by  the 
existing  waiits  of  trade,  at  a  period  when  Genoa  was  com- 
mercially  the  centre  of  Europe.  Of  course,  its  Operations 
were  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Its  affairs  were  conducted  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  fidelity,  and  were  continued  from  its 
foundation  up  to  the  time  Genoa  was  united  to  the  French 
Empire,  "when  the  bank  was  abolished,  and  the  rentes, 
3,400,000  Gcnoese  lire,  which  they  owed  their  creditors, 
were  transferred  to  the  account-books  of  France." 

This  bank,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  had  its  stock  in- 
vested  in  the  public  debt ;  but  it  received  deposits  of  gold 
and  silver,  for  which  it  gave  credit  to  the  depositor.  These 
deposits,  being  easily  transferable,  were  employod  largely  in 
commercial  transactions. 

The  bank  also  issued  bills  extensively ;  but  "  these  bills  and 
deposits  represented  coins  of  füll  weight  and  value^  and  were 
payahle  on  demand  in  such  coins.^'  The  common  currency 
of  (Jenoa,  for  retail  business  and  viinor  transactions^  was 
coin. 

Thus  the  Gcnoese  were  fumished  with  a  currency  per- 
fectly  adaptcd  to  their  wants.  It  had  all  the  reliability 
of  spccie,  with  the  convenience  of  a  paper  circulation,  and 
conferred  immense  advantages  upon  the  trade  of  the  city  for 
more  than  five  hundred  ycars.* 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established  in  1609  as  a 
bank  of  de{X)sit,  recciving  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  denom- 
inations  and  all  nationalities,  ascertauiing  their  exact  value, 
and  passing  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  depositor,  or 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  bank,  see  "  The  Ways  and  Mcan«  of 
Pajment "  (p.  311  et  seq.),  by  Stephen  Colwell,  of  Philadelphia. 

15 
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giving  him  a  receipt  (reciphse)  for  the  samc.  Tliese  re- 
ceipt« passed  from  liaiid  to  band,  and  formcd  a  circulating 
medium  for  large  mouetary  transactions. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg  was  establishcd  in  1619.  Likc 
that  of  Amsterdam,  it  is  a  bank  of  deposit ;  and  all  paymenta 
are  made  by  checks  in  the  transfer  of  receipt«.  It  oxists  at 
the  present  day.  It  nevcr  promises  more  coin  than  it  luis 
in  its  vaults.  It  is  under  the  guardiauship  and  guaranty 
of  tlie  city.  It  has  never  deranged  trade  by  contraction  or 
expansion.  It  has  always  been  found  reliable.  It  has  con- 
tributod  greatly  to  the  i)rosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  conve- 
nience  of  all  connected  with  Ilamburg  in  trade.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  paid  a  considerable  and  constant  reveuue 
to  the  city,  a  small  agio  or  premium  being  charged  on  all 
dcposits. 

We  have  referred  to  these  individual  banks,  not  to  give  a 
liistory  of  their  Operations,  but  to  show  that  the  essential 
principle  of  a  Substitute  currency  has  been  long  recognized, 
and  thoroughly  tried  in  practice.  The  Bank  of  Genoa  secms 
to  have  devolopcd  this  most  fully.  Yet  none  of  them  would 
afford  a  perfect  model  for  the  present  age. 

To  kecp  gold  and  silver  coin  in  bank,  wlüle  thcy  are  per- 
forming  all  their  functions  outside,  with  the  perfect  accu- 
racy  and  vastly  augmentcd  force,  —  this  is  what  a  mercautilo 
currency  sceks  to  realizc.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  this  can 
be  more  effectually  done  in  the  present,  than  in  any  preced- 
ing  age,  since  confidcnce  and  intelligence  are  more  general 
and  Controlling. 

England  aflbrds  the  best  illustration  of  the  necessity  for 
such  a  currency  at  the  present  day,  when  the  commerce  of 
the  World  is  perhaps  one  hundred  times  greater  than  when 
Genoa  was  its  chief  mart.  The  monctary  condition  of  Eng- 
land is  |)cculiarly  apj)ropriate  in  this  connection,  becauso 
its  present  currency  is  ])robably  the  best  in  quality  of  all 
the  mixed  currencies,  and  one  with  which  the  public  gcner- 
ally  are  well  actiuahited.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  suihj- 
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riority,  we  find  the  currency,  on  which  dcpend  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  in  a  state  of  continual  fluc- 
tuation,  a  matter  of  unccasing  solicitude :  the  bank  reserve, 
by  which  its  discounts  must  be  governed,  varying  from  ten 
millions  in  1846,  to  onc  and  a  half  millions  in  1847  ; 
twelve  and  a-half  milhons  in  1840,  to  foiir  millions  in  1854 ; 
one  and  a  half  millions  in  1857,  to  thirtcen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions in  1858;  with  corresponding  variations  in  the  rates 
of  interest,  as  seen  in  our  Diagram  Xo.  10. 

Why  all  this  fluctuation  and  anxiety  ?  Why  tliis  constant 
watching  of  the  amonnt  of  bullion  in  bank  ?  Why  this 
nervous  solicitude  about  the  reserve? 

There  is  only  one  reason ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Bank  of 
England  has  issued  from  ten  to  fourteen  millions  Sterling 
of  notes,  for  which  it  holds  no  spccie !  That  is  all  the  diffi- 
culty.  It  has  disturbed  the  laws  of  value,  by  issuing  that  as 
money  which  had  only  the  promise  of  value ;  and,  conse- 
quently,  has  expelled  the  actual  value  from  the  country  in 
which  it  was  needed. 

And  what  does  the  Bank  of  England  gain  by  all  this? 
Wliy,  ihe  interest  upon  all  the  cxcess  of  its  notes  over  the 
bullion  in  bank ;  that  is,  if  its  notes  are  twenty  millions,  and 
it  holds  eight  millions  of  spccie,  then  on  twelve  millions  it 
obtains  interest,  which,  at  say  four  per  ccnt,  as  an  average, 
is  equal  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ix)unds  per 
annum.  So,  then,  it  is  for  this  paltry  consideration  that  the 
currency  of  Great  Britain  is  kept  in  constant  fluctuation, 
and  the  business  Community  in  continual  anxiety.  This 
gain  is  equivalent  to  about  fourpence  per  head  for  the  po})- 
ulation  of  the  nation.  Yet  for  this  the  public  must,  on  au 
average,  suffer  to  the  amount  of  niany  millions  per  annum. 

Tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  having  a  much  larger 
Proportion  of  the  credit  dement  in  their  currency,  suffer 
still  more. 

llic  remedy  for  all  these  evils  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
perfectly  feasiWc  whenever  goVernment  sees  fit  to  make  the 
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needful  enactments.  Not  onlj  so,  but,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  there  need  be  no  violent  change.  The  experiment 
may  be  made  as  cautiously  as  the  most  conservative  can 
dcsire. 

If  it  be  assumcd  that  the  banks  of  the  United  States  have 
usually  tweuty  per  ceiit  of  specie,  then,  if  Congress  should 
require  au  annual  addition,  to  this  proportion,  of  ten  per 
Cent,  it  would  require  a  period  of  eight  years  to  bring  the 
amount  up  to  the  proposed  limit.  That  it  would  secure  ono 
of  the  grandest  results  to  all  the  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial  interests  of  society  ever  known,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightcst  doubt. 

If  the  principles  we  have  previously  laid  down,  and  the 
practical  results  wliich  foUow,  are  such  as  we  have  stated, 
then  no  one  nation  need  to  hesitate  in  making  tliis  experi- 
ment for  fear  that  other  nations  may  not  foUow  their  exam- 
ple ;  for  the  Community  which  has  the  soundest  currency 
will,  other  things  equal,  have  tlie  most  profitable  industry 
and  the  most  advantagoous  commerce. 

With  such  a  currency,  as  there  will  be  no  inducement  to 
issue  notes  further  than  convenience  demands,  none  of  a 
less  denomination  than  tcn  dollars  will  probably  be  issued. 

The  Bank  of  England  issucs,  we  must  bcar  in  mind,  no 
notes  Icss  than  fivc  pounds  (twenty-five  dollars).  In  Scot- 
land  and  Ircland,  notes  are  circulatcd  as  low  as  one  pound ; 
aud  it  is  found  that  two-thirds  of  their  circulation  consists 
of  tlicsc  notes.  Yet  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  one-pound 
notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  England.  The  only  re- 
sult  is,  that  the  bankers  make  profits  on  their  credit  issued 
in  tliosc  notes,  which  the  pcoplc  pay  for,  but  for  which  they 
receive  no  ])enefit  whatever ;  while  all  their  industrial  and 
trading  interests  are  rendered  more  unstablo  and  fluctuating 
by  the  more  sensitive  currency. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  notes  are  issued  as  low  as  one 
düUar,  it  has  been  found  from  Statistical  returns  that  more 
than  twcnty  per  cent  of  the  whole  circulation  was  of  notes 
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under  five  doUars.  The  exclusion  of  these  notes  alone 
would  reduce  thc  credit  element  one-fifth.  If  all  under  ten 
were  excluded,  the  paper  circulation  would  be  reduced  at 
Icast  as  much  more.  If  such  a  result  would  follow,  thcn, 
taking  the  whole  currency  of  the  United  States  as  it  was  in 
1857,  when  the  circulation  was  largest,  and  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  fourtcen  millions,  if  we  deduct  from  that 
amount  forty  per  cent,  equal  to  cighty-five  million  and  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  we  shall  have  near  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  millions  as  the  paper  currency  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  that  would  reprosent  an  equal  amount  of  gold  in 
the  banks ;  while  all  the  rest  of  the  currency  of  the  nation 
would  be  in  specie,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  there 
need  be  no  legal  restriction  whatever  upon  the  issue  of  such 
a  currency,  and  it  matters  not  how  voluminous  it  may  be ; 
since  it  will  be  composed  in  fact  of  value  money,  will 
obey  the  laws  of  value,  and,  of  course,  will  regulate  itself. 
There  would  then  be  no  expansions  or  contractions,  except 
from  the  legitimate  Operations  of  trade ;  and  the  currency 
of  the  nation  would  be  perfectly  sound.  Notes  may  be  safely 
issued,  of  any  denominations,  and  to  any  amount ;  still  it 
would  be  desirable  that  no  small  notes  should  be  put  out, 
because  it  is  better  that  the  people  should  have  the  coin,  so 
far  as  practicable  and  convenient,  in  their  own  possession, 
rathcr  than  that  it  should  be  needlessly  accumulated  in 
banks,  where  it  would  be  more  exi)osed  to  danger  in  case  of 
a  populär  outbreak,  or  a  financial  coup  dCHat. 

That  legitimate  banking  may  be  made  sufficiently  profit- 
able under  such  a  System,  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  of  England.  All  banks,  like  them,  should 
be  authorized  to  receive  deposits,  and  allow  such  an  intcrest 
upon  them  as  they  might  choose  to  pay.  If  there  were  no 
issue  of  promises  as  currency,  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  good,  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  allowing  them  to  borrow  and  loan  money 
on  any  terms  they  plcased.     To  attempt  to  control  the 
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Operations  of  such  banks  would  be  as  useless  and  absurd 
as  to  attempt  to  regulato  tbe  trade  in  flour  or  cotton. 

Thcre  would  be  no  oecasion  to  enact  tbat  such  a  currency 
should  be  received  in  payment.  of  dues.  It  would  take  care 
of  its  own  reputation.  It  would  be  good  as  gold,  and  easier 
in  use ;  and  it  thereforc  would  circulate  itsclf.  Of  such  a 
currency  it  might  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke, 
"  It  is  of  value  in  commerce,  because  in  law  it  is  of  noue." 

The  transition  from  an  unreliable  currency,  like  that 
of  the  United  States  and  England,  to  a  sound  mercantile 
currency,  can  be  made  so  gradually  as  not  for  a  momcut  to 
retard  or  interrupt  the  course  of  business.  It  would  only 
be  nccessary  to  require  that  the  proportion  of  specie  to  cir- 
culation  shall  be  gradually  increased  from  time  to  thne,  uutil 
the  final  exclusion  of  credit,  as  an  element  of  the  currency, 
shall  be  eflFectcd. 

If,  in  carryüig  such  a  measure  into  practical  Operation,  it 
should  appear  that  there  were  banks  whicli  could  not  make 
good  dividends,  such  institutions  would  be  discontinued  of 
thcir  own  choice,  as  not  actually  required  by  the  wants 
of  the  l)usiness  Community.  Their  capital  would  be  paid 
l)ack  without  any  essential  loss  to  the  stockholders.  Those 
who  were  concerned  in  their  managcmcnt  would  of  courso 
bo  obligcd  to  seek  other  employnicnts,  morc  bcneficial  to 
the  country,  and  perhaps  equally  so  to  themselves.  Tlie 
amount  of  disturbance  so  produccd  would  not  excecd  tlmt 
occasioncd,  many  timcs,  by  the  invention  of  a  new  descrip- 
tion  of  machinery. 

Much  has  been  said,  at  different  timcs,  of  the  desirablo- 
ncss  of  free  hanklng,  Of  the  proi)riety  and  rightfulness 
of  allowing  any  person  who  chooscs  to  carry  on  banking,  as 
freely  as  fanning  or  any  otlier  brauch  of  business,  there  can 
1)C  no  doubt.  But  it  is  not,  and  can  never  be,  expedicnt  or 
right  to  authorize  by  law  the  universal  manufaqture  of  cur- 
roiicy.  While  banking,  as  at  present,  means  the  issuing  of 
inconvertil)le  paper,  the  more  it  is  guarded  and  restricted 
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the  better.  But  whcn  such  issiies  are  entircly  forbiddcn, 
and  only  notes  equivaleiit  to  certificatcs  of  so  niucli  coiii 
are  issiied,  banking  rnay  be  as  free  as  brokerage.  The  oiily 
thiug  to  bc  sccured  woiild  be  that  iio  issues  sliould  be  luade 
except  lipon  sjKJeie  in  band. 

Witb  tbis  restriction,  bowever,  it  is  plain  that  no  banker 
would  issue  paper  for  the  profits  of  the  eirculation,  but 
Bolely  for  the  convenience  of  bis  business. 

It  may  l>e  objectcd  to  this  i)rügraniine  of  a  mcrcantile 
currency,  that  no  provisiou  is  made  for  the  converti1)ility  of 
deposits,  which  are  as  tnily  currency  as  the  eirculation 
itself.  To  this  we  reply,  that,  if  the  eirculation  be  repre- 
sented  by  its  füll  amount  in  specie,  we  think  that  little 
danger  or  difficulty  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  deposits ; 
because  under  such  a  System,  suppose  that  twenty  niillions 
of  fiiKJcie  were  wanted  for  exportation,  the  eirculation  could 
only  be  reduced  by  that  precise  sum;  consequently  there 
would  be  much  less  strain  upon  the  money  market.  The 
banks  of  Louisiana,  under  the  State-l)ank  system,  held,  ou 
an  average,  thirty-three  jxjr  cent  of  8i)ecie  to  their  inunediate 
liabilities.  This,  it  was  found,  made  them  vcry  stable,  as 
cumpared  with  the  banks  of  other  States,  and  enal)led  them 
to  withstand  i)anics  which  drove  their  cotemi)oraries  into 
susj)ension.  If  the  banks  were  recpiircd  to  hold  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  8i)ecie  upon  their  eirculation,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  of  their  l)eing  able  to  meet  all  their  lial)ilitie8 
without  eml)arrassment  ?  The  speeie  would  be  held,  l)y  the 
terms  of  their  charter, /or  the  conversion  of  their  notes.  If 
{ pecie  were  wanted,  it  inust  be  demanded  for  the  notes. 
Banks  standing  in  that  jjosition  would  be  very  cautious  in 
making  discounts,  and  j)assing  the  same  to  the  credit  of 
their  customers  as  deposits,  unless  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  j)ay  the  same  in  their  own  notes,  and  ready  to  cash  the 
latter  on  dcmand,  if  required.  They  would  not  lend  money 
unless  they  had  it  to  lend.  Who  can  question  that  such  a 
currency  would  be  a  stable  one  ?  —  and  stability  is  the  great 
desideratum. 
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Parties  in  the  currency  would  be  unknown.  Banking 
companies,  public  or  private,  might,  and  very  likely  would, 
often  extend  their  credits  so  extravagantly  as  to  involve 
themselves  iu  embarrassment  or  min.  That  cannot  be 
helped.  That  is  uo  concern  of  the  government,  whose  only 
duty  is  to  forbid  a  false  Standard  of  value,  and  an  unreliable 
medium  of  excliange.  All  uotes  used  as  nioney  should  l>e 
Virtual  certificates  of  deposits  for  coin  absolutely  hold  for 
their  conversion.  Such  a  currency  can  be  easily  secured, 
either  tlirough  present  banks,  upon  the  principle  here  iiidi- 
cated,  or  through  the  national  sub-treasuries,  which  might 
be  authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  any  denomination  (say 
from  ten  to  one  thousand  doUars)  for  all  specie  left  with 
them  on  deposit.  In  either  case,  the  specie  bciiig  held  for 
their  redemption,  all  notes  in  circulation  would  be  actnal 
money,  which  could  neither  be  arbitrarily  expanded  or  con- 
tracted ;  and  that  is  just  what  is  wantcd,  —  nothhig  more, 
nothing  less.  If  it  be  urged  that  this  latter  measure  would 
give  the  government  the  power  to  control  the  currency,  we 
reply,  Xot  at  all :  government  would  be  mcrely  a  trustee^ 
with  no  power  to  makc  currency  or  loan  it  to  anybody.  It 
could  exert  no  infiucnce  whatever  on  the  money  market. 

We  close  with  the  foUowing  table :  — 

Table  X.  —  Charact^ristics  of  the  Different  Currencia, 


Kind. 

COMPO- 
ftlTIUN. 

Circula- 
tion. 

Stabilitt. 

CONVK- 
NIENCY 
IN    U8K. 

COXVKRT- 
IBILITY. 

As  A  Stan- 
dard OF 
Value. 

Specie 

PreclouB 
metalB 

Universal 

Perfectly 
reliable 

Cumbcr- 
douie  in 

largc 
amount« 

Convo- 
nient 

Needfl  no 
conversion 

Correct  and 
invariable 

Credit 

Paper  bawd 
on  credit 

Local  and 
arbitrary 

LIable  tobe 

coutinu- 

ally  aug- 

niented 

Inconverti- 
blc 

1 

Mixed 

Paper  baiwl 

on  coin 
and  credit 

I'aper  ba*e<i 

whoUy  on 

coin 

Local  and 
couven- 
tional 

(V.uHtantly 
Fluctuating 

Convo- 
nieut 

Only  par- 
tiully  con- 
vcrtible 

Defectire     i 
and  vari-    ' 
ablc 

Mercantile 

Local  and 
conven- 
tional 

Perfectly 
reliable 

Conre- 
nient 

YmWv  con- 
vertible 

Correct  and 
invariable 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  NATIONAL   CURRENCY  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Having  given  an  exteiided  analjsis  of  mixed  currency  as  it 
has  heretoforo  existed  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  proper 
that  we  should  noticc  the  important  changes  in  that  cur- 
rency soon  to  be  consuniinated. 

Li  the  month  of  Pcbruary,  1863,  Congress  enacted  a  law 
establishing  a  national  and  uniform  system  of  currency. 
This  has  since  been  put  into  Operation  to  such  an  extent 
as  nearly  to  supersede  the  State-bank  System.  We  propose 
now  to  inquire  in  what  rcspect  it  differs  from,  and  in  what 
respect  it  is  like,  the  latter. 

DIFFERENCES. 

It  differs  from  the  old  System,  in  that,  — 

(1)  Bcing  created  by  national  instead  of  State  author- 
ity,  it  is  entircly  within  the  control  of  Congress,  which, 
according  to  the  last  section  of  the  National  Bank  Act,  may 
at  any  time  "  alter,  amend,  or  repcal  it." 

(2)  It  differs,  in  that  all  the  notes  issued  are  guarantced 
as  to  tlieir  uliimate  redempiion  by  the  govcrnmcnt  of  the 
United  States.  This  provision  we  presume  to  be  unique, 
and  without  any  preccdcnt ;  for  the  government  is  not  sim- 
ply  a  trustee,  holding  security  for  these  notes,  as  in  New  York 
and  some  other  States,  on  the  safcty-fund  principle,  whcre 
Stocks  are  deposited  to  sccure  the  circulation,  but  it  abso- 
lutely  guarantces  the  final  payment  of  all  these  notes  in 
füll. 

Every  banking  association,  on  its  Organization,  must 
deliver  to  the  Treasurcr  of  the  Unitod  States  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  bearing  intercst,  and  is  then  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  circulating 
notes  of  diffcrent  denominations,  in  blank,  equal  in  amount 
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td  nincty  per  cent  of  tlic  current  market  value  of  thc  bonds 
so  trausfcrred,  but  not  exceedmg  the  par  value  of  8uch 
bonds.  In  case  thc  notes  issued  by  the  banks  are  not  paid 
by  them  according  to  promise,  the  ComptroUer  may  seil  the 
bonds  left  as  security,  and  redcem  the  notes,  makhig  up  to 
the  holders  of  the  same  any  dcficiency  there  may  bc  in  the 
secnrities.  Tliis,  it  will  be  seen,  docs  not  securc  the  imme- 
diäte  convertibility,  but  the  ultimate  redemption,  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

(3)  It  differs,  again,  in  that  thesc  notes  are  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  "taxes,  excises,  public  lands,  and  all  other 
dues  to  the  United  States,  exccpt  for  duties,"  and  also  are 
legal  tender  by  the  United  States  in  payment  of  all  salaries 
and  other  dcmands  owing  by  the  United  States,  except  in- 
tcrest  upon  the  public  debt ;  but  they  are  not  a  legal  tender 
as  between  other  parties. 

(4)  Unlike  the  State-bank  notes,  those  of  the  national 
banks,  owing  to  tlie  provision  just  mentioned,  will  doubticss 
have  a  nearly  uniform  value  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  thcrefore  be  gencrally  acceptal)le  as  currency. 

(5)  They  differ  also  in  this,  that  the  national  banks  are 
compelled  by  law  to  keep  on  band  a  certain  proportion  of 
"  lawful  moncy "  to  their  circulaüon  and  deposits.  In 
speciücd  citics,*  this  proportion  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  per 
cent;  in  all  other  placcs,  at  fiftecn. 

Undcr  the  State  Systems,  there  was  no  legal  Obligation  on 
the  banks  to  kecp  any  spccie  whatever,  exccpt  in  a  few 
cascs,  as  in  Louisiana  and  (recently)  in  Massachusett^s,  and 
one  or  two  other  States.  But  this  provision  in  regard  to 
thc  national  banks  is  practically,  to  a  grcat  cxtent,  only  a 
nominal  matter,  bccause  thc  law  i)rovides  that  "  bank  bal- 
ances  and  clcaring-house  ccrtificates  shall  be  deemed  to  be 

*  Tliose  cities  are  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Chicapo,  Detroit,  Milwaukie, 
Kew  Orleans,  Cineinnati,  Clevelantl,  Pittsburph,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Bo!«ton,  Kew  York,  iVlbany,  Leavenworth,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington 
City. 
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lawful  money;"  and  thereforc,  as  thesc  balanccs  may  be 
created  fictitioiisly  for  the  very  piirposc,  the  clause  obliging 
the  banks  to  keep  a  ccrtain  proportioii  of  "  lawful  moncy  " 
witli  wlüch  to  redccm  tlicir  iiotcs  is  ncarly  a  nuUity.  How- 
ever  real  these  baiik  balanccs  may  be,  they  are  not  8i>ecie, 
but,  as  we  liave  before  sliown,  constitiite  the  inost  danger- 
oiis  and  explosive  Clement  of  a  mixed  currency. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the  law,  and,  until  it  is 
removed  by  the  repeal  of  this  provision,  would  alone  make 
the  System  a  dangerous  and  unreliable  one.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  manner  in  which  it  may  operate. 

The  Merchants'  Bank,  Baltimore,  has  a  balance  against 
the  Chemical  Bank,  New  York,  for  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
The  latter  bank  has  a  balance  against  the  Globe  Bank, 
Boston,  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  Globe  has  a 
balance  against  the  Merchants'  Bank,  Baltimore,  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Here  is  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  this 
circle,  which  is  to  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  so  miich  specie, 
er  lawful  money.  But  is  it  so?  So  far  from  giving  any 
strength  to  the  currency^  it  has  the  opposite  eflFect.  Tho 
object  of  requiring  any  sjKJcie,  or  lawful  money,  is,  that  the 
currency  may  be  made  more  reliable ;  but,  if  so,  does  not 
this  Provision,  to  a  large  extent,  frustrate  that  object  ?  So 
far  from  giving  strength,  every  banker  knows  that  these 
balanccs  are  a  cause  of  weakness  and  jxiril  in  time  of  panic. 

It  can  casily  be  seen  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
nominal  amount  of  specie  or  lawful  money  requii*ed  may  be 
lield  in  these  "  balanccs." 

Lastly,  the  national  differ  from  the  old  State  1)ank8  in 
this,  that  the  latter  had  almost  their  entire  capital  to  loan 
to  the  Inisiness  Community,  while  the  new  banks  will  have 
little  or  none  at  all,  having  loaned  their  capital  at  the  outset 
to  the  government,  by  the  purchase  of  its  bonds.  They 
can,  thereforc,  only  loan  their  credit,  in  the  shape  of  circu- 
lation  endorsed  by  the  government,  together  with  their 
deposits. 
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BESEMBLANCES. 

The  new  currency  resembles  that  of  the  old  State  banks, 
in  that  it  is  a  mixed  currency^  and  in  all  essential  respecta 
as  to  its  nature  and  efifects,  of  tho  same  character. 

(a)  It  will  expand  and  contract  from  the  same  causes, 
and,  so  far  as  can  bo  scen,  with  the  same  violence  and  to 
an  equal  extcnt,  and  conseqiiently  will  be  as  fluctuating  as 
the  currency  it  is  dcsigned  to  supersede,  exccpt  in  so  far 
as  a  larger  proportion  of  spccie  shall  be  held  for  its  re- 
demption. 

(6)  It  will  be  an  equally  delusive  and  false  Standard  of 
valuc,  having  in  itself  but  a  small  proportion  of  value. 

(c?)  It  will  raise  prices  and  cause  speculation  when  in 
the  process  of  expansion,  and  depress  prices  and  produce 
bankruptcies  when  contracting. 

(d)  It  will  crcate  an  unnatural  extension  of  crcdits  at 
oue  time,  and  a  corresponding  contraction  at  anothcr,  pro- 
ducing  grcat  vibrations  in  tho  rate  of  interest. 

(e)  It  will  derange  the  natural  current  of  trade  from 
time  to  time,  causing  an  increase  of  Imports  and  a  decrease 
of  exports,  and  tlms  forcing  an  cxport  of  spccie  to  meet  an 
unnatural  balance. 

(/)  It  will  countcract  the  influence  of  both  natural  and 
artificial  protection,  and  retard  the  normal  growth  of  home 
manufactures. 

Lastly,  it  will  crcate  panics,  and  cause  frequent  su^pen- 
sions  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  fact  that  the  govcrnmeut 
guarantees  the  national-bank  notes  will  prevent  a  run  upou 
the  banks ;  but  that  will  bc  found  an  cntire  mistakc.  Panics 
are  created  becausc  moiicy  is  wantcd  to  pay  notcs  and  dis- 
charge  immediate  obligations,  not  becausc  the  people  fear 
that  the  banks  are  insolvent ;  and,  wheuevcr  it  is  out  of  the 
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power  of  the  banks  to  siipply  the  currency  immediately 
wanted,  the  panic  must  take  place,  with  all  its  sad  coiise- 
quences. 

Such  are  essentially  the  poiiits  of  difference  and  agree- 
ment  betwccn  the  two  Systems.  The  national  government 
niay  change  the  character  of  the  new  currency,  and  make  it 
approximate  a  value  currency.  It  will  have  the  power  to  do 
this ;  and,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  effects  of  this  currency  will 
inevitably  be  disastrous,  and  give  rise  to  grave  periodical 
disturbances  in  the  monetary  aflFairs  of  the  country  (not- 
withstanding  its  superiority  in  certain  respects  over  the 
State-bank  System),  it  seems  highly  probable  that  tliis  will 
eventually  be  done ;  the  more  so,  because  a  large  and  grow- 
ing  section  of  the  Union  is  already  averse  to  any  other  than 
a  value  currency.  California  and  all  the  gold-bearing  States 
are  now,  and,  if  they  understand  theii*  true  interests,  always 
will  be,  hostile  to  any  System  which  depreciates  the  value 
of  their  great  staple. 

OPERATIONS  OP  THE  NEW  STSTEM. 

The  national-bank  System  being  in  its  infancy,  but  little 
can  be  said  of  its  actual  Operations. 

We  have,  however,  the  first  Report  of  the  present  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency  (Freeman  Clarke,  Esq.),  from  which 
we  can  learn  its  condition  on  the  Ist  October,  1865 :  — 

Loans $485,314,029 

Bonds  depositod  for  circulation 272,634,200 

Other  bonds  held 155,097,100 

Total  securities  . $913,045,329 

On  this  last  sum  the  banks  were  drawing  intcrest  at  the 
rate  of  from  6  per  ccnt  in  gold  to  7.30  in  currency.  The 
average  rate  of  intcrest  cannot  be  less  than  7.30  ;  for  on  the 
gold  intcrest  bonds  they  gct  (at  40  per  ccnt  premium)  8.40, 
and  tlicy  have  few  securitics  that  pay  less  than  7.30,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  exchange  charged  in  making  discounts. 
We  call  the  rate,  however,  7.30  on  the  whole  amoiint. 

$913,04rj,329  at  7.30 $66,652,309.01 

This  araount  of  income  is  equivalent  to  a  little  over 
twentj  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  entire  capital  mvested. 
It  will  tluis  be  Seen  that  the  System  is  at  least  a  "  paying 
one"  to  the  stockholders.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net 
earnings  of  the  banks  for  1866  will  be  twenty-five  per  cent. 

How  it  affects  the  qiiality  of  the  currency  (if  it  can  be 
Said  to  have  any  quality  whcn  whoUy  iuconvertible)  may 
be  Seen  in  the  followhig  statement. 

Imniediate  liabilities  of  the  national  banks :  — 

For  circulation $131,452,158 

Individual  deposits 393,634,833 

Public  deposits 58,032,720 

Total  immediate  liabilities $583,119,711 

Total  specie 14,966,144 

Excess  Oet.  1,  1865 $568,153,567 

Specie  to  credit  equal  to  2^  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
banks  hold  $193,094,304  in  ""lawful  money  "  (greenbacks, 
corapoiind-intcrcst  notes,  (fec).  The  excess  of  munediato 
liabilities  over  specie  and  laivfnl  money  is  three  hundrcd  and 
sevcnty-five  millions.  This  excess  is  somc  forty  millions 
larger  tliau  ever  known  under  the  State-bauk  systeui. 

These  statistics  only  show  the  condition  of  the  national 
banks  at  the  date  mcntioned  (Oct.  1,  1865).  Since  that 
timc,  tliey  have  been  rapidly  increasing  in  number,*  capital, 
circulation,  and  deposits ;  yet  the  general  character  of  the 
currency  tliey  furnish  will  not  essentially  diffcr  from  wliat  it 
now  is  until  the  government  withdraws  its  own  note  circu- 
lation. Then  specie  must  be  had  to  sustain  the  circulation 
and  dej)osits  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  least  to  an  equal 

*  There  were  over  one  thousand  six  hundred,  April  1,  18GG ;  and  it  U  ex- 
pected  the  uumbcr  will  be  iiicreased  to  two  tliousand  one  huiidred. 
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extcnt,  as  uiider  the  old  System.  Wheii  that  is  done,  tlio 
character  of  tho  ncw  System  will  be  developcd,  and  its 
Operations  and  effects  made  manifest.  What  tliey  will  bc, 
no  ono  who  knows  the  nature  of  a  mixed  currency  can  liavo 
any  doubt. 

As  a  further  Illustration,  we  givo  the  Operations  of  an 
individual  bank  in  Massachusetts,  as  shown  in  the  Comp- 
troUer's  first  Report. 

The  capital  of  tliis  bank  is  $300,000.  As  it  is  a  converted 
one,  it  has,  of  its  old  capital,  a  "  surplus "  of  $106,000. 
It  has  also  $33,000  of  "  profits  "  on  band  ;  total,  $409,000. 
This  is  the  amount  of  capital  it  actually  had  to  loan.  Let 
US  See  how  much  it  has  loaned :  — 

Loans  (on  private  securities) $155,000 

Loans  on  public  securities,  "  ünited-States  bonds  **  .  .  334,000 
Loans  on  "  other  Uüited-States  bonds  and  securities  "     .     206,000 

Total  amount  on  which  the  bank  draws  interest     .     .  $755,000 

The  immediate  liabilities  and  immediate  resources*of  the 
bank  are, — 

Specie 755 

Lawfnl  money      .     .       52,000 
Total  means  in  band     §52,755 

$025,000 

Tliis  is  equal  to  about  one  mill  of  specie  aftd  ten  cents 
of  lawful  money  to  each  doUar  of  inunediate  liabilities ; 
but  it  has  aljout  $233,000  of  l)ank  balances,  and,  if  these 
balances  are  sound,  they  furnish  so  much  of  additional 
iminediat<3  rcsources  to  this  bank,  though  they  do  not 
change  the  character  of  the  whole  currency,  because  what 
one  bank  has  due  to  it  another  must  owe,  leaving  the  rcsult 
as  if  neither  existed,  exccpt  that,  as  both  are  liable  to 
be  instantly  called  for,  they  greatly  endanger  the  whole 
System. 


Circulation     .     . 

.     $275,000 

Private  deposits 

105,000 

Public  deposits  . 

.       212,000 

Old  circulation  .     . 

33,000 
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Statistics  migbt  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  but  eiiough  has 
been  giveu  to  indicate  the  nature  öf  tbe  new  currency,  and 
tbe  manner  in  wbich  the  new  System  is  likely  to  be  oarried 
on.  Being  wholly  in  the  power  of  Congress,  it  can  be  made 
whatcver  the  people  will. 

The  process,  as  we  liave  already  indicated,  is  very  sim- 
ple, by  which  the  national  currency  can  bie  made  a  con- 
Tertible  or  mercantile  one ;  viz.,  by  enacting,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  banks  shall  keep  a  larger  and  larger  propor- 
tion  of  specie,  until  the  end  is  finally  attained,  and  the 
currency  made  safe  and  reliable.  This  is  the  more  feasible, 
because  the  government,  by  making  its  deposits  in  these 
banks,  will  enable  them,  with  their  other  privileges,  to 
make  good  dividends  without  issuing  any  notes  for  which 
they  do  not  hold  an  equal  amount  of  specie. 

The  riew  System^  therij  is  in  so  far  to  he  regarded  with 
complacency^  as  that  it  is  more  susceptible  of  r(fomij  and  of 
leing  made  what  a  currency  should  be,  —  an  unalloyed  bless- 
ing  to  the  public.  * 


CHAPTER  XV. 

EVIDENCES    OF     DEBT. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  two  different  modes  of  effecting 
exchanges;  viz.,  (1)  barter,  and  (2)  a  universal  equivalent, 
money  or  cuA*ency.  We  now  notice  a  third  mode  of  doiug 
this ;  viz.,  by  evidences  of  debt. 

These  are  mainly  of  three  kinds :  — 

I.  Book  accounts.  A  sells  B  one  hundred  barreis  flour, 
and  charges  him  five  hundred  doUars  in  account,  to  be  paid, 
by  verbal  agreement,  in  four  months. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  mode  of  cflFccting  exchanges. 
Very  large  transactions  are  niade  in  this  manncr.  ßetail 
trade,  especially,  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  in  this  way. 
Tliesc  accounts  are  oftcn,  particularly  in  country  trade,  paid 
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in  commodities.  The  farmer  makes  his  purchases  of  the 
merchant,  from  time  to  time,  and  sells  him  his  produce 
when  ready  for  market.  Both  are  entered  in  account,  and 
the  final  balance  is  ascertained  and  adjusted  by  money  or 
other  equivalent. 

(a)  Book  accounts  are,  in  some  respects,  an  xuidesirable 
form  of  transfcr,  because  they  are  ex  parte^  and  may  be 
disputed.  The  purchaser  may  deny  that  he  bought  such  a 
quantity,  or  at  such  a  price.  An  account,  if  disputed,  is 
always  a  matter  to  be  provcd ;  and,  although  the  oath  of 
the  seller  is  generally  deemed  conclusive  evidcnce,  there  is 
always  opportunity  for  litigation. 

(J)  Another  objection  to  book  accounts  is,  that  they  are 
not  negotiable.  C  cannot  readily  purchase  B's  account 
agamst  A ;  but,  if  B  had  A's  note,  that  could  be  easily  ne- 
gotiated,  or  transferred.  Accounts  cannot,  of  course,  be 
made  available  at  banks,  like  notes,  or  left  as  security  for 
money  borrowed.  The  capital  is  locked  up  for  the  time 
being.  ' 

II.  Tlie  next  mode  of  credit  is  that  of  notes.  These  are 
made  payable  for  a  given  sum,  and  at  a  givcn  date.  They 
are  generally  payable  to  the  order  of  the  payee,  and,  when 
negotiated,  are  indorsed  by  the  latter.  This  transfers  the 
ownership  to  a  third  person ;  but  the  indorser  is  held  to  pay 
the  note,  if  the  promisor  falls  to  do  so. 

III.  A  third  form  is  by  bills  of  exchange,  or  Orders  from 
A  to  B  to  pay  C  a  given  sum  at  a  fixed  time.  These  differ 
from  notes,  in  that  they  involve  three  parties,  —  the  drawer, 
tlie  acceptor,  and  the  payee.  They  have  a  form  usually 
somewhat  like  the  foUowing :  — 

91000.  New  York,  Jan.  1,  1866. 

Four  months  from  date,  pay  to  the  order  of  J.  Brentwood  &  Co. 
one  thousand  doUars,  value  received,  and  place  to  account. 

(Signed)  Henderson,  Williams,  &  Co. 

To  MeMrs.  Beiqiet  Brothers  &  Co.,  Boston. 

16 
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Here  are  threc  parties,  —  the  drawer,  the  acceptor,  and 
the  indorser  or  payee. 

This  is  first  called  a  draß.  Wlien  presented  to  the  per- 
ßon  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  and  by  him  accepted  (wliich  is 
done  by  writing  tho  word  "  accepted  '*  on  the  face,  and  sign- 
ing  the  name),  it  is  an  acceptance.  When  indorsed  by  the 
person  in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn,  it  becomes  a  complete  bill 
of  exchange. 

This  species  of  transaction  will  arise  mainly  betwoen  per- 
sons  residiug  in  different  places,  and  in  this  manner :  A,  in 
Boston,  Orders  of  B,  in  New  Orleans,  one  thousand  bales  of 
cotton,  which  B  sends,  with  a  bill  of  the  same,  and  then 
draws  on  A  for  the  amount. 

The  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on  principally  by 
this  agency.  The  transportation  of  money  is  thus  dispensed 
with,  except  to  settle  the  final  balance  of  trade. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Bills  of  exchange  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  —  do- 
mestic  and  foreign. 

Domestic  bills  are  those  drawn  and  payable  within  the 
same  country,  as  bctwecn  different  cities  and  different 
States.  The  manncr  in  which  these  bills  save  the  nse  of 
money,  in  domestic  trade,  is  illustrated  as  follows :  — 

A,  in  Boston,  sells  to  B,  in  New  York,  goods  to  amount 
of  one  thousand  doUars. 

C,  in  New  York,  sells  to  D,  in  Boston,  leather  to  amount 
of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Instead  of  sending  the  money,  B,  in  New  York,  goes  to  C, 
in  New  York,  and  gcts  bis  draft  on  D,  and  remits  it  to  A, 
in  Boston,  who  rcceives  the  money  of  D ;  and  the  transac- 
tions  are  all  closed  without  a  dollar  in  money  haring  been 
transferred  from  one  city  to  another. 

This  is  the  course'  of  all  direct  trade  between  any  two 
places.     Not,  it  must  be  understood,  that,  in  the  case  sup- 
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posed,  B  actually  goes  to  C ;  but  the  merchants  in  Boston 
are  owing  millions  to  merchants  in  New  York,  wjiile  per- 
sona of  the  latter  place  are  owing,  it  may  be,  an  equal 
amount  in  Boston. 

Bills  are  drawn  on  Boston  for  all  due  to  New  York,  and 
on  New  York  for  all  due  to  Boston.  These  bills  are,  when 
completed,  if  not  before,  generally  passed  into  the  banks, 
wlio  pay  out  the  money  for  them,  deducting  the  interest 
(and  exchange,  if  there  is  any).  Theu,  if  a  merchant  in 
either  city  wishes  to  remit,  he  goes  directly  to  the  bank, 
which  will  draw  on  some  bank  in  New  York  or  Boston,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  such  sum  as  he  may  want.  The  banks 
negotiate  or  collect  the  whole,  and  seil  or  dispose  of  their 
own  checks  or  drafts  for  the  amount.  * 

This  is  a  labor-saving  arrangement  of  immense  impor- 
tance,  greatly  reducing  the  otherwise  inevitable  demand  for 
a  large  amount  of  money  to  be  kept  in  transitu  between  the 
different  marts  of  trade. 

INDIRECT  EXCHANGE. 

But  all  exchange  is  not  direct  between  two  places. 

A,  for  example,  in  St.  Louis,  ships  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  lead  to  New  York.  He  wishes  to  pay  sun- 
dry  persons  in  Boston,  Providence,  Lowell,  and  Lynn.  He 
draws  on  bis  correspondent  in  New  York  for  all  these,  in 
favor  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  indebted  ;  and  the  drafts 
are  negotiated  by  the  receivers,  through  bank  in  the  sevcral 
cities,  and  finally  all  sent  to  New  York  for  collection.  All 
domestic  trade  thus  becomcs  a  great  web  of  exchangcs,  which 
adjust  themselves  by  means  of  these  bills ;  and  thus,  to  their 
entire  aggregatc  amount,  obviate  the  necessity  of  transmit- 
ting  money. 

FOREIGN   EXCHANGE. 

This  consists  of  Orders ;  that  is,  bills  of  exchange,  drawn 
upon  each  other  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  differcnt 
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couiitries.  They  differ  little  in  form  from  domestic  bills, 
but  are  usually  drawn  in  sets  of  three ;  called,  respectively, 
the  first,  secoud,  and  third  of  exchaiige,  in  something  like 
the  foUowing  form :  — 

£1000.  Boston,  June  28,  1859. 

At  sixty  days'  sight  of  this  first  of  exchange  (second  and  third 
unpaid),  pay  to  the  order  of  A.  Brown  &  Co.  one  thousand  pounds 
Sterling,  value  received,  which  place  to  account. 

Bbypone  Bbothebs  &  Co. 

Geobgb  Feabodt  &  Co., 
London. 

The  party  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable  takes  these,  and 
forwards  the  first  to  London,  where  it  is  acccpted  and 
paid.  But  an  accident  might  occur  by  wliich  the  bill  would 
be  destroyed  or  lost  while  on  its  way  to  London ;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  owiier  would  forward  the  second^  which  would 
be  paid.  The  third  bill  is  also  held,  for  the  same  precau- 
tionary  reasons. 

These  bills  arise  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  merchandise  or  other  articles  abroad 
go  directly  to  bankers  in  New  York,  Boston,  &c.,  and  buy 
a  bill  of  the  required  amount.  So  with  persons  wishing 
to  travel  abroad.  But  the  principal  amount,  of  course,  is 
drawn  in  payment  for  importations  of  fbrcign  merchandise. 
In  general,  the  trade  bctween  England  and  tliis  country  is 
carried  on  by  bills  drawn  on  this  side  the  Water,  upon  cotton 
and  other  produce  shipped  abroad,  mostly  to  Liverpool. 

To  illustrate  the  ramifications  of  this  kind  of  intercourse, 
we  will  supposc  that  A,  in  Boston,  buys  merchandise  of  B, 
in  Liverpool ;  C,  in  Boston,  sclls  goods  to  D,  in  New  Or- 
leans ;  E,  in  Boston,  buys  cotton  of  F,  in  New  Orleans,  and 
sliips  the  same  to  G,  in  Liverpool.  Each  transaction,  we 
will  suppose,  amounts  to  five  thousand  doUars. 

How  are  all  these  scttled  without  the  transfer  of  money  ? 
A  gets  the  draft  of  E  upon  G,  and  sends  it  to  B,  in  Lirer- 
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pool ;  E  gets  the  draft  of  C  upon  D,  and  remits  it  to  F,  at 
New  Orleans,  who  receives  the  amount  of  D.* 

Thus  four  debts  of  five  thousand  doUars,  in  all  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  have  been  paid,  and  no  money  has  been 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another. 

Observe,  now,  the  saving  of  time  and  interest :  — 

To  have  transported  $5000  from  Boston  to  Liverpool 

wouid  have  ordinarily  required 14  days. 

The  same  amount  from  Liverpool  to  Boston     .     .     .     .  14  days. 

The  transport  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans 6  days. 

The  same  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston 6  days. 

Total 40  days. 

Saving  of  interest  on  $5000  for  forty  days,  at  six  per 
Cent,  is  $33.33.  From  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  see  what 
an  immense  saving  is  made  in  the  use  of  money,  the  ex- 
penses  of  transporting  it,  and  the  interest  on  the  same,  upon 
the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  required  in  the  trade 
of  the  World. 

In  1857,  the  United  States  imported $362,000,000 

And  exported  cotton,  breadstuffs,  &c.,  $293,000,000 ; 

gold,  $69,000,000 360,000,000 

Leaving  a  nominal  balance  of     .     .     .         $2,000,000 

Another  thing  in  regard  to  exchange  may  be  noticed ;  viz., 
England  received  that  year  of  us  (the  United  States)  fifty- 
four  millions  more  than  we  bought  of  her.  The  same  year 
we  bought  of 

Brazil  more  than  sold  to  her $16,000,000 

China 4,000,000 

Spain,  Cuba,  &c. 29,000,000 

France     .     .   ^ 6,000,000 

$57,000,000 

♦  These  transactioin  go  through  banking  houses,  as  in  the  ca»e  of  domes- 
Üc  exchanges. 
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These  balances  were  mainly  adjusted  by  drafts  on  Eng- 
land, by  whicli  our  balances  against  England  were  di»- 
charged. 

From  facts  like  these,  we  can  readily  believe  that  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  bills 
of  exchange.  Such  is  the  estimate  made  in  England  and 
this  country,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  approx- 
imately  correct. 

THE  NATURAL  BÄTE  OP  EXCHANGE. 

By  the  rate  of  exchange  is  meant  merely  the  price  or  cost 
of  transporting  money  from  one  point  to  another ;  say,  from 
Cincinnati  to  New  York.  If  the  time,  freight,  Insurance, 
and  other  charges  are  equal  to  one  per  cent,  then  that  is  the 
natural  rate  of  exchange.  We  have  shown  that  only  a  small 
amount  of  coin,  in  the  course  of  trade,  is  likely  to  be  trans- 
ported  from  one  place  to  another.  As  there  is  a  mutual 
trade,  as  Cincinnati  buys  of  New  York  and  New  York  of 
Cincinnati,  it  is  only  necessary  to  buy  bills  of  exchange  be- 
twcen  these  places.  But  on  these  bills  there  will  be  a  pre- 
mium  or  discount,  a^  the  case  may  be.  If  New  York  has 
piu'chased  more  largcly  in  the  mutual  trade,  there  will  be 
an  excess  of  demand  in  that  city  for  bills  on  Cincinnati. 
Reverse  the  supposition,  and  there  will  be  an  excess  of  de- 
mand in  Cincinnati  for  bills  on  New  York.  The  consequence, 
in  either  case,  will  be  a  rate  of  exchange  equal  to  the  trans- 
portation  of  specie,  as  above  indicated.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change will  fluctuate  from  time  to  time  (other  things  equal) 
precisely  according  to  the  transactions  between  the  two 
cities.  It  becomes,  then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  barovieter  of 
trade ;  indicating,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  state  of  trade 
between  any  two  points,  at  home  or  abroad.  With  a  souiid 
currency,  the  rate  of  exchange  may  always  be  relied  upon, 
and  is  always  watched  with  great  interest  by  every  intelli- 
gent merehant  and  banker. 
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If  this  be  80,  we  see  that  perfect  freedom  of  exchänge  is 
of  great  importance,  and  that  no  extraiieous  influence 
Bhould  be  brought  to  disturb  this  barometcr,  to  which  all 
ought  to  look  with  entire  coiifidence. 

If,  for  example,  there  existed  a  national  bank,  having  the 
right  to  inflate  the  currency  at  pleasure,  and  with  branches 
so  distributed  over  the  countrj  that  it  could  bring-  its  whole 
power  to  bear  upon  any  given  point  whenever  it  chose,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  an  Institution  might  control  the  ex- 
changes,  and  thus  do  a  great  injury  to  the  Community ;  not 
ouly  by  charging  excessive  premiums,  but  by  disturbing  the 
normal  indications  of  the  exchange  market.  This,  it  has 
been  charged,  the  United-States  Bank,  whose  charter  ex- 
pired  in  1836,  actually  did ;  at  any  rate,  it  certainly  had  the 
power  and  the  motive  to  do  it. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  never  been  permitted  to  deal 
in  exchange. 

THE  BÄTE  OP  BRITISH   EXCHANGE. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween  this  coiuitry  and  England  is  from  nine  to  ten  and  a 
half  per  cent  against  the  United  States ;  but  the  explanation 
of  this  is  not  generally  understood.  The  transportation  of 
specie  between  the  two  countries,  all  charges  and  time  in- 
cluded,  costs  only  about  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent.  Why, 
then,  this  difference  ? 

When  the  American  government  was  first  formed,  the  old 
Spanish  milled  dollar  was  in  use ;  and  $4.44  were  equal  to 
the  British  gold  coin  called  a  sovereign,  or  pound  Sterling. 
And  Congress  enacted  that  ^.44  should  be  the  rate  at 
which  the  pound  Sterling  must  be  computed  at  our  custom- 
houses. 

Since  that  time,  important  changes  have  taken  place ;  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  have  changed.  The  latter 
has  advanced,  or  tlie  former  declined.     The  American  dol- 
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lar,  too,  has  been  altered,  so  that  it  has  a  les8  quantity  of 
ßilver ;  and  cur  gold  coins,  also,  proportionately.  It  thore- 
fore  now  takes  $4.86.6,  in  American  coin,  to  be  equal  to  a 
pouüd  Sterling.     Thus  the  — 

Actual  value  of  the  pound  Sterling  is $4.86,6 

Legal  valuation 4.44,4 

Difference 42,2 

which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  equal  to  very  nearly  nine  and  one- 
half  per  cent ;  so  that,  when  exchange  is  quotod  at  nine 
and  one-half  per  cent,  it  is  really  at  actual  par. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  actual  par  value  of  the  two  currencies, 
it  will  happen,  that,  whenever  the  market  rate  of  exchange 
rises  so  far  above  nine  and  one-half  per  cent  as  to  be  siiffi- 
cient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  sending  specie  and  a  trifle 
more^  then  the  specie  will  go  forward. 

What  these  expenses  are  will  be  seen  by  a  statement  of 
an  actual  transaction  between  Boston  and  London,  Peb- 
ruary,  1865. 

Gold  purchased $50,000 

Lasurance,  one-half  per  cent $250.00 

Freight  to  Liverpool,  three-eighths  per  cent  .       187.50 

Carriage,  Liverpool  to  London 5.00 

Selling,  commission,  one-eighth  per  cent     .  62.50 

Fourteen  days'  time  lost,  at  six  per  cent    .     .         83.33 

$588.33 

These  expenses  are  equal  to  about  one  and  one-sixth  per 
cent. 

There  is  always  some  risk  that  the  specie  sent  forward 
may  not  hold  out  füll  weight ;  that  is,  that,  owing  to  abra- 
sion  in  use,  it  might  fall  short  a  trifle :  so  that,  probably, 
instead  of  one  and  one-sixth,  the  exporter  of  gold  might  as 
well  have  bought  a  bill  of  exchange,  at  one  and  one-quarter 
per  cent. 
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Then,  if  the  difference  in  the  par  value  of  the  two  curren- 

cies  is  equal  to 9.5 

And  the  expenses  of  remitting  gold  equal  to 1.25 

Real  par  value  of  exchange,  total 10.75 

it  will  foUow  that  gold  will  not  ordinarily  be  exported  until 
the  market  rate  of  exchange  is  about  tcii  and  one-half  to  ten 
and  three-quarters  per  cent. 

The  same  general  principle  applies  to  Pi^ench  exchange, 
which  usually  Stands  at  about  five  per  cent  against  this  coun- 
try.  It  is  only  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  coins 
of  the  respective  countries,  as  computed  here. 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  United-States  Treasury,  Mr. 
Chase,  tried  to  induce  Congress  to  rectify  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  nominal  and  the  real  value  of  our  coins, 
as  compared  with  foreign  coins ;  but  the  proposal  was 
not  sustained  by  legislative  action.  This  measure  would 
have  added  some  ten  per  cent  to  the  valuation  of  British 
Imports,  and,  of  course,  the  same  per  cent  to  the  revenue 
derived  from  them ;  while  it  would  have  removed  an  ab- 
surd and  cumbersome  mode  of  computation  at  our  custom- 
houses. 

A  change  6o  desirable  and  expedient  cannot  be  long 
delayed. 

ARE  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE   CURRENCY? 

It  has  often  bcen  maintained  that  bills  of  exchange  are 
currency,  as  trnly  as  bank-notes.     Let  us  inquire. 

Ist,  The  populär  definition  of  currency  is,  that  which 
passes  current  from  band  to  band  in  all  transactions  between 
buyer  and  seller,  in  large  or  small  amounts ;  and,  also,  in 
payment  of  all  obligations.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  not 
true  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  exam- 
ple  of  all  negotiable  paper.  It  is,  indeed,  said,  that  in  some 
countries,  as  in  Great  Britain,  tliey  are  so  used,  in  a  limited 
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degree ;  but  even  such  use  does  not  bring  them  within  Üie 
definition. 

2d,  The  wider  definition  which  we  gave  of  currency,  viz. 
that  instrumentality  by  which  a  general  exchange  of  values 
is  effected  and  payments  are  made,  does  not  embrace  bills 
of  exchange,  which  have  themselves  to  be  discharged  with 
currency.  The  fact,  that,  whon  found  in  equal  amount  on 
opposite  sidcs,  they  may  be  used  to  cancel  each  other, 
inakes  them  no  more  currency  than  is  the  credit  side  of  a 
book-account,  which  balances  the  debit.  Bills  of  exchange 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  transporting  currency  in  a 
certain  number  of  commercial  transactions :  they  are  not, 
therefore,  themselves  currency.  They  allow  debts  between 
different  States  or  nations  to  be  discharged  in  the  local 
currencies ;  but  each  bill  is  itself  discharged  in  füll  by  the 
use  of  currency,  no  less. 

3d,  Currency,  if  it  be  equal  to  money,  can  be  at  once  ex- 
chauged  for  specie,  at  the  place  where  issued ;  but  cash  can- 
not  be  obtained  on  demand  for  bills  of  exchange,  as  they 
are  generally  on  time.  Here,  then,  is  anotlier  wide  diflfer- 
eiice  between  currency  and  individual  promises.  They  are, 
in  fact,  bouglit  and  seid  for  money,  like  the  merchandise  on 
which  they  are  drawn. 

4th,  Currency  is  that  in  which  all  persons  promise  to  pay 
their  cash  obligations.  Is  that  true  of  bills  of  exchange  ? 
Quito  the  reverse. 

5th,  If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  dishonored,  that  is,  not  paid 
according  to  promise,  the  currency  of  the  country  is  not 
thereby  diminished.  Is  it  so  with  currency  ?  On  the  con- 
trary,  if  a  bank  fails,  so  much  currency  as  it  has  in  circula- 
tion  is  at  once  abstracted  from  the  Community. 

But  how  is  it  with  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  ? 

Suppose  the  indebtcdness  of  a  country  were  one  hundred 
millions,  and  its  currency  ten  millions. 

Then,  if  fifty  millions  of  the  bills  of  exchange  and  notes 
of  band  fail  to  be  paid,  there  still  remains  the  ten  millions 
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of  currency  with  which  to  pay  the  balance ;  and  currency  is 
twice  as  plentiful,  relatively  to  indebtedness,  as  before. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  band,  that  one-half  the  currency 
fails,  while  the  whole  amount  of  bills  of  exchange,  &c., 
remain  to  be  paid;  or,  to  go  further,  suppose  the  entire 
currency  to  fail :  then  how  can  the  private  bills  be  paid  at 
all? 

So  far  from  being  currency,  then,  they  are  the  very  oppo- 
site  in  their  nature,  and  can  be  discharged  only  by  the  use 
of  currency. 

Tlie  more  bills  of  exchange,  the  less,  relatively,  is  the  cur- 
rency :  the  fewer  bills  of  exchange,  the  more  plenty,  rela- 
tively, is  money. 

How,  then,  can  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes 
be  synonymous  with  currency  ? 

6th,  Do  bills  of  exchange  affect  the  Standard  of  value,  and 
consequently  prices  ?  If  plenty,  are  commodities  higher  ? 
if  scarce,  are  they  lower  ? 

If  bills  of  exchange  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in 
exchange  for  merchandise  (which  we  are  sure  is  not  the 
case  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States,  if  any- 
where),  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  thus  used,  they  would 
affect  prices ;  but  this  could  only  be  temporarily^  because,  in 
a  Short  time,  the  state  of  the  money  market  would  restore 
the  equilibrium.  If  they  do  raise  the  prices,  they  will  in  so 
far  prevent  exports,  and  increase  Imports  and  consumption ; 
and  thus  a  demand  must  arise  for  specie  for  export,  to  scttle 
the  balance  of  trade ;  and  this  will  cause  a  contraction  and 
a  fall  of  prices. 

7th,  A  scarcity  of  bills  of  exchange,  however  great,  can 
never,  under  a  sound  currency,  be  the  occasion  of  pressure 
for  money,  or  a  panic ;  but  a  scarcity  of  currency  may  do 
this,  and  oftcn  does. 

Do  wo  not  sec,  then,  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween  currency  and  all  forms  of  credit  ? — that  to  confound 
them  is  to  destroy  necessary  distinctions  ? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DIVISIONS  OP  THE  SÜBJECT. 

The  distribution  of  wealth,  like  its  exchange,  arises  out  of 
the  divisiou  of  labor. 

We  have  seen,  that  production  might,  in  strict  theory, 
proceed  without  co-operation ;  with  feeble  and  paiuful  steps, 
it  is  true :  but  its  laws  would  still  be  perfect,  should  all  men 
refuse  to  associate  in  their  eflForts,  and  singly  seek  the  satis-^ 
faction  of  their  desires.  In  such  a  case,  there  would  be 
neither  exchange  nor  distribution. 

We  have  seen  by  whom  all  wealth  is  produced,  have  ex- 
amined  the  instrumentalities  employed  in  its  transfer  frora 
one  individual  or  people  to  another,  and  have  contemplated 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  great  System  of  trade  by 
which  the  products  of  the  world  are  made  to  minister  to  its 
wants. 

We  have  observed  that  capital  and  labor  are  united  in 
production, — one  as  the  labor  of  the  past,  the  other  as  the 
labor  of  the  prcsent ;  and  that  the  Joint  product  is  divided 
between  them.  We  now  come  to  consider  the  laws  by 
which  an  equal  and  just  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced 
shall  be  securcd  among  the  parties.  In  doing  this,  we  aro 
obliged  to  discriminate  between  the  different  kinds  of  labor 
employed  and  the  various  forms  in  which  capital  enters  into 
production. 

[252] 
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Labor ^  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  falls  iuto  three  gen- 
eral  classes :  — 

Ist,  Physical  or  muscular  efTort. 

2d,  Mental  efTort  or  enterprise,  applied  to  the  union  of 
capital  and  labor. 

3d,  Subsidiary  labor,  or  professional  Services,  auxiliary 
to  direct  eflforts  in  produetion. 

Tlio  reward  of  the  first  is  called  wages;  that  of  the 
second,  profits;  of  the  third,  salaries,  fees,  &c.,  —  but 
another  name  for  wages. 

In  these  three  general  forms,  labor  reeeives  its  reward. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that,  though  the  distinetion 
is  clear  between  the  wages  of  direct  labor  and  the  compensa- 
tion  paid  for  subsidiary  labor, —  like  professional  Services, 
—  yet  the  laws  wiiich  govern  are  so  siinilar  as  to  render 
separate  examination  unnecessary.  Both  are  controlled  by 
the  Proportion  of  supply  and  demand. 

Capital  is  loaned  in  two  general  forms :  — 

Ist,  When  invested  with  a  permanent  character  and 
having  a  fixed  place, —  as  houses,  fields,  &c., —  its  compen- 
sation  is  called  "  rent." 

2d,  When  in  a  shape,  however  solid  and  tangible,  which 
is  not  intended  to  be  retained,  but  may  be  altered  to  suit 
the  business,  or  removed  for  convenience  of  location, — 
I.e.,  where  not  the  identical  product,  but  only  an  equivalent, 
is  to  be  returned,  —  its  compensation  is  called  "  interest." 

Such,  then,  are  the  forms  in  which  Kapital  does  its  part 
in  produetion ;  and  such  the  forms  in  which  it  reeeives  its 
share  in  distribution.  Tliey  are,  in  tlieir  nature,  the  same, 
and  in  scientific  treatmcnt  might  properly  be  discussed 
under  one  title ;  but  the  common  names  are  so  deeply  fixed 
in  the  mind,  so  intimately  associated  with  political  economy, 
and  so  interwoven  with  daily  experience,  that  only  confusion 
could  result  from  speaking  of  them  as  one. 

Produetion,  thus  far,  has  been  charged  with  wages  (and 
imdcr  this  term  we  include  all  the  rcwards  of  auxiliary 
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labor,  salaries,  fees,  <fec.),  profits,  interest,  and  rent.  Be- 
tween  these  parties  the  product  is  to  be  divided.  Thia 
division  is  made  by  natural  laws,  wliich,  if  not  interfered 
with  by  legal  enactments  or  social  customs,  will  secure  to 
each  its  rightful  share, 

But,  while  this  is  tnie,  another  party  enters  the  ficld,  and 
makes  a  peremptory  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  wealth  which 
the  Joint  efforts  of  these  has  produced.  That  party  is  gov- 
emment^  demanding  a  revenue  for  its  maintenance,  to 
which  all  must  and  should  contribute.  This  is  done  in  the 
general  form  of  taxation. 

Distribution  is  now  complete, — wages,  profits,  interest, 
rent,  and  taxation.  These  we  shall  examine  in  their 
Order. 


CHAPTER  n. 

WAGES. 

SiNCE  labor  and  capital  join  together  in  production,  each 
may  rightfully  claim,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must 
receive,  a  share  of  whatcver  is  produced. 

The  share  wliich  labor  rcceives  is  called  "  wages ; "  and 
by  this  general  term  is  ineant  that  compensation  which  the 
employcr  pays  to  the  employcd  for  his  personal  Services. 
The  law  of  value  is  the  law  of  wages.  Wagcs  confer  value, 
and  are  mcasured  Ifv  it.  They  dcpend  essentially  on  the 
coiiditions  of  cost,  supply,  and  demand.  Competition  comes 
in  to  influence  their  rate,  as  it  does  the  pricc  of  other  com- 
modities. 

Wages  Vary  greatly  in  different  countrics,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  country ;  they  vary,  too,  in  all  the  em- 
ployments  and  occupations  of  society.  These  differencos, 
however,  are  neithcr  accidental  nor  arbitrary,  but  depend 
on  ccrtain  laws  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  point  out.* 

*  A  part  of  this  cliapter  appeared  in  the  "  Merchant's  Magazine  "  in  1857. 
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The  Joint  instrumentality  of  labor  and  capital  being 
necessary  to  the  production  of  wealth,  it  follows  that  the 
interests  of  the  two  parties  are  closely  connected ;  that  cap- 
ital is  as  dependent  on  labor  as  labor  is  upon  capital. 

If  this  is  so,  the  probabilities  of  an  equitable  division 
will  depend  on  the  freedom  with  which  both  parties  are 
able  to  act,  and  the  equality  on  which  they  stand  when  the 
contract  or  copartnership  is  formed. 

Wliatever,  in  social  arrangements  or  civil  institutions, 
destroys  the  natural  freedom  and  equality  of  the  parties, 
gives  one  an  advantage  over  the  other ;  and  the  party  having 
the  advantago  will  profit  by  it. 

Wherever,  by  class  legislation,  capital  is  allowed  to  tyran- 
liize  over  its  copartner,  or  concentrate  itself  in  vast  aggre- 
gations,  and  thus  increase  its  natural  power  over  laljor, 
which  cannot  be  thus  brought  into  powerful  and  permanent 
combination,  the  latter  will  be  compelled,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  take  up  with  less  than  its  just  reward. 

But,  however  unjust  or  arbitrary  laws  or  institutions  may 
be,  it  is  evident  there  are  certain  limits  beyond  which  the 
wages  of  labor  cannot  be  reduced. 

The  cost  of  labor  is  identical  with  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing  the  laborer  in  such  circumstances  that  he  can  not  only 
Support  himself,  but  rear  a  family  of  children  sufficiently 
numerous  at  least  to  keep  the  supply  of  laborers  good. 

Hence  he  must  receive  what  has  been  properly  denomi- 
nated  necessary  wages  ;  that  is,  to  use  in  part  the  definition 
of  Adam  Smith,  "  such  wages  as  will  enable  him,  not  only 
to  obtain  the  commodities  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Sup- 
port of  life,  but  whatever  eise  the  customs  of  society  reuder 
it  indecent  for  pcrsons  in  his  rank  in  life  to  l^e  without.'* 

There  being,  then,  no  uniform  and  established  Standard 
of  wages,  they  vary  according  to  the  expenses  of  subsist- 
ence  in  different  countries,  and  the  condition  in  which  the 
laboring  classes  are  willing  to  live. 

The  cost  of  labor,  or  the  current  rate  of  wages  that  can 
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permanentlj  exist,  depends  on  the  necessary  expenses  of 
liviiig ;  and  these  expenses,  in  turn,  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  laboring  classes.  Hence,  other  tliings  equal,  the 
more  educated  and  morally  and  intellectually  elevated  any 
Community  of  laborers  may  be,  the  higher  will  be  Iheir 
Standard  of  wages. 

Wages  are  not  high  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  a  Com- 
munity, but  radier  to  the  disposition  that  exists  amongst 
those  possessing  wealth  to  pay  it  out  for  labor;  and  thia 
disposition  will  depend  much  upon  the  security  and  profitar^ 
bleness  with  which  capital  can  be  employed  in  production, 
and  the  enterprise  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

We  make  the  following  divisions  of  our  subject :  — 

NOMINAL  AND  REAL  WAGES. 

There  is  often  a  considerable  difference  between  the  nom- 
inal and  real  wages,  or  between  the  wages  of  the  employ^ 
when  received  in  money  or  when  realized  in  such  commodi- 
ties  as  bis  wants  require.  As  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  we 
refer  to  pages  177, 178,  of  this  work,  as  shown  in  Table  V. 
In  that  table  we  find  the  prices  of  ten  commodities, 
which  the  laborer  would  be  likely  to  use  in  his  ordinary 
consumption,  such  as  sugar,  coflfee,  molasses,  pork,  cheese, 
rice,  Salt,  &c. 

By  taking  the  wages  of  the  laborers  at  certain  periods, 
and  the  prices  at  corresponding  periods,  we  ascertain  the 
desired  rcsults.  We  have  addcd  the  year  1864  from  the 
best  unofficial  sources  at  band :  — 

1836.  1840.  1843.  1864. 

Wages*     ....   $1.25  $1.00  $1.00  $1.50 

Commodities  .     .     .    29.46  20.73  14.82  46.96 

Labor  required   .     .    23J  days  20}  days  14  J  days  34j^  days 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  carefiilly  prepared  tables  of  wages 
in  the  United  States.  Such  are  greatly  needed.  We  Jiave  taken  the  rates 
nientioned  according  to  our  own  Observation,  and  believe  them  essentlallj 
correct 
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Nominal  wages  feil  from  1836  to  1840  by  one-fifth,  or 
twenty  per  cent ;  yet  the  real  wages  (as  shown  by  the  less 
number  of  days  required  to  procure  the  same  commoditics) 
were  higher  in  1840  than  1836  by  more  than  thirteen  per 
cent.  In  1843,  when  the  nominal  wages  were  but  one  doUar, 
real  wages  were  about  sixty  per  cent  better  than  in  1836, 
when  the  nominal  wages  were  twenty-five  per  cent  higher. 
In  1864,  when  nominal  wages  were  at  one  doUar  and  fifty 
Cents,  real  wages  were  but  little  more  than  half  what  they 
were  in  1843  at  one  doUar. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  appropriato  to  mention  the 
great  difference  to  the  laboring  classes  between  a  value  and 
a  credit  currency.  If  the  latter,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,  raises  prices  and  causes  speculation,  and  if  the  price 
of  labor  does  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  prices, 
then  it  must  foUow  that  wages  were  really  less  at  all  times 
of  Inflation  than  when  the  currency  is  in  a  natural  con- 
dition.  How  great  thcse  fluctuations  are  wo  have  seen  in 
Table  V.,  pages  177,  178,  from  which,  as  an  Illustration  in 
point,  we  give  the  foUowhig  triennial  Synopsis :  — 


Years  .    .    . 

1834. 

1887. 

1840. 

1843. 

1847. 

1860. 

1858. 

1866. 

1869. 

Prices  .    .    . 

$19.13 

$28.40 

$20.73 

$14.82 

$20.82 

$16.20 

$22.47 

$25.02 

$22.11 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  wages  will  realize 
at  once  that  they  have  not  corresponded  to  their  fluctua- 
tions in  prices,  and  that  the  laboring  and  salaried  classes 
must  have  suffcred  great  injustice  in  consequence. 


CHAPTER  m. 

PROPORTIONATE   RISE    AND   FALL   OF   WAGES. 

Althoügh  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  general  rise  and  fall 
of  commoditics,  they  do  not  in  equal  proportion.  The  fact 
is  one  of  common  Observation ;  but  the  reasou  of  this  dif- 

17 
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fereiice  wc  do  not  recoUect  to  have  seen  stated  by  any 
writcr.  Por  nearly  all  products  there  is  both  an  actual  and 
speculative,  or  a  present  and  prospective,  demand :  for 
labor  there  is  only  an  actual,  present  demand.  When  busi- 
ness  begins  to  be  particularly  prosperoiis,  there  is  a  general 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  prices  gradually 
begin  to  improve.  This  at  onee  occasions  a  speculative 
demand ;  for  to  buy  will  be  to  realize  an  advance :  the  larger 
the  purchases,  the  greater  the  amount  of  profits.  Every  Ope- 
ration pays.  The  rise  continucs  until  every  article  bouglit 
and  sold  as  merchandise  goes  up  to  the  highest  point. 

But  no  one  speculates  in  wages.  No  one  can,  if  he 
would,  buy  a  hundred  thousand  doUars'  worth  of  labor,  and 
hold  it  for  an  advance,  as  he  can  of  flour,  sugar,  or  tea. 
Of  course,  labor  has  no  advantage  from  this  kind  of  demand, 
but  must  rely  entirely  on  that  "which  is  immediate  and 
actual.  Therefore  it  is  that  a  general  rise  of  prices,  so  far 
as  occasioned  by  speculation,  must  always  operate  against 
the  laborer,  or  the  j)erson  employed  on  salary  or  wages. 

But  wages  not  only  never  rise  so  much  as  commodities, 
but  do  not  rise  so  soon.  The  reason  is,  that  the  rise  of 
commodities  is  greatly  acccleratcd  by  speculation ;  while 
labor,  as  before  stated,  is  not  affected  by  that  kind  of  de- 
mand. Ilence  it  does  not  begin  to  rise  until  speculation 
has  cngendered  a  spirit  of  extravagance  and  increased  con- 
sumi)tion ;  then  wages  make  an  advance  about  half  as 
great,  on  an  average,  as  that  of  merchandise  in  general. 

And,  again,  wages  fall  sooner  than  merchandise,  because 
the  latter  may  be  held  for  high  prices,  if  need  be.  The  fall 
of  mercliandise  is  broken  by  the  disposition  and  ability  of 
the  owncr  to  hold  on,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  loss ; 
])ut  the  laborer  cannot  do  this, — he  must  seil  his  com- 
modity  at  once  for  the  most  it  will  bring. 

It  is  for  those  obvious  reasons  that  wages,  in  times  of 
depression,  must  fall,  not  only  sooner,  but  lower,  than  proj)- 
erty  hi  general. 
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A  real  rise  or  fall  in  wages  is  a  matter  difBciilt  to  ascer- 
tain  with  certainty.  Fluctuations,  since  the  introduetion 
of  mixcd  currency,  have  been  freqnent  and  violent,  not  in 
the  rate  of  wages  only,  but  of  those  commodities  upon 
which  the  laborer  subsists,  and  in  which  his  real  wages  must 
be  estimated.  To  detcrmine  whether  actual  value  wages 
have  advanced  or  not  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Century,  for  example,  we  must  have  the  nominal 
rates,  say,  in  1810,  also  in  18G0,  We  must  then  take  the 
prices  of  commodities  at  the  two  periods  ;  and,  by  compari- 
8on,  we  may  arrive  at  a  general  conclusion.  We  should 
undoubtedly  be  satisfied  that  there  has  been  a  decidcd 
increase  in  the  average  value  of  wages.  In  our  investiga- 
tion,  we  should  find  that  some  articles  were  higher  and  some 
lower  in  price  in  18G0  than  fifty  years  before.  For  example, 
while  one  dollar  per  day  for  labor  was  probably  as  high 
wages  in  1810  as  one  dollar  and  a  half  in  1860,  corn  was 
worth  the  sanie  at  each  end  of  the  half-century ;  but  cotton 
clolh,  which  was  worth  forty  cents  a  yard  in  1810,  could  be 
bought  in  18G0  for  tcn  cents.  In  all  manufactured  articles, 
the  diffcrence  is  against  the  earlier  labor ;  so  that  it  is  true 
the  laborer  of  to-day  enjoys  many  comforts  to  which  his  pre- 
decessors  could  not  aspire.  Tlie  wants  of  the  laborer  have 
immensoly  uicreascd.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an 
inventory  of  them  ;  but,  could  we  compare  the  consumption 
of  those  classes  in  1810  with  their  consumption  in  1860,  we 
should  find  the  advance  surprising.  The  amount  expended 
for  pleasure-travel,  for  example,  by  this  class  is  immense, 
while  fifty  years  ago  it  was  hardly  appreciable.  So  of 
the  luxury  of  newspapers,  magazines,  <fec.  Some  part 
of  the  exi>cnditures  of  the  poorer  classes  are  for  articles 
(likc  photogra{)hs)  which  were  absolutely  unknown  a  gen- 
eration  since. 

Workmen  may  be  less  satisfied  with  their  compensation 
now  than  fifty  years  ago ;  but  it  is  rcally  far  greater.  We 
do  not  say  they  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  yet  they  are 
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vastly  better  oj0F  tlian  those  who  went  before  them.  Wagcs, 
wheix  rcalized  in  commodities,  have  increased.  The  general 
product  has  becii  eularged  by  the  introduetion  of  labor- 
saviiig  machiueiy,  and  therefore  their  absolute  share  is 
greater.  Whether  their  relative  share,  as  compared  with 
tliat  of  the  capitalist  or  employer,  is  greater,  we  shall  find 
place  elsewhere  to  discuss.* 

The  laborer  suffers  nothing,  but  gains  mncli,  in  the  pro- 
grcss  of  civilization,  if  he  is  not  despoiled  by  an  nnsound 
currency.  That  is  his  greatest  oppressor,  because  his  real 
wages  —  what  he  obtains  in  commodities  for  his  labor  —  is 
determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  character  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.  If  the  value  of  that,  or 
its  purchasing  power,  is  less  than  it  professes  to  be,  he  can- 
not  fail  to  be  injured  by  it. 

DIFFERENCE  OF   WAGES  FROM   DIFFERENCE  OP  EMPLOYMENTS. 

Occupations  which  manifestly  involve  a  great  amount  of 
personal  danger  command  liigher  wages  than  those  regarded 
as  perfectly  safe.  The  risk  of  life  must  be  taken  into  ao- 
count.  The  man  who  works  at  powder-making  gcts  a 
higher  price  than  the  man  who  works  upon  a  farm;  the 
man  cmploycd  in  blasting  rocks,  than  the  man  who  shovels 
gravel.  So  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  to  some  extent  it  is,  in 
regard  to  mining  and  other  dangerous  employments;  though, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  difference,  it  is  often  quite  mani- 
fest tliat  human  life  is  placcd  at  a  low  valuation. 

Any  occupation  which  public  opinion  brands  as  odious 
and  revolting  will  usually  be  found  to  pay  a  large  compensa- 
tion,  for  the  rcason  that  honorable  or  conscientious  men 
will  not  engage  in  it. 

*  The  vQxy  low  rate  of  "  com  wages  "  received  by  the  English  laborer 
in  times  past  may  be  sccn  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  Matthews  (Pol.  Econ., 
p.  228,  Loiul.  ed.  l^^O),  that  wages  had  advanccd,  and  wheat  fiillen,  so  much 
"  tliat,  from  1720  to  1750,  a  wliole  peck  of  wheat  could  be  had  for  a  day's 
labor." 
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UNHEALTHY  TRADES. 

Thöse  occupations  which,  although  not  immediately  dan- 
gerous,  are  nevertheless  unhealthy  and  abridge  human  lifo, 
ought  to  command  more  than  ordinary  wages. 

K  a  man  is  liablo  to  be  made  sick,  and  consequently  ex- 
posed  to  loss  of  time  and  expense  for  medical  attendance, 
he  should  be  compensated  for  tliat  liability.  If  he  shortens 
lifo  in  a  partieular  employment,  that  should  be  a  matter  of 
consideration  in  determining  the  rate  of  wages. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  here  whether  a  man  may  right- 
fuUy  engage  in  that  which  he  knows  will  abridge  life ;  but 
that  multitudcs  do  so  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Regarded  in  a  merely  economical  point  of  view,  it  is 
obvious,  that,  on  this  account,  some  laborers  should  receive 
much  higher  compensation  than  they  do  at  present.  To 
determine  what  that  increased  pay  ought  to  be,  we  should 
be  obligcd  to  ascertain  the  value  or  expeetation  of  life  in 
the  different  occupations. 

The  expeetation  of  life  should  be  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion with  every  one  choosing  his  business,  and  should  have 
importance  in  determining  the  rate  of  wages.  That  this  is 
not  adequately  the  case  now  is  quite  evident,  because  wages 
paid  for  labor  in  unwholesome  employments  do  not  corre- 
spond  with  the  conscquent  abridgraent  of  human  lifo ;  so 
that  the  laborer  not  only  loses  a  good  part  of  his  life,  but 
also  a  share  of  the  wages  he  ought  to  receive  while  he 
does  live. 

Agriculture  is  evidently  the  normal  employment  of  man, 
tliat  in  which  he  lives  longpst  and  enjoys  the  greatest 
health.  Every  other  calling  is  unwholesome  to  the  exact 
extent  in  which  it  departs  in  its  condition  from  the  agricul- 
tural ;  and  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  adjusted  to  a  scale 
constructcd  on  this  principle. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  LABORER. 

Other  tliings  equal,  the  man  who  has  received  merely  a 
common-school  education  will  obtain  higher  wagcs  in  any 
eniploynicnt  than  one  who  is  entirely  illiteratc.  He  has 
soine  mental  disciplinc,  will  therefore  be  more  intelligent 
and  capable,  will  better  understand  and  recollect  the  direo- 
tions  of  his  employers,  better  comprehend  the  nature  of 
his  duties.  If  need  be,  he  can  keep  an  account  of  what  he 
does.  He  has  in  some  measure  learned  to  think ;  he  will 
havc  a  higher  sense  of  self-respect,  and  be  more  reliable. 

The  difference  in  favor  of  a  workman  who  is  so  far  fur- 
nished  with  intelligenee  that  he  can  do  his  own  sharc  of 
thinking,  instead  of  relying  entirely  npon  his  employer  for 
every  exercise  of  judgmcnt  and  forecast,  is  very  great  to 
the  employer.  If  the  latter  is  compelled  to  siipply  all  the 
head-work,  he  mnst  be  in  constant  attendance,  and  exercise 
the  utmost  vigilancc.  Five  stolid  workmen  will  cost  him  as 
nuicli  time  as  tcn  intelligent  ones,  and  a  great  deal  more 
care,  vcxation,  and  loss.  Ilcnce  intelligent  labor  is  worth  * 
more,  and  will  brnig  more. 

THE   FliUGALITY   OP   THE  LABORER. 

Another  important  consideration  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  our  siibject  is,  that  the  cducated  laborer  will  be 
more  likely  to  apprcciatc  his  tnie  intercsts,  and  save  a  part 
of  his  earnings.  Every  dollar  he  saves  and  accumulates  in 
the  shape  of  property,  of  whatever  kind,  will  render  him 
more  indepcndent ;  and  the  more  indejKjndent  he  is,  the  more 
likely  he  will  be  to  get  fair  wages.  He  becomes,  to  a  certain 
extiMit,  a  capitalist,  and  can  measure  strength  with  capital 
on  better  terms. 

Tlie  man  who  has  nothing  upon  which  to  subsist  to-day 
muvst  work  to-day,  at  whatever  price,  or  starve;   while  he 
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wlio  can  get  on  for  a  fortnight  without  employment  may 
choose  wlietlier  he  will  work  for  less  than  a  fair  price 
to-day  or  not. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  laborer ;  for 
the  natural  advautage  the  capitalist  has  over  hirn  is,  tliat 
the  lattcr  can  wait  a  little,  while  the  former  must  work 
Now.  The  laborer  or  employi^  of  whatever  kind  (for  all  are 
siibject  to  the  same  law)  should  strive  eaniestly  to  make 
liimself  as  independeut  in  his  position  as  possible.  Hence, 
self-denial  and  economy,  when  exercised  by  those  who  live 
on  wagcs  or  salariös,  are  amply  repaid  by  better  terms  of 
Service.  There  is  a  homely  adage,  "  that  a  man  is  poorer 
for  being  poor,"  which  laborers,  of  all  others,  should  bear 
in  mind. 

DISTINCTION  OP  SEX. 

Women  receive  less  wages  than  men.  This  is  doubtless 
true  in  all  the  so-called  civilized  countries.  The  difference 
may  be  stated  at  about  fifty  per  cent  to  their  disad van  tage  ; 
that  is,  where  the  man  receives  one  doUar,  the  woman  re- 
ceives  fifty  cents.*  And  this,  too,  not  only  where  the 
Services  of  the  two  sexes  diiBFer,  but  where  they  are  iden- 
tical,  as  in  school-teaching,  typo-setting,  &c.  Why  this 
disparity  ? 

Political  economists,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  not  troubled 
themselves  much  aboiit  it.  Philanthropists  have  taken  cog- 
nizance  of  the  fact,  and  have  sought  to  apply  a  remedy,  but 
generally,  we  may  say  uniformly,  with  little  success.  We 
bhall  not  go  at  Icngth  into  the  subject,  only  endeavor  to 
State  the  causes  from  which  we  suppose  the  difference  arises. 
These  may  suggest  the  remedy. 

The  first  consideration  to  bo  noticed  is  the  fact  that  the 

•  The  average  monthlj  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

of  MaH»achu8ett8,  1857-8,  was ^9.87 

The  average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  public 

schools  of  Massachusetts,  18o7-8 919.68 
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two  sexes  exist  in  remarkably  equal  numbers  throughout 
the  World.     There  are  as  many  women  as  men. 

The  sccond,  that,  while  alinost  all  occupations  aiid  *em- 
ployineiits  are  accessible  to  the  male  sex,  but  comparatively 
few  are,  by  the  opinioiis  and  eustoms  of  society,  regarded 
as  proper  for  womeu.  One,  tlierefore,  has  the  whole  field 
of  life  in  which  to  act ;  the  other  is  limited  to  a  f)art. 

On  the  prineiple,  then,  of  supply  and  demand,  the  number 
of  fcmales  being  as  great  as  that  of  males,  while  their  em- 
ployments  are  so  much  fewer,  they  must  of  neecssity  work 
for  Icss  reward.  Tlie  supply  is  greater  than  the  efifective 
demand. 

A  tliird  fact  is,  that  the  part  of  labor  assigned  to  women 
is  of  a  more  dispensable  character.  A  great  part  of  the 
labor  of  women  is  connected  with  the  comforts,  conve- 
niences,  and  luxuriös  of  life :  hence  it  caii  and  will  be 
dispensed  with,  unless  it  can  be  had  cheap.  The  staple 
prodfictions  —  com,  cattle,  iron,  cotton,and  the  like  —  must 
be  had,  at  whatcver  price  or  cost  of  labor ;  but  not  so  with 
the  thousand-and-onc  littlo  articles  of  beauty,  taste,  and 
fasliion  wliich  femalc  industry  creates  in  every  houschold. 
For  cxample :  suppose  a  farmer  einploys  two  men  to  carry 
on  liis  agricultural  labors,  and  usually  the  same  number  of 
females  in  the  work  of  the  house.  Now,  if  he  sliould  be  so 
pushcd  for  means  as  to  be  obligcd  to  dispense  with  one  of 
Ins  eniploy(iS,  which  would  it  naturally  be,  one  of  his  hired 
men  or  hired  maids  ?  Doubtless  one  of  the  latter ;  bccausc, 
by  doing  so,  he  would  only  lose  some  of  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life,  without,  perhaps,  much  sacrifice  of 
property  ;  while,  in  the  otlicr  case,  lie  would  lose  part  of  his 
crop.    . 

Tlierc  scems  to  be  a  prevalent  feeling  at  the  present  day 
that  the  wagcs  of  woman  ought  to  be  increased ;  that  her 
Position  ought  to  be  Icss  de])endcnt.  But  those  who  are 
satislied  with  the  cxisting  eustoms  and  opinions  of  society, 
by  which  the  splicre  of  woman  is  restrictcd  to  its  present 
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limits,  ought  to  be  equally  well  satisfied  with  the  compensa- 
tiou  allotted  her ;  for  it  is  just  such  as  must  foUow. 

Nb  attempt  to  enhance  her  wages  by  appeals  to  human 
sympathies  or  bencvolent  orgahizations  need  be  atterapted  ; 
for  thcre  is  a  law  that  overridcs  all  these, —  tlio  law  of 
supply  and  demand ;  a  law  foundcd  in  nature,  inexorable 
and  immutable.  An  increase  of  her  wages  can  only  result 
from  an  increase  of  her  employments,  —  of  employments, 
too,  of  an  equally  indispensable  charactor  as  those  of  tlie 
other  sex. 

That  a  change  of  this  sort  is  fortunately  in  progress  in 
most  civilized  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States, 
is  apparent.  The  introduction  of  machinery  is  doing  much 
to  equalize  tlie  wages  of  the  two  sexcs.  Water  and  steam 
are  now  niade  to  accomplish  that  which  could  once  only  be 
done  by  human  strength,  leaving  the  residue  of  labor,  which 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  care,  and 
attention,  to  be  performed  by  persons  of.either  sex.  Hence, 
there  is  now  a  great  demand  for  the  labor  of  females  where 
there  was  once  none  at  all.  There  is  less  demand  for 
muscle,  and  more  for  mind :  this  brings  woman  nearer  an 
equality  with  man. 

In  the  department  of  education,  too,  the  sphere  of 
women's  labor  is  vastly  extcnded  within  the  last  forty 
years ;  and,  from  existing  indications,  the  present  Century 
will  not  close  before  a  considerable  part  of  the  business  of 
the  medical  profession  will  be  in  their  hands.  Women  are 
also  employed  extensively  in  public  Offices  and  trading  es- 
tablishmcnts. 

All  this  is  the  natural  result  of  our  civilization,  and 
especially  of  a  free  common-school  education.  In  a  great 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  same  advantages  are  furnished 
to  both  sexes.  The  conscquences  are,  that  as  the  females 
are  more  docile,  have  a  quicker  apprehension,  and  are  moro 
studious  generally,  they  acquire  a  bettor  education  m  our 
lower  schools  and  seminaries  than  the  other  sex. 
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ANOTHER  CLASSIFICATION  OP  WAGES. 

There  have  now  been  presented  most  of  the  considera- 
tions  we  have  room  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  subject  before 
HS,  and  in  somewhat  •  the  nsual  manner  of  arrangement. 
We  propose,  in  conclusion,  to  give  what  may  be  a  new,  but 
is,  as  we  think,  a  more  natural  and  scientific  Classification 
of  wages. 

Properly  considered,  wages  are  paid  for  three  different 
kinds  oi  power;  viz., — 

Ist,  Physical  power,  or  mere  muscular  effort  with  the 
spade,  shovcl,  hoe,  and  the  like ;  the  kind  of  labor  least  ele- 
vated above  that  of  the  horse  or  ox.  This  power  is  most 
plenty,  comes  by  nature,  costs  the  least,  and  is  therefore 
chcapcst.  It  would  be  so  regarded  theoretically :  it  is  so  prao- 
tically.     This  has  ever  been,  and  will  be,  the  lowest  priced. 

2d,  Mental  power.  Those  faculties  of  mind  that  give 
ability  to  manage  complicated  affairs,  the  general  Operations 
of  ngrieulture,  manufactiires,  commerce,  —  all  Services,  in 
fact,  tliat  requirc  the  exercisc  of  judgmcnt,  diserction,  re- 
llection,  calculation.  Such  power  is  more  rare  than  physical 
foroe.  It  will  therefore  command  a  higher  price,  especially 
in  a  progressive  State  of  socicty.  To  this  class  may  be 
rcferrcd  all  persons  of  natural  ingenuity,  inventors,  authors, 
and  meu  of  genius.  Such  often  receive  great  rewards.  In 
this  chiss  may  be  placed  the  greater  proportion  of  those  pro- 
fessional Services  which  are  subsidiary  to  production,  and 
indis{>ensable  to  its  füllest  development. 

To  prepare  mcn  for  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual 
powers,  a  considcrable  amount  of  education  and  training  is 
necessary.  Hcnce  such  powers  are  not  only  more  rare, 
but  more  expensive,  than  brüte  force,  and  therefore  right- 
fnlly  command  higher  compensation. 

^3d,  Moral  power.     As  man  advances  in  civilization ;  as 
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wealth,  its  great  concomitant,  increases;  and  social  com- 
binations  are  multiplied,  —  it  becomes  more  aiid  more 
necessary  that  important  trusts  should  devolve  ou  individ- 
uals  occupying  particular  stations.  With  all  the  checks 
and  securities  that  can  be  devised,  the  grcatest  reliance 
must  ever  be  placed  on  the  character  of  the  persoii  to  whom 
the  trust  is  committed.  Oftentimes  the  honor  and  interests 
of  vast  bodies  of  men  must  be  committed  to  a  single  band. 

Hence  arises  a  necessity  for  something  more  and  higher 
than  physical  and  mental  faculties  or  qualities  combined, — 
something  that  shall  furnish  a  guaranty,  irrespective  of  all 
contrivances,  that  these  high  trusts  shall  be  faithfully  dis- 
charged.  That  guaranty  is  found  in  the  moral  power  of 
the  individual, — ^the  power  which  gives  such  a  control  over 
appctites,  passions,  and  propensities  as  aflfords  assurance 
that  under  no  circumstances  of  trial  or  temptation  will  he 
ever  dcpart  from  the  strictest  line  of  duty.  This  confidence 
can  be  inspired  only  by  the  conviction  that  the  indiWdual  to 
be  trusted  has  firm,  abiding  principle  ;  that  he  will  be  hon- 
orable  and  true,  not  merely  because  it  is  for  his  immediate 
interest  to  do  so,  but  because  such  are  his  sentiments  and 
convictions  that  he  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  that  no  change  of 
circumstances  will  ever  induco  him  to  deviate  from  the  path 
of  rectitude. 

When  men  are  found  possessing  this  high  moral  power 
over  themselves  and  the  accidents  of  thcir  position,  tliey 
will,  of  course,  be  called  to  places  of  resi>onsibility  and 
tnist. 

Now,  as  such  men  are  more  rare  than  those  having  only 
physical  power,  or  physical  and  mental  power  combined, 
they  will  command  higher  !rewards,  —  the  highest  paid  for 
any  class  of  Services. 

The  merchant  must  often  intrust  all  his  fortune  to  a 
Single  confidential  clerk.  He  must  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  that  clerk  to  injure,  it  may  be  to  ruin,  if  he  will. 
Hence,  should  he  find  a  man  to  whom  of  all  others  he  is 
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willing  to  commit  tliis  power,  he  will  be  disposed  —  he  can 
afTord — to  give  him  large  wages.  The  ineorporated  Com- 
pany, with  its  capital  of  millions,  must  put  into  the  hauds 
of  its  officers,  sometimes  of  a  single  man,  its  whole  wealth. 
And,  aftcr  all  the  bonds  and  guaranties  that  can  be  devised, 
reliance  must  be  mainly  placed  upon  the  moral  character  of 
the  man. 

In  affairs  of  state,  in  the  highest  public  tnists,  how 
much  must  always  depend  on  personal  honor  and  integrity  I 
What  other  assurance  can  the  people  have,  that  their  ser- 
vant  may  not,  under  great  temptation,  prove  recreant  to 
duty,  and  injure  and  disgrace  himself  and  Ins  country? 
Looking  at  all  rewards  in  the  light  of  political  economy,  it 
is  here  that  we  find  the  highest  plane  of  human  cffort. 
•  It  may  be  objected  to  tliis  new  Classification  of  labor,  that 
we  confound  economic  with  moral  science,  and  depart  from 
our  appropriate  sphere.  We  reply,  that  men,  if  truly 
moral,  are  so  not  because  it  is  profitable,  not  because  it 
will  enlarge  the  value  of  their  Services,  but  because  it  is 
right,  because  they  love  integrity  for  its  own  sake.  This 
must  be  their  motive,  or  tlieir  morality  has  no  reliable  foun- 
dation.  Yet  from  this  cause  it  occurs  that  tlieir  Services 
are  morc  desirable,  and  they  will  receive  greater  remunera- 
tion,  —  will  be  paid  for  honesty  as  truly  as  for  intclligeuce, 
activity,  and  strength.  So  a  man  must  preserve  bis  health, 
if  he  would  receive  wages  for  even  the  lowest  form  of  labor; 
but  that  will  not  be  bis  motive.  The  lovc  of  life  and  the 
pleasures  of  health  will  form  the  graiid  consideration  in  liis 
mind  why  he  should  abstain  from  all  tliat  will  impair  his 
physical  energies ;  yet,  as  a  consequence,  he  secures  the 
ability  to  command  wages,  and.is  paid  for  his  abstinence 
and  discretion. 

We  cannot,  tlierefore,  acknowlcdge  the  validity  of  the 
objection  to  that  which  seems  to  us  the  most  natural  and 
scientific  Classification  of  wages. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LABOR    COMBINATIONS. 

In  connection  with  tlie  subject  of  wages,  it  seems  neces- 
sary  to  inquire  somewhat  in  regard  to  thc  riglits  of  the 
laborer,  siiice  upon  these  bis  compensation  must  to  some 
extent  depend. 

Under  a  government  acknowledging  the  rights  of  all  meii, 
the  laborer  must,  of  course,  have  the  same  rights  as  bis 
fellow-citizens,  neither  more  nor  less.  He  asks  no  favor, 
and  grants  none.  He  demands  the  same  justice,  the  same 
freedom,  accorded  to  others.  He  should  be  able,  so  far  as 
law  is  coneerned,  to  work  when  and  for  whom  he  chooses, 
and  for  such  consideration  as  he  can  get  in  the  great  com- 
petition  of  industry.  The  law  cannot  say  how  mucli  he 
sliall  accept  for  wages,  how  many  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work,  nor  how  much  the  employer  shall  give  bim. 
Each  is  leffc  perfectly  jree,  and  the  competition  is  simply 
between  labor  and  capital. 

But  the  laborer  is  not  under  Obligation  to  act  as  an  in- 
sulated  individual,  any  more  than  the  capitalist.  If  the 
latter  is  permitted,  and  even  authorized  and  oncouraged, 
to  combine  with  bis  fellows  in  order  to  enhance  the  power 
and  profits  of  capital,  it  is  equally  the  right  of  the  laborer 
to  do  the  same,  and  equally  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to 
give  bim  any  facilities  for  doing  this  he  may  justly  deniand. 

If  capital  is  incorporated,  labor  should  liave  the  same 
privilege.  K  favors  in  any  case  are  awarded  to  one  party, 
they  should  certahily  be  furnished  to  the  other. 

Laborers,  then,  may  combine,  if  they  deem  it  best  to  act 
in  concert  in  regard  to  their  interests. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  form  associations  for  mutual 
benefit.     In  England,  thcse  "friendly  societies,"  as  they 
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are  called,  are  numerous,  and  often  exert  a  very  happy 
influence.  They  are  formed  for  a  great  variety  of  specified 
objccts.     One  class,  for  example,  provide, — 

Ist,  For  assisting  members  when  they  are  obliged  to 
travel  in  search  of  employinent. 

2d,  For  granting  temporary  relief  to  members  in  dis- 
tressed  cireumstances. 

3d,  For  tlie  relief  and  maintenance  of  members  in  case 
of  blindness,  lameness,  or  bodily  hurt  through  aeeident. 

4th,  For  the  purchase  of  necessaries  to  be  supplied  to 
the  members. 

5th,  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  members  against 
loss  by  disease  or  death  of  cattle  employed  in  trade  or 
agriculture. 

6th,  For  the  purpose  of  accumulating  at  interest,  for  the 
use  of  the  member,  the  surplus  fund  remaining  after  pro- 
viding  for  his  assurance. 

Some  societies  provide  for  a  variety  of  other  contingen- 
eies, — sickness,  old  age,  and  death.  These  associations 
are  so  numerous  and  important  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
governmcnt  has  appointed  a  registrar  (John  Tidd  Pratt, 
Esq.)  for  their  gencral  supervision,  and  his  rejSorts  are 
annually  made  to  Parliament.  All  associations  like  these, 
if  properly  managed,  have  a  tendency,  not  only  to  relievc 
the  misfortunes  of  the  laboring  classes,  but  to  enhance  their 
wagcs  by  making  tliem  more  independent. 

Societies  are  also  formed  for  the  difüision  of  intolligcnce 
amongst  these  classes,  and  for  their  moral  and  social  eleva- 
tion,  —  like  temperance  associations,  lyceums,  mechanics' 
Institutes,  <fec.  These,  too,  have  the  effect  to  influence 
favorably  the  rate  of  wages,  since  they  tcnd  to  bring  labor- 
ers more  upon  a  level  with  the  more  favored  classes,  to 
increase  their  intelligence,  and  especially  to  divert  them 
from  low  and  dcgrading  occupations  and  amusements. 

Associations  of  this  kind  will,  in  the  progress  of  events, 
iindoubtedly  contribute  more  and  more  towards  an  equal 
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distribiition  of  the  wealth  which  labor  produces  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  capital,  providod  they  are  formed  for  proper  pur- 
poses,  and  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner. 

TRADES'   UNIONS. 

One  of  the  forms  in  which  these  associations  make  their 
appearance  is  that  of  trades'  unions.  Tlie  principal  object 
of  thcsc,  generally,  is  tlie  increase  of  wages.  The  diflfer- 
ent  trades  often  combine  for  this  purpose,  and  cndeavor 
to  fix  the  rato  at  which  they  will  work;  This,  it  would 
seem,  they  have  an  undonbted  right  to  do :  whcther  it  be 
good  policy  is  another  question. 

Men  may  mutually  agrce,  for  example,  that  they  will  work 
only  ten  hours  per  day,  and  will  have  two  doUars  per  day 
as  wages.  All  who  voluntarily  join  such  an  agrecment  are 
in  honor  boiind  to  keep  it ;  and,  if  the  association  binds 
itself  to  Support  those  who  are  turned  out  of  employment, 
they  have  also  the  undoubted  right  so  to  do. 

But,  while  all  this  is  conceded,  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  a 
member  violates  the  rules  of  the  society,  his  associates  may 
inflict  any  punishment  upon  him  for  doing  so,  except  such 
as  the  law  of  the  land  authorizes.  A  trade'«  union  is  not 
an  Imperium  in  imperio.  It  has  all  the  rights  which  eacli 
individual  member  has,  and  no  more.  Hence  any  attempt 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  such  dclinquent  is  as  much  an 
infringement  of  his  rights,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  country, 
as  if  it  were  done  by  an  individual. 

Again :  nor  has  a  trade's  union  any  right  whatever, 
moral  or  legal,  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  those  of  their 
craft  who  do  not  choose  to  enter  into  their  association.  If 
such  |)ersons  prefer  to  work  at  a  less  rate  of  wages  than  that 
established  in  the  tariff  of  the  union  rather  than  not  work 
at  all,  they  have  the  most  unquestionable  right  to  do  so ; 
and  any  attempt  to  prevent  them  by  brüte  force  is  an  in- 
fringement of  personal  rights  which  government  is  bound  to 
resist  to  the  utmost.     Such  an  act  is  merely  the  act  of  a 
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mob,  and  has  no  justification.  Nay,  more :  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment,  where  these  very  men  who  have  thus  combined 
are  Citizens,  willi  the  right  of  suffrage,  and,  in  common  with 
others,  elect  thosc  who  cnact  the  laws  under  which  they 
live,  any  outrage  of  this  kind  is  an  overt  act  of  moral  trea- 
son  against  republican  institutions.  It  is  a  Virtual  declara- 
tion  that  these  institutions  have  failed,  and  mu^t  fail,  to  give 
adequate  protection,  and  therefore  these  aggrieved  parties 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  violence ;  in  other  words,  to  over- 
ride  the  government,  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws. 

STRIKES. 

The  foregoing  argument  Covers  the  whole  ground  of  right 
or  wrong  in  regard  to  strikes. 

Members  of  a  trade's  union,  believing  that  their  wages 
are  inadequate  or  less  than  their  employers  can  well  afford, 
by  mutual  agreement  strike  for  higher  wages.  If  not  grant- 
ed,  they  tum  out.  To  produce  effect,  and  aid  in  obtaining 
what  tliey  demand,  they  parade  the  streets  with  banners 
and  music.  Very  well,  so  far ;  for  other  associations  do  the 
same,  wlienever  they  see  fit.  If  these  demonstrations  do 
not  interfere  with  the  general  avocations  and  pursuits  of  the 
public,  tlierc  can  be  no  reasonable  complaint.  Tlie  economy 
and  Utility  of  such  demonstrations  is  another  matter ;  but 
the  right  to  make  thcm  need  not  bc  disputcd. 

But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  a  procession,  instcad  of 
peaccably  passing  through  the  streets,  proceeds  to  compel 
by  force  every  person  engaged  in  a  particular  trade  to  quit 
bis  employment,  the  casc  is  entirely  altered.  The  proces- 
sion has  become  a  lawlcss  mob,  and  is  to  be  dealt  with 
like  any  other  body  of  men  disturbing  the  public  pcace. 

All  demonstrations  of  violence,  of  this  kind,  are  in  utter 
antagonism,  not  only  to  the  institutions  of  society  in  gen- 
eral, but  to  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  tlie  party 
wliich  makes  them.  They  do  barm,  and  only  barm,  in  the 
long-run,  both  cconomically  and  morally,  and  degrade,  in- 
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stead  of  elevating,  the  laboring  classes,  who  really  havo 
much  to  liope  from  their  associations  of  various  kinds,  if 
they  be  peacefully  and  properly  conducted.  Therc  is  iio 
oiie  tliiiig  by  which  the  interests  of  the  laborer  caii  be  more 
effectually  promoted  than  by  associations  for  good  and  use- 
ful  purposcs,  managed  in  a  sensible  and  beconiing  manner ; 
and,  on  economical  as  well  as  moral  and  social  considera- 
tions,  tliey  woiild  then  be  worthy  the  approbation  and  pat- 
ronage  of  the  capitalist,  whose  interests  wonld  be  i)romoted 
thereby :  but  it  sliould  ever  be  remembered  that  individu- 
ality  is  to  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible,  since  the 
more  there  is  of  individual  responsibility,  socially  and  politi- 
cally,  tlie  better;  the  less  men  are  called  upon  to  resign 
their  freedom  of  action  and  personal  relianco  and  choice  in 
the  varions  duties  and  emergencies  of  life,  the  more  advan- 
tageons  to  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

But  strikes  cannot  permanently  raise  the  rate  of  wages. 
Combinations  of  workmen,  taking  advantage  of  the  peculiar 
State  of  trade  when  commodities  are  in  great  demand,  may, 
for  tlie  moment,  extort,  from  tlie  necessities  of  their  em- 
ployers,  an  addition  to  their  compensation  ;  but  they  gain  no 
substantial  advantage.  AVTien  trade  becomes  dull,  they  are 
certain  to  bc  placed  again  in  the  power  of  the  employer. 
Especially  is  it  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  workmen, 
where  by  strikes  they  have  forced  out  of  employment  large 
numbcrs,  wliom  they  are  obliged  to  support  out  of  previous 
accumulations.  In  such  cases,  they  consume  tlieir  own 
little  savings,  injure  the  interests  of  tliose  who  have  em- 
ployed  them,  and  render  them  less  able  to  pay  wages  in  the 
futurc. 

Freedom,  protection,  and  justice  are  what  labor  needs, 
and  must  have,  or  its  condition  will  be  depressed,  and  its 
productiveness  diminished.  With  freedom,  the  laborer  cau 
work  for  whom  he  will :  with  the  ballot,  he  can  insure  to 
hiniself  and  his  interests  protection  and  justice. 

18 
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CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  in  which  thosc  who  dopend 
upoii  wages  may  scciire  very  great  advantages  to  tliemselves ; 
viz.,  by  co-operative  associations,  forftied  for  trading  or  in- 
diistrial  purposes.  These  are  already  somewhat  extensively 
introdueed  into  tlie  United  States  ;  and,  so  far  as  are  knowii, 
have  been  attended  witli  a  good  degree  of  snccess.  Mr. 
Fawcett  (now  M.P.),  in  bis  "  Manual  of  Political  Econo- 
my,"  bas  given  a  very  füll  and  interesting  aecount  of  tbe 
Operation  of  ccrtain  co-operative  societies  in  Europe,  from 
wliicb  we  extract  tbe  following :  — 

"  The  co-operative  movement  in  England  was  first  commenced 
at  Rochdale.*  About  1844,  a  few  working-men  in  that  town  sus- 
pected,  and  no  doubt  justly  so,  that  they  were  paying  a  high  price 
for  tea,  sugar,  and  other  such  articlcis,  when  they,  at  the  same  time, 
believed  they  were  not  free  from  adulteration.  They  therefore  said, 
*  Why  should  we  not  club  together  sufficient  amongst  ourselve^  to 
purchase  a  ehest  of  tea  and  a  hogshead  of  sugar  from  some  whole- 
sale  shop  in  Manchester  ?  *  Tliis  they  did ;  and  each  one  of  their 
number  was  supplied  with  tea  and  sugar  from  this  common  stock, 
paying  rcady  money  for  it,  and  giving  the  same  price  for  it  they  had 
been  cliarged  at  the  shops.  When  all  the  tea  and  sugar  had  thus 
been  sold,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  money  thus  roalized  amongst 
tboms<'lves,  in  proportion  to  tlie  capital  each  had  subscribed.  They 
fourid,  to  their  surprise,  that  a  large  profit  ha^l  been  realized.  TJie 
grc'at  a<lvantage  of  the  plan  became  self-evident ;  for  not  only  were 
they  provided  with  a  lucrative  investment  for  their  savings,  but 
they  obtained  unadulterated  tea  and  sugar  at  the  same  prices  they 
had  beeil  previoiisly  obliged  to  pay  for  the  same  artieles  when  their 
quality  was  deteriorate<l  by  all  kiiids  of  adulteration.  A  fresh  stock 
ot"  Iva  and  sugar  was,  uf  course,  purchased.  Other  laborers  were 
quickly  attracted  to  joiii  the  plan,  and  subscribe  their  savings  ;  sooii 
the  Society  Wiis  sufficiently  extended  to  justify  them  in  taking  a 
room,  which  they  used  as  a  störe,  and  the  success  of  the  plan  fully 
kept  pace  with  its  enlargement. 

♦  The  residence  of  John  Bright,  M.P.,  and  where  his  fainily  carry  on  a 
large  manulucturing  business.  A.  W. 
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*'  In  1850),  tliis  Society,  now  famous  as  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  pos- 
sessed  a  capitxil  of  about  £12,800.  The  business  was  not  long 
restricte<i  to  articles  of  grocery :  bread,  meat,  and  clothing  were  all 
8old  on  the  »ame  plan.  Their  capital  so  rapidly  increased,  that  they 
were  soon  enabled  to  erect  expensive  flour-mills ;  and  a  supply  of 
pure  bread,  as  well  as  unadulterate<l  tea,  was  thus  insured.  Dur- 
ing  the  last  few  years,  this  Pioneers'  society  has  attracted  frequent 
public  attention ;  for  it  has  gradually  grown  into  a  vast  commercial 
institution,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  trades.  At  the  present 
time  (18()3),  its  capital  is  £32,000,  the  amount  of  business  done  is 
£170,000,  and  the  profits  realized  twenty  per  cent  The  general 
management  of  this  society,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  profits  are 
distributed,  are  both  excellently  arranged.  A  ready-money  System 
is  so  scrupulously  adhered  to,  that  even  a  large  shareholder  cannot 
make  the  sraallest  purchase  on  credit^  The  managers  of  the  busi- 
ness are  chosen  by  the  general  body  of  shareholders ;  and,  in  almost 
every  case,  an  excellent  selection  has  been  made.  Tlie  accounts  are 
made  up  quarterly,  and  placed  before  the  general  meeting.  Lon- 
don accountants  have  audited  tliese  accounta ;  and  they  express  a 
unaninious  opinion  that  no  business  in  the  country  is  better  con- 
ducted.  With  regard  toclistribution  of  the  profits,  a  sufficient  sum 
is  at  first  allotted  to  pay  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent  on  the  capital ; 
the  remaining  profits  are  divided  on  the  following  plan:  Every 
person,  when  he  purchases  goods,  receives  one  or  more  tin  tickets, 
on  which  is  recorded  the  amount  of  his  purchases.  At  the  end  of 
ev(?ry  quarter,  each  person  brings  tliese  tin  tickets,  which  form  the 
record  of  his  aggregate  purchases ;  and  tlie  remaining  profits  are 
distributed  in  pro{)ortion  to  the  aggregate  amount  which  each  indi- 
vidual  has  expended  at  tlie  störe.  Thirteen  pence  in  the  pound 
(e<|ual  to  about  five  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  amount  purchased) 
is  the  average  amount  which,  in  this  manner,  is  received  as  a  draw- 
back." 

Professor  Fawcett  then  proceeds  to  give  the  causes  of 
this  reiiiarkable  fiiiaiicial  success :  — 

"  The  ready-money  System,  invariably  adopted  by  these  societies, 
has  probably  promoted  their  prosperity  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance.  All  bad  debts  are  tlius  avoided ;  and,  where  credit  is  not 
given,  a  certain  amount  of  business  can  be  transacted  with  much 
less  capital  than  would  be  required  if  large  sums  were  locked  up  in 
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book-debts.  Under  a  ready-money  System,  the  same  capital  may  be 
tumed  over  perhaps  twenty  times  a  year ;  and,  if  one  per  cent  only 
is  realized  upon  such  transaction,  the  capital  will  sum  an  aggregate 
profit  of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When  goods 
are  sold  for  ready  money,  they  can  be  bought  for  ready  money  from 
Wholesale  dealers.  This  is  always  a  guaranty  that  the  purchases 
will  be  made  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Again :  the  sharehold- 
ers  of  the  society  form  a  nucleus  of  customers ;  and  therefore,  di- 
rectly business  is  commenced,  a  certain  amount  of  trade  is  iusured. 
If  an  individual  commeuces  business,*  he  must  attract  customers 
either  by  advertising  or  costly  shop-fronts ;  he  is  compelled  to  con- 
duct  bis  business  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  where  rents  are  ex- 
tremely  high :  but  a  co-operative  society  is  saved  all  these  expenses. 
Its  shareholders  are  its  customers ;  it  therefore  need  not  advertise ; 
it  does  not  require  a  showy  building ;  Ibr  its  position  is  rather  in  the 
centre  of  the  homes  of  the  lalwring  population.  These  and  other 
advantages  sufficiently  account  for  the  large  profits  which  have 
been  realized,  not  only  by  the  Rochdale  co-operative  störe,  but  by  a 
great  number  of  similar  societies,  situated  in  almost  every  other  part 
of  the  country." 

The  aiithor  here  emimerates  a  long  list  of  different  places 
in  wlüeh  these  Stores  are  established,  as  Manchester,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Dover,  Blackburn,  &c.  He  then  proceeds  to 
State  some  of  the  advantages  of  these  institutions :  — 

'*  The  advantages  w^hich  the  working  classes  derive  from  a  co- 
operiitive  störe  are  appareut.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  provides  them  with 
a  most  eligible  Investment  for  their  savings.  This  is  import^mt, 
because  the  abseucc  of  good  opjwrtunities  for  iuvesting  small  sav- 
ings operates  jwwerfully  to  iucrease  the  improvidence  of  the  poor." 

Again,  he  says :  — 

"  The  co-operative  principle,  when  applied  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures,  enables  the  laborer  to  support  bis  industry  with  bis  own 
capital,  and,  in  this  mauner,  to  rise  from  the  mere  Status  of  a  hired 
laborer.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  societies  promote  a 
most  heahhy  social  intercourse  betweeu  workmen;  for,  at  frequent 
meetings,  the  shareholders  consult  each  other  upon  matters  of  busi- 
ness. They  have  to  show  their  discrimination  in  selecting  the  proper 
persons  to  be  managers ;  and,  in  fact,  the  experience  of  the  Roch- 
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dale  Store  proves  that  a  co-operative  society  can  succeed  in  carry- 
ing  out  many  a  social  improvement,  which  would  uot  otherwise  be 
introdnced.  Thns,  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  profits  realized 
at  Rochdale  siipport  an  excellent  reading-room  and  library,  which 
the  sharehohlers,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  families,  are  permitted 
to  use  gratuitonsly ;  the  society  organizes  excursions,  and  oflen  per- 
fonns  some  uuited  work  of  charity :  not  long  siuce,  its  members 
presented  a  magnilicent  drinking-fountain  to  their  fellow-townsmen. 
A  co-operative  störe  may,  moreover,  become  a  particularly  power- 
fiil  agent  in  benefiting  the  working  classes,  l)ecause  it  can  be  con- 
ductod  on  the  smallest  possible  scale.  The  exi>eriment  can  be  made 
without  involving  any  exponse  :  any  half-dozen  working-men  may 
try  the  plan,  as  it  was  tried  in  1844  at  Rochdale,  by  clubbing  to- 
gether  sufficient  to  purchase  a  ehest  of  tea  from  a  wholesale  grocer. 
If  their  first  eflPort  is  successfiil,  they  may  gradually  develop  their 
plan,  until,  at  length,  it  becomes  a  great  and  important  trading  es- 
tablishment." 

The  same  \iTiter  gives  the  following  account  of  an  indus- 
trial  co-operative  association :  — 

"  A  small  society  of  co-operative  masons  was  established  in  1848, 
in  Paris.  This  society  was  reproached  for  holding  certain  political 
opinions,  and  the  govemment  attompted  to  discourage  it  by  reftis- 
ing  to  loan  any  capital.  This  intended  hostility  secure<l  its  ftiture 
success ;  for  the  societies  which  were  assisted  by  the  govemment, 
in  almost  every  instance,  proved  to  be  failures.  The  co-operative 
masons  en<lured  many  vicissitudes ;  and,  in  the  year  18o2,  they  de- 
termined  to  re-organize  their  society.  It  then  consisted  of  only  sev- 
enteen  memiKTs,  and  borrowed  no  capital.  They  resolved  to  create 
a  capital,  by  dejwsiting  in  a  common  ehest  one-tenth  of  their  <laily 
eamiiigs.  At  the  end  of  tlie  first  yair.  a  capital  of  fourteen  pounds 
and  ten  Shillings  was  in  this  mnnnor  created.  At  the  end  of  1854, 
the  capital  had  incn^ased  to  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds ;  and, 
in  18C0,  consiste<l  of  one  hundred  and  seven  members,  and  the  cap- 
ital possessed  by  them  was  fourteen  thousand  and  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  Hotel  Fould,  the  Ilötel  Rouher,  the  Hotel  Fres- 
cati,  &C.,  &c,  were  erected  by  this  iudustriai  association.  At 
the  present  time,  these  co-operative  masons  are  building  an  hotel 
for  ^I.  Girardin,  on  the  Boulevard  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  an 
hotel  at  Montrouge,  for  M.  Pacotte.     No  lalx)rers,  except  the  share- 
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holders,  are  employed  by  the  society.  The  laborers  are  paid  the 
ordinary  wages,  current  in  the  trade,  and  the  net  profits  real- 
ized  are  proportioned  in  the  following  manner :  two-fifths  of  these 
profits  form  a  fimd,  from  wliich  the  annual  dividend  is  paid ;  and 
the  remaining  three-fifths  are  appropriated  to  provide  an  extra  bo- 
nus  on  labor.  The  bonus  each  laborer  thus  receives  is  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  labor  he  has  performed  throughout  the  year.  No 
aiTangements  that  could  be  devised  would  more  powerfully  promote 
the  efficiency  of  labor.  This  is  the  secret  of  tlie  remarkable  suc- 
cess  achieved  by  this  society." 

Thc.advantages  of  these  associatioiis  is  fiirther  stated,  as 
follows :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  laborers  receive 
the  whole  profits  which  result  from  their  industry ;  for  they  supply 
the  capital  which  is  required.  Another  most  important  effect  seems 
likely  to  result  from  these  associations ;  for  they  appear  to  hold  out 
a  fair  prospeCt  of  correcting  a  very  disadvantiigeous  teudency,  which 
is  associated  with  the  present  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth.  For 
we  have  previously  remarked  that  each  year  the  production  of 
wealth  is  conducted  on  a  greater  scale :  manufactories  are  enlarged, 
farms  are  extended  in  area,  and  in  every  branch  of  industry  there 
are  those  that  seem,  from  tlie  vory  vastness  of  their  capital,  to  mo- 
nopolize  the  additioual  profit,  and  thus  compel  the  smaller  producer 
to  succumb.  Honce,  each  year  it  becomos  more  difficult  for  the 
laborer  to  engage  in  any  industry  on  bis  own  account.  .  .  .  Heuce, 
the  industry  of  the  country  must  be  conducted  by  two  distinct  class- 
es ;  naniely,  employers  who  supply  the  capital,  and  workmen  who 
})rovide  labor ;  unless  tliose  who  labor  agree  to  form  themselves 
into  associations,  and  subscribe  amongst  themselves  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  carry  on  prorluction  upon  a  large  scale.  It  must  be  quite 
evident,  that  co-operative  trading  establishmonts,  when  successful, 
as  it  were  intensify  many  advantages  which  lalx)rers  derive  from 
co-operative  stores.  But  we  have  separately  doscriluHl  these  two 
classes  of  institutions,  because  we  think  that  the  succevSs  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  imperilled  by  many  circumstances  which  do  not  afiect 
the  latter.  In  fact,  we  have  already  stated,  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
co-operative  störe,  success  may  almost  be  guaranteed.  .  .  .  But  the 
case  is  very  different  with  regard  to  a  co-operative  society  carrying 
on  some  branch  of  industry  for  profit." 
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This  the  writer  shows  to  be  more  hazardous.  Hc  gives, 
in  connection  with  this,  a  statemeut  of  a  veiy  successfiil 
agricultural  co-oi)crative  eiiterprise,  commcnced  some  thirty 
years  siuce,  in  whieh  the  results  wero  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory. 

The  description  hcre  given,  by  Professor  Fawcett,  of  co- 
operative  societies  abroad,  funiishes  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  feasibility,  and  the  great  advantages  the  laboring  class- 
es  may  derive  from  them.  If  tnie  to  their  interests,  they 
will  direet  their  attention  to  the  formation  of  such  associa- 
tions  in  this  country.  By  so  doing,  they  will  violate  no 
legal  enactment,  in  no  way  disturb  the  public  pcace,  or  in- 
terfere  with  the  laws  of  trade.  They  will  simply  avail  them- 
selves  of  their  just  rights,  for  the  use  of  the  power  which 
legitimately  belongs  to  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROFITS. 

By  the  term  "  profits,"  we  moan  that  share  of  wealth  which, 
in  the  general  distribution,  falls  to  thgse  who  eflFect  an  ad- 
vantageous  union  between  labor  and  capital. 

All  wealth,  being  the  product  of  labor  and  capital,  would 
be  divided  between  them,  were  it  not  necessary  that  still 
another  agont  should  take  part  in  production  ;  viz.,  an 
emjjloyer,  manager,  undertaker*  (entrepreneur^^  prqjector, 
contractor,  business  man,  merchant,  manufacturer,  famier, 
or  whatever  eise  he  may  be  called,  wliose  Services  are  indis- 
pensable. 

Capital  cannot  move  itself ;  labor  camiot  command  capi- 

•  "  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  says  J.  Stuart  Mill,  "  that  this  word,  in  this  sense, 
is  not  familiär  to  the  English  car.  French  political  economists  eiyoy  a  great 
advantage  in  belog  able  to  speak  of  Us  projUs  de  Ventrtpreneur." 
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tal,  and  thcrefore  has  little  power :  hence  the  necossity  for 
an  employer,  or  biisiness  man,  to  effect  a  union,  and  put  both 
in  successful  Operation.  Capital  without  labor  is  an  infant ; 
labor  without  capital,  a  cripple. 

The  parties,  then,  to  produetion  are,  (1)  the  laborcr ;  (2) 
the  capitalist ;  (3)  the  employer,  or  manager.  Each  has  a 
distinet  province,  and  a  separate  intcrest ;  and  each  must 
reccive  his  reward,  or  share  of  the  general  product. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  natural  division  of  the  subjeet. 
To  confound  the  capitalist  with  the  employer,  as  often  is 
done,  throws  the  whole  matter  into  confusion.  There  is  no 
occasion  whatever  for  this.  The  man  who  owns  the  capital, 
and  receives  his  compensation  for  its  use  in  the  shape  of 
reut,  or  interest ;  the  laborer,  who  applies  muscular  or  men- 
tal power  to  the  produetion  of  value ;  and  the  man  who,  as 
employer  or  manager,  relieves  the  first  from  the  anxiety  and 
risks  of  trade,  and  furnishcs  the  secoiid  with  the  mcans  by 
which  alone  he  can  work  to  advantage,  —  are  separate  per- 
sons,  with  distinet  interests. 

The  capitalist,  as  such,  has  no  share  in  the  profits  of  busi- 
ness.  He  does  nothing  but  loan  his  wcalth,  which,  by  the 
valuc  of  its  Services,  brings  him  an  incomc,  in  the  shape  of 
rent  for  real,  or  hitercst  for  personal  estatc.*  If  he  is  care- 
ful  in  regard  to  the.  sccurities  he  takes  or  the  credit  he 
gives,  it  is  of  no  immcdiate  consequence  to  him  whether 
trade  is  duU  or  brisk,  whether  profits  are  high  or  low ;  but, 
of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  capitalist  has  a  general  interest 
in  the  profits  of  business,  to  this  extent, —  that  uiiloss  prof- 
its, in  the  long-run  and  on  the  average,  are  such  that  the 
business  man  can  afford  to  pay  the  usual  rate  of  interest, 
the  compensation  of  the  capitalist,  or  his  share  ui  the  geneml 
distribution,  must  be  reduced.  He  must  reut  or  loan  his 
capital  011  such  terms  as  those  who  employ  it  can  afford, 

*  The  term  "  personal  estate,"  in  digtinction  from  real  estate  (land,  build- 
ings,  and  the  like),  is  generally  used  in  the  United  States  to  describe  every 
kind  of  movable  proi)erty,  and  all  evidences  of  debt. 
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over  and  above  all  the  charges  and  hazard  of  busincss,  be- 
sides  inaking  a  satisfactory  profit.  On  the  other  band,  to 
the  employer,  in  whatever  department  of  business,  the  ques- 
tion  of  profits  is  vital.  His  success  depends  upon  tlio 
amouut  he  can  secure,  aftcr  meeting  all  his  necessary  ex- 
pcnditures  for  labor,  rent,  intcrest,  taxes,  insurance,  bad 
debts,  &c. 

It  often  happens  that  the  employer  (manufacturer,  mer- 
chant,  <fec.)  is  the  owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  capital 
used.  Tliis  in  no  wise  alters  the  case  ;  for  then  he  reeeives 
income  both  for  his  capital  and  his  labor,  or  efforts.  He 
saves  all  the  interest  he  would  othcrwise  pay  to  the  capi- 
talist ;  he  pays  interest  to  himself.  He  may  own  the  build- 
ings  he  oecupies ;  and  in  so  far  he  is  a  capitalist,  paying 
rent  to  himsel'f. 

It  is,  then,  by  this  triple  alliance  of  enterprise,  capital,  and 
labor  that  all  production  is  effected ;  and  between  them,  in 
the  final  result,  it  should  be  shared.  The  economical  ques- 
tion  is,  How  shall  an  equitable  division  be  attained  ? 

We  have  previously  said,  in  relation  to  capital  aud  labor, 
that  tliere  must  be  a  just  proportion  of  each  to  the  most  effi- 
cient  production, — sufficient  labor  for  the  capital,  and  capital 
for  the  labor :  so  there  must  be  sufficient  enterprise,  busi- 
ness talent,  and  tact  to  use  both  ;  and  the  several  parties 
must  be  left  to  act  voluntarily,  under  the  instinots  of  human 
nature  and  the  laws  of  value.  Indeed,  the  great  difTerence 
in  the  wealth  of  natioiis  is  made  by  the  business  class :  mind 
is  more  effective  than  muscle.  Each  party,  too,  must  be 
protected  in  his  just  rights,  and  be  insured  against  the  en- 
croachmcnts  of  the  other.  No  advantage  should  l)e  giveu 
by  legal  enactments  to  either.  The  capitalist  should  be  free 
to  loau  his  money  to  whom  he  will,  and  at  whatever  rate  ho 
can  get ;  the  employd,  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases,  and  at 
such  compensation  as  he  can  obtain  by  the  compctition  of 
eniploycrs.  If  the  laws  allow  capitalists,  by  concentratiiig 
their  wealth,  to  increase  its  power,  laborers  should  have  an 
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equal  right  to  combine  their  efforts ;  and  employers  should 
be  free  to  secure  tlie  Services  of  either,  on  the  best  terms 
they  call. 

With  Ulis  pcrfect  equality,  each  will  certaiiily  obtain  the 
share  that  belongs  to  him.  Laws  in  regard  to  this,  as  all 
other  propcrty  relations,  are  not  needed  to  direct  human  in- 
dustry,  bat  to  control  human  passion  ;  to  prevent  one  party 
from  trespassing  uiK)n  the  rights  of  the  other. 

All  thesc  parties  are  equally  necessary.  In  one  respect, 
labor  has  the  advantage,  since  it  can  accomplish  a  little 
Avithout  capital,  while  capital  can  produce  nothing  without 
labor.  On  the  other  band,  capital  can  rest,  without  extiiio- 
tion  ;  while  labor,  if  not  employed,  will  soon  perish  by  star- 
vation. 

It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  the  profits  of  capital,  in- 
stead  of  the  profits  of  business.  This  is  a  mistake  which 
confounds  necessary  distinctions.  The  profits  of  trade,  or 
business,  are  to  be  reckoned  upon  the  aniount  tratisaded^  not 
upon  the  capital  employed.  The  difference  between  the  two 
modes  is  uften  very  great. 

Wc  give  the  following  table  as  an  Illustration  of  what  we 
mean:  — 

An  lüuMratiun  of  the  Difference  of  ProßU  as  comjmted  on  the  Otpital  im]J*njtd  or 
the  Business  transacttJ, 


CAriTAL 
XUl'JLOYKD. 


R«t<»  of  Profit» 
on  baltf». 


$100,000  ;  $500,000    16  per  Cent 


20.000 
lO.ooo 
50,000 


1. -»(1.000    10 

30,»K)0  ,  30 

300,000  I    6 


OroM 
ProfiU. 


$75,000 

15.000 

9,000 

17,600 


ExprnMea,  I 

inHuillng     Xetrroflt». 
Intcrest, 


$25,000 
7,500 
2,000  I 


Not  ProflKi. 
If  ri*<  kniii-d 
on  Capital. 


500  .l37J„ 
7,000  j  70  „ 


7,500   10,000  I  20 


Net  rn>fitii. 

Ifnrk..n..| 

Oll  ItUBiiicM 

duii«>. 


10  per  ceut 


26?, 
21, 


The  actual  transactions  of  business  presciit  an  endless 
variety,  of  wliich  the  above  may  be  takcn  as  samples. 

Tlie  objcct  aimed  at  by  the  business  man  is  to  get  as 
large  a  not  profit  to  himself  as  possiblo,  iiTCspective  of  tho 
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per  centum  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  On  his  capi- 
tal,  if  borrowed,  he  pays  the  interest ;  if  he  owns  it,  he  coin- 
putes  the  interest  as  a  part  of  his  expenses,  reckoning  the 
lattcr  as  the  income  on  his  capital. 

RATE   OF   PROFITS. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
to  a  dechne  in  the  rate  of  profits  ;  i.e.,  as  has  just  been  said, 
of  profits  lipon  business  done. 

Ist,  From  the  acceleration  of  exchanges,  or  the  rapidity 
with  which  capital  is  uscd  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
saine  absolute  remuneration  can  be  obtained  with  less 
Charge  on  each  transaction. 

2d,  From  the  increasing  numbcr  of  those  who,  by  educa- 
tion  and  training,  are  qualified  for  independent  business. 

3d,  From  increasing  facilities  for  intercourse  by  steam, 
on  land  and  sea,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  intelligence 
in  regard  to  priccs  and  markets. 

The  rate  of  profit  can  never  be  arbitrarily  fixed  where 
there  is  free  competition,  any  more  than  the  wages  of  labor ; 
yet  in  a  given  country,  or  mart  of  trade,  there  may  be  an 
actual  average  rate  which  all  individuals  strive  to  attain ; 
say,  for  example,  ten  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
individual  obtains  all  he  can.  He  does  this,  especially  in 
places  of  large  trade,  by  charging  as  much  advance  on  evcry 
article  as  he  finds  it  will  bear.  If  his  rate  is  too  high,  he 
will  find  his  custora  fall  off;  or,  if  he  has  customers,  they 
will  be  of  a  hazardous  class,  by  whose  delinquencies  he  will 
lose  more  than  he  can  gain  by  their  patronage.  Then, 
again,  it  is  practically  true,  that  scarce  any  two  commodities 
pay  the  same  profit ;  some,  it  may  be,  only  two,  somo  ten, 
some  twcnty  per  cent.  And,  furthcr,  while  in  the  same 
Street  one  man  sells  his  goods  at  ten  per  cent,  another  is 
selling  at  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  is  making  a  larger 
amount  of  net  profits  at  that.     Why  is  this  ? 

Firstj  The  latter  buys  more  shrewdly.     Secondlt/j  he  car- 
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ries  on  his  business  more  by  bis  own  eflTorts,  and  with  less 
expense ;  and,  lastly^  sells,  as  he  will  be  likely  to  do,  to  re- 
liable  men,  who  most  certainly  discover  where  they  can  pur- 
chase  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

RAPIDITY   OP  EXCHANGE. 

The  necessary  rate  of  profit  dcpcnds  greatly  on  the  rapid- 
ity  of  sales,  as  compared  with  the  capital  employed  and  the 
expcnsc  of  conducting  business. 

Tliis  may  bc  shown  in  the  foUowing  illustration :  — 

A,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  which  he  turns  every  six  months, 
charges  twenty  per  cent  profit. 

B,  with  same  amount,  turns  his  capital  once  in  tlu-ee  months,  at 
fifleen  per  cent. 

C,  with  same  amount,  turns  his  capital  every  thirty  days,  at 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Result :  —  A  sells  $20,000  at  20  per  cent $4,000 

Interest  on  capital $600 

Reut 600 

Labor  and  other  expenses 800       «  qoo 

A's  net  profit $2,000 

B  sells  $40,000  at  15  per  cent $6,000 

Interest  on  capital $600 

Rent 600 

Labor,  &c 1,200       ^  ^o^ 

B's  net  profit $3,600 

C  sells  $120,000  at  7i  per  cent $9,000 

Interest  on  capital $600 

Rent 600 

Labor,  &c. 2,500       3  700 

C's  net  profit $5,300 

Large  sales,  with  small  profits,  or  a  rapid  turning  of  capi- 
tal, is  the  natural  tendency  of  trade,  as  population  and 
wealth  increase,  and  espccially  as  credits  are  diminished. 
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Those  who  seil  for  casli  have  immcnsely  tlie  advantage  of 
tliose  who  give  long  credits,  particularly  under  a  mixed 
currency,  which  so  largely  increases  the  liazards  of  trade. 

In  those  communitie^  in  which  the  people  are  generally 
poor,  and  their  wants  great  and  pressing,  as  in  ncwly  settled 
countries,  credits  are  naturally  much  extended,  and,  of 
coursc,  the  rate  of  profits  proportionally  increased.  This 
is  known  to  be  the  case  over  a  large  part  of  our  Western 
States.  Tlie  people  can  afford  to  pay  large  profits,  if  by  so 
doing  they  can  get  the  use  of  capital,  because  capital  pro- 
duces  so  large  a  return  ;  as,  for  example,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars  invested  in  the  spring  in  ploughing  the  prairie,  and 
getting  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  will,  not  unlikely,  give  a  net  proQt, 
within  six  months,  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  But  when 
such  communities  accumulate  capital,  and  are  able  to  pay 
as  they  purchase,  they  come  to  buy  at  greatly  reduced  rates, 
and  profits  fall  to  the  minimum.  This  is  the  general  law  in 
all  countries,  though  most  clearly  seeu  in  new  Settlements. 
The  average  rate  of  profits  in  a  country  is  determined  by 
the  same  law  as  wages.  Profits  are  mercly  tvages  received 
hy  the  employer.  This  idea  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  The  wages  of  the  laborer  dej)end  upon  supply  and 
demand :  why  not  the  wages  of  those  who  employ  him  ? 
The  employer  is  as  truly  a  laborer  as  the  man  who  toils  with 
the  spade,  only  on  a  higher  plane. 

If  there  are  more  laborers  than  are  wanted,  wages  fall ; 
if  fewcr,  they  advance :  just  so  with  employers,  or  business 
undertakers.  If  there  are  too  many  compcting  for  jirofits, 
the  rate  will  fall  until  the  excess  is  driven  back  into  the 
ranks  of  labor.  As  there  are,  however,  comparativcly  few,  in 
Proportion  to  the  wliole  number  of  persons  capable  of  labor, 
who  have  the  requisite  capacity  and  training  required  for 
transacting  business  successfully,  and  fewer  still  who  can 
command  the  necessary  means  or  capital,  it  will  follow  that 
the  rewards  of  the  employer  will  be  larger  than  those  of  the 
persons  employed.     But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  differ- 
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ence  is  less  than  at  first  appears,  because  oiir  observatioii 
shows  US,  that,  of  all  who  undcrtake  to  trade  or  maimfacture, 
a  largo  majority  become  banki-iipts  ;  aiid,  consequeiitly,  tlie 
average  difference  between  tlie  emplöyer  and  the  einployed 
is  greatly  reduccd. 

There  is,  uudoubtedly,  a  constant  tendency  to  an  equali- 
zation  and  reduction  of  profits  from  continual  improvcments 
in  the  means  of  locomotion,  and  the  increasing  intelligenee 
of  the  people.  The  opening  of  railroads  has  wrought  a 
grcat  revolution  in  this  particular.  These  not  only  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  the  average  rate  of 
profits.  For  example,  a  given  town  is  one  hundred  miles 
fjom  the  mart  of  trade,  by  wliich  it  is  supplied.  There  are 
only  common  roads,  and  those  of  bad  construction.  Eight 
or  ten  days  are  rcquired  to  pass  teams  to  and  from  the  city. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  people  generally  will  be  likcly 
to  know  but  little  of  the  market  value  of  commodities.  As 
they  must  very  rarely  visit  the  places  where  merchandise  is 
obtained,  and,  consequently,  are  Ignorant  of  the  worth  of 
the  articles  thcy  are  obligcd  to  purchase,  and  qnite  unable 
to  supply  thcmselves  directly,  they  are  charged  largo  profits 
011  what  they  buy.  Lot  a  railroad  be  put  in  o|>eration,  so 
that  the  time  distance  is  rcduced  from  eight  or  ten  days  to 
four  or  five  hours,  the  prico  of  all  commodities  in  market 
will  be  known,  and  those  who  supply  them  must  do  so  at 
a  small  advance ;  while  yct,  it  may  be,  the  dealers  will 
make  as  largo  aggix^gate  profits  from  incrcased  sales. 

EFFECTS   ON   PROFITS   OP    A   TEMPORARY   RISE   OP   WAGES. 

The  effect  of  a  temporary  rise  of  wages  upon  profits  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows :  — 

A  mamifacturcr  of  korseymeres  is  able  to  produce  an  arti- 
clc  for  one  doUar  per  yard,  for  which  he  can  gct  one  doUar 
and  twcnty  cents  in  the  usual  State  of  trade.  A  suddeii 
rise  of  wages  advances  the  cost  to  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 
The  rcsult,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  be  that  the 
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mailufacturer  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  once  an  advance 
equal  to  the  enhanced  cost.  He  will  be  fortunate  if  he  cau 
get  one  dollar  aud  twonty-five  cents  for  bis  goods,  leaving 
hiin  but  fifteen  cents  profit.  But,  if  the  rise  in  wages  holds 
on  until  the  market  has  been  cleared  of  the  stock  of  goods 
on  band,  tlie  price  will  then  be  easily  brought  up  to  one 
dollar  and  thirty  or  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents. 

But  a  rise  of  wages,  especially  if  occasioned  by  an  expan- 
sion  of  the  currency,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing  decline  when  contraction  takes  place.  The  manufac- 
turer  will  then  gain  the  advantage  he  lost  by  the  rise  of 
wages.  His  goods  will  not  fall  at  once  as  much  as  the  fall 
in  wages.  This  is  the  practical  experience  of  business  men  ; 
and  they  can  safely  calculate  to  gain  as  much  on  the  one 
band  as  they  lost  on  the  other.  Wages,  we  have  previously 
shown  on  i)age  258,  fall  fastcr  than  commodities.  It  is  from 
the  Operation  of  this  law  that  the  entrepreneur  gains  in  the 
fall  as  much,  ordinarily,  as  he  lost  in  the  rise  of  wages. 

DIVIDENDS. 

A  large  share  of  the  income  received  by  owners  of  capital, 
at  the  present  day,  comes  in  the  form  of  dividends  on  stock, 
held  in  corporations  and  joint-stock  companics,  formed  for 
almost  every  conceivable  purpose.  The  introduction  of  rail- 
roads  has  caused  immense  investments,  the  income  from 
which  is  received  in  dividends.  How  are  these  to  be 
classed  ?  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  in- 
terest,  or  rent :  they  must  be  considcred  as  profits.  They 
are  received  for  the  profits  of  business  done  by  proxy.  The 
capitalist  may  not  have  the  slightest  agency  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  from  which  he  gets  an  income  ;  still  he  is  a 
partner,  though  a  limited  and  ailent  one,  and  receivcs  his 
share  of  the  profits  or  loss. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  bank  dividends  must  surely  l)e 
classed  M*ith  interest,  since  they  are  made  up  wholly  of  in- 
terest  received  for  the  loan  of  capital.    This  is  not  strictly 
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correct.  No  inconsiderablc  share  of  profit  to  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  is  derived  from  the  preiniuins  charged  for 
exchange.  Americau  banks  are  exchange-brokcrs.  Be- 
ßides,  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  income  of  mixed-currency 
banks  is  derived  from  the  inaiiufacture  of  currency,  not  the 
loaning  of  money  or  capital.  Although  the  dividends  of 
banks,  of  tliis  kind,  approach  nearer  to  interest  than  those 
of  ordinary  business  corporations,  still  they  are  most  prop- 
erly  classed  with  profits. 

Through  associations,  capital  is  largely  connected  with  the 
industi-ial  Operations  of  the  country,  and  shares  directly  in 
their  prosperity  or  adversity.  This  result  is  in  so  far  a 
favorable  one,  as  it  uhites  the  interest  of  capital  with  the 
industry  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INTEREST. 

What  is  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  or  aiiy  other  form  of 
loanable  capital,  is  called  "  interest."  Hence  the  term  ''usu- 
ry."  It  is  all  the  reward  that  capital  receivcs,  not  embraccd 
in  the  term  "  rcnt."  It  ordinarily  insures  the  return  made 
for  the  employment  of  money,  because  loans  are  commonly 
made  in  that  form ;  but  the  idea  of  interest  is  general  to  all 
articles  having  value,  but  not  bringing  rent. 

Interest  has  its  justification  in  the  right  of  property.  If 
a  man  can  claim  the  ownership  of  any  kind  of  wealth,  he  is 
the  owner  of  all  it  fairly  produces.  Fast  labor  has  all  the 
sacredness  of  present  labor,  and  as  justly  claims  its  reward. 
An  associate  in  production,  it  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
product.  Whoever  by  labor  produces  wealth,  and  by  self- 
denial  preservcs  it,  should  ))e  allowed  all  the  benefit  that 
wealth  can  render  in  future  production.     This  is  the  oiily 
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condition  lipon  which  the  largest  accumulatiou  of  wealth  can 
be  securcd ;  it  preseuts  the  only  motive  that  can  withstand 
the  impulse  to  immediate  gratification.  The  desire  to  gain 
and  the  desire  to  spend  are  both  in  human  nature,  and  are 
conflicting  passions.  What  one  takes,  the  other  must  relin- 
qiiisli.  If,  tlierefore,  the  desire  to  spend  is  uneheckcd,  all 
wealth  and  physical  well-being  disappear  in  riot  and  waste- 
fulness.  There  is  the  furthcr  consideration,  that,  since  to 
loan  capital  is  to  incur  risk,  that  usk  sliould  be  compen- 
sated.  It  has  been  a  favorite  idea  with  many  visionary 
writers,  that  intercst  can  be  entirely  done  away  with. 
Prondhon  and  others  have  speculated  and  theorized  mach 
on  this  subject ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  idle.  We  can  no 
more  get  rid  of  interest  than  value :  both  are  in  the  laws  of 
nature.  Yet  this  has  been,  in  the  view  of  many,  the  philos- 
opher's  stone,  that  was  to  transmute  all  baser  metals  into 
gold.  It  is  akin  to  the  idea  that  credit  can  be  made  to  take 
tlie  place  of  value,  and  is  sustained  by  the  same  sort  of  rea- 
soning  as  that  "  proper ty  is  a  crime ;  a  monopoly  that  must 
be  destroyed." 

We  will  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  main  principles  that 
govern  the  rate  of  interest  the  world  over. 

Ist,  Interest,  in  its  general  rate,  will  be  determined  by 
tlie  productiveness  of  labor  in  the  Community  where  it  is 
employed.  It  is  evident  the  reward  of  capital  cannot  be 
larger  than  the  total  profits  of  business,  because  it  would  no 
longer  be  used ;  nor  can  it  be  equal  to  these  profits,  for 
no  one  would  be  disposed  to  employ  it  and  pay  out  Ins  whole 
profits  for  its  use.  Interest  must,  therefore,  be  less  than 
tlie  aggregate  amount  of  the  returns  of  production  ;  and 
finding,  as  it  does,  a  competitor  in  the  power  of  present 
labor,  capital  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  an  equitable  di- 
vision. 

If,  then,  the  productiveness  of  labor  is  very  great,  if  the 
iudustry  of  the  Community  yields  casily  and  richly,  capital 
will  naturally  obtain  a  large  reward ;  while,  if  Nature  be  nig- 
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gardly  in  her  gifts,  each  of  the  parties  must  be  content  with 
a  pittance. 

2d,  Interest  will  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  This  is  so  evident  as  not  to  require  argument  or 
proof,  hardly  illustration.  Old  countries  abonnd  in  aceu- 
mulations  of  capital.  Interest  is  there  found  cheap.  In  all 
new  countries,  there  is  a  youthfulness  of  capital ;  there  has 
not  been  time  to  develop  the  powers  of  production ;  and  hence 
interest  is  high.  The  United  States  of  America  afford  a 
most  striking  example  in  point.  There  is  a  vast  ainount  of 
uncultivated  but  fertile  land,  while  the  amount  of  capital 
with  which  to  cultivate  it  is  coraparatively  small.  So  of  its 
manufacturing  capacities.  Hence  there  is  a  high  general 
rate  of  interest.  This  is  governed  by  the  supply  and  demand, 
i.e,  by  the  laws  of  value  alone,  and  should  never  be  inter- 
fercd  with  by  legal  enactments. 

This  is  a  lesson  mankind  have  been  slow  to  learn ;  yet  the 
most  commercial  nation  in  the  world  (Great  Britain)  has 
abolislied  all  usury  laws.  The  experiment  was  at  first  made 
with  great  caution,  limiting  the  excmption  to  a  particular 
kind  of  paper,  and  the  time  in  wliich  it  should  operate  to  a 
few  niontlis  ;  but  it  was  found  so  perfcctly  satisfactory  to 
tlie  comnmnity,  that,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  abolition  of  the 
usury  laws  was  made  final  and  complete. 

But,  upou  a  question  so  much  in  dispute,  it  may  be  desira- 
ble  to  givc  the  principal  reasons  why  the  matter  of  interest 
should  not  be  interfercd  with  by  law. 

(ö)  When  it  is  made  a  pönal  offence  to  take  over  a  cer- 
tain  per  cent  interest  (say  six),  if  money  is  worth  more,  as 
it  ofteu  will  be,  it  must  be  obtained  by  some  indirect  pro- 
cess.  Most  persons  do  not  like  to  directly  violate  a  law, 
however  foolish  or  unjust  thcy  may  deem  it  to  be ;  conse- 
qucutly,  thcy  will  attempt  to  evade  it.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  this.  A  note  may  be  sold  to  a  broker  for  what  it  will 
bring ;  and  the  broker  buys  it  with  funds  furnished  by  the 
capit4ilist,  wlio  Stands  behind  the  curtain  while  the  borrower 
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pays  the  broker  for  getting  the  money  he  might  otherwise 
have  obtaiiied  directly  of  the  eapitalist  himself.  The  law 
has  not  prevented  the  usury,  only  increased  the  rate.  The 
broker  feels  no  responsibility ;  for  he  is  only  an  agent  be- 
tween  the  parties.  The  eapitalist  has  no  scruples ;  for  he  is 
not  known  in  the  transaction.  Instead  of  this,  the  borrower 
and  lender  should  be  brought  face  to  facej  in  an  open  mar- 
ket, where  each  could  be  protected  by  law  in  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  then  a  fair,  unrestrictcd  competition  would  assure 
the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  obtauied  in  the  most  economical 
manner. 

But  for  usury  laws,  the  current  rate  of  interest  would  be 
as  well  known  as  the  price  of  Stocks  or  com  or  wool,  and 
would,  like  them,  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  trade ;  and 
men  would  act  as  intelligently  and  as  freely  as  in  the  pur- 
chase  of  merchandise.  Freedom  is  as  essential  in  the 
disposal  of  money  as  in  the  intercourse  of  nations.  To 
hamper  it  with  laws  regulating  the  rate  at  which  it  shall  be 
loaned,  is  as  absurd,  and  as  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  wealth, 
as  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  or  cottou. 

(fi)  Usury  laws*create  an  injurious  distinction  between 
different  kinds  of  mercantile  paper,  and  thus  occasion  em- 
barrassment  and  loss  to  borrowers. 

For  example,  the  law  says  in  Massachusetts  that  only  six 
per  cent  interest  shall  be  taken  by  the  banks.  But  money 
may  be  worth  twelve  per  cent ;  and  there  are  ten  applica- 
tions  for  it,  at  that  rate,  to  one  that  can  be  supplied.  What 
is  the  result  ?  Why,  the  bank  will  make  no  loans  except 
lipon  such  paper  as  it  can  Charge  for  exchange.  Exchange 
is  legal,  whether  it  is  real  or  fictitious.  A  and  B  apply  for 
discount  at  a  bank  in  Boston.  A  offers  notcs  of  the  most 
undoubted  character,  payable  in  Boston ;  B  offers  notes  or 
drafts  payable  in  New  York,  and  he  gets  accommodated. 
Eis  drafts  have  sixty  days  to  run ;  he  is  charged  one  per 
cent  exchange,  and  thus  pays  twelve  per  cent  interest.  A, 
having  only  notes  on  which  no  such  exchange  can  be  legally 
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charged,  must  "  go  into  the  street,"  and  employ  a  broker  to 
seil  the  notes  for  him  at  the  best  rates  he  caii. 

This  State  of  things  occasions  great  annoyance  and  loss 
to  borrowers ;  yet  it  must  continue  so  long  as  .usnry  laws 
exist. 

(c)  Usury  laws  are  the  prmcipal  cause  of  compulsory 
deposits,  or  deposits  made  to  secure  large  discounts. .  These 
are,  as  we  have  shown,  exceedingly  burdensome  to  the  busi- 
iiess  Community,  and  most  dangerous  to  the  currency.  If 
the  rate  of  interest,  as  at  the  Bank  of  England,  was  left 
entircly  to  the  State  of  the  money  market,  these  deposits, 
now  peculiar  to  American  banking,  would  disappear.  If 
every  man  could  borrow  money  at  what  it  was  worth,  there 
would  be  no  motive  to  bribe  moneyed  institutions  indirectly. 

3d,  Interest  will  be  influenced  largely  by  the  safety  or 
hazard  of  capital.     This  will  depend, — 

(a)  Upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  whether 
essentially  honest  or  dishonest,  whether  honorable  or  dis- 
honorable,  whether  industrious,  frugal,  and  temperate,  or 
otherwise. 

(h)  Upon  the  general  thrift  of  the  Community ;  for  how- 
ever  well  disposed  to  pay,  if  decay  and  decline  are  general, 
the  hazards  of  capital  must  be  greatly  increased.  It  must 
share  in  the  general  losses  of  business. 

(f)  Upon  the  justice  and  efficiency  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  rights  of  property  are  sccured,  and  the  Obligation  of 
contracts  enforced.  This,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations  in  regard  to  the  safety 
of  loans ;  and,  of  course,  the  rate  of  compensation  in  the 
shape  of  interest. 

4th,  Agaiu,  the  uniformity  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  ita 
general  avcragc,  will  depend  mainly  upon  tlie  soundness  of 
the  currency.  If  it  consists  wholly  of  vahie,  —  that  is,  if  the 
credit  eleuient  constitutes  no  part  of  the  circulating  medi- 
um or  Standard  of  vahie,  —  the  rate  of  interest  will  be  as  uni- 
form and  as  low  as  the  laws  of  trade  admit.     The  rate  can 
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never  be  absolutely  fixed  at  one  point ;  yet,  where  no  credit 
is  used  as  currency^  tlie  credits  of  the  coiintry  will  be  so 
based  upon  values  that  the  vacillations  will  be  very  mode- 
rate. They  were  very  slight  in  Europe  until  wiihiii  the 
last  thirty  years. 

We  have  already  shown,  when  speaking  of  a  mixed  cur- 
rency,* how  frequent  and  excessive  are  the  fluctuations  in 
the  rate  of  interest  in  the  United  States.  In  no  other  civil- 
ized  country  have  they  been  so  great,  for  the  sufficient  rea- 
son  that  no  other  country  has  a  mixed  currency  so  deficient 
in  the  dement  of  value. 

We  have  shown,  at  the  place  referred  to,  that  these  varia- 
tions  have  been  from  three  and  one-half  to  thirty-six  per 
Cent.  Now,  no  commodity,  in  time  of  peace,  has  varied  to 
an  equal  extent.  The  reason  is,  that  commodities  are  not 
wanted  to  pay  notes ;  but,  to  meet  pecuniary  engagements, 
money  is,  and  must  be  had. 

Under  a  currency  in  which  credit  is  the  principal  dement, 
the  fluctuations  in  interest  are  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  that  dement ;  because,  as  we  have  shown,  a  mixed  cur- 
rency, whenever  there  is  any  panic  or  distress  for  money, 
withdraws  from  circulation  with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to 
its  weakness,  or  want  of  value.  Hence  the  frightful  revul- 
sions  we  have  witnessed.  And  we  may  doubtless  expect 
that  these  will  increase  in  force  and  frcquency  in  the  future, 
since  the  mixed-currency  System,  once  almost  exclusivdy 
confincd  to  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  is  bcing 
extcnded  throughout  the  commercial  world.  The  risks  of 
credit  will  therefore  be  greater,  and  the  average  rate  of  inter- 
est will,  so  far  as  risk  is  concerned,  be  cnhanced. 

But,  in  regard  to  a  legal  rate  of  interest,  it  may  be  asked, 
whether  a  limit  should  not  be  established  by  law,  in  all  cases 
where  the  parties  have  not  themselves  agrecd  upon  one. 
Certainly,  it  would  seem  desirable  and  proper,  that,  in  the 
absenc<»  of  all  agrecment  or  contract,  the  law  should  say 

♦  See  Diagram  No.  9,  p.  197. 
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that  a  given  rate  should  be  awarded.  This  would  not  be 
regulating  the  rate  of  iuterest,  but  establishing  justice  be- 
tween  the  different  parties  in  those  cases  where,  from  any 
cause,  110  fixed  rate  of  interest  had  been  agreed  upon.  This 
legal  rate  would  properly  be  the  general  average  rate  ob- 
tained  for  the  use  of  money. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

RENT. 

Rent  is  paid  for  the  use  of  land  and  its  appendages, 
which  together  are  called  "  real  estate."  The  question  of 
the  rent  of  land  is  of  much  less  practical  importance  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  since  it  is  höre  generally  held 
in  fee  simple  by  those  who  cultivate  it.  Yet,  as  an  economic 
question,  it  deserves  consideration.  And  therc  is  an  espe- 
cial  iuducement,  since  we  certainly  liave  in  this  country  the 
best  opportunity  to  investigate,  in  thcir  simple  primitive  form, 
all  tlie  pheuomcna  connected  with  it.  Constantly  entering 
upon  new  lands,  we  have  exhibited  for  our  Observation  the 
working-out  of  problems  which  long  puzzled  the  philosophers 
of  the  old  World. 

Ist,  Rent  implies  ownership,  since  no  one  would  pay  for 
the  use  of  that  to  which  all  had  an  equal  title.  This  may 
be  called  the  first  condition. 

2d,  It  implies  society,  so  that  more  than  one  person  shall 
desire  the  use  of  the  same  land  or  appendages.  If  exchange, 
as  M.  Bastiat  says,  "  is  civilization,^*'  rent  is  society.  This 
is  the  second  condition. 

From  our  definition,  it  will  appear  that  rent  is  paid  (a)  for 
land,  (/>)  for  whatever  is  added  to  its  valuc  or  desirableness. 
We  cannot  separate  the  two  considcrations,  nor  would  it 
be  of  practical  utility  if  we  could ;  as,  from  what  we  have 
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already  endeavored  to  show,  value  is  not  derived  from  the 
gifts  of  iiature,  but  the  labor  of  man :  "  land,  water,  steam, 
clectricity,  and  the  like,  confer  no  value." 

Land  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  rent ;  and,  sinco 
the  rightfuhicss  of  appropriating  it  has  been  disputed,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark  that  we  deem  it  a  sufficient  answer,  that 
appropriation  is  indispensable  to  the  production  and  accu- 
mulation  of  wealth,  to  the  progress  of  civilizatiou,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race :  therefore  it  is  right. 

Man,  in  his  original  or  savage  State,  is  a  hunter.  He 
needs  no  appropriation  of  land ;  for  he  roams  at  large  through 
the  forest.  He  accumulates  little  or  nothing ;  and  it  is  of 
small  importance  where  he  builds  his  temporary  cabin.  His 
means  of  liviiig  are  precarious ;  he  is  often  exposed  to  star- 
vation,  has  nothing  permanent,  pays  no  rent,  and  population 
but  slowly  increases. 

Nor  in  the  second  or  nomadic  condition,  when  man  be- 
comes  a  shepherdy  does  rent  make  its  appearance.  His  busi- 
ness  is  no  longer  mere  destruetion,  but  preservation  and 
use.  Tliis  elevates  his  condition ;  the  employment  has  a 
far  more  ennobling  efiect  upon  character ;  higher  faculties 
and  better  feelings  are  developed.  But  still  he  lives  in  a 
tent,  and  removes  from  place  to  place  to  find  pasturage  for 
his  flocks.  Li  tlie  natural  progress  of  events,  he  becomcs  an 
agriculturist.  His  chief  business  now  is  to  tili  the  ground. 
How  can  he  do  this  without  preparation  of  the  soil  from 
which  he  is  to  draw  his  sustenance  ?  And  why  should  he 
do  this,  if  another  may  at  will  dispossess  him  of  his  labors  ? 
Tho  land  immt  be  divided,  appropriatcd,  and  held  by  some 
tenure  that  can  be  relied  uj)on ;  And,  when  this  takes  place, 
rent  makes  itS  appearance,  and  increases  in  intensity  as  man 
becomes  more  and  more  advanced  in  social  condition ;.  for 
with  agriculture  come  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures, 
commerce,  villages,  towns,  cities,  —  civilization. 

We  now  come  to  the  Clements  which  enter  into  tlie  rental 
of  land. 
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THE  FIRST   ELEMENT  OF  RENT. 

Location.  —  This  grows  out  of  the  social  condition  of  man, 
to  whicli  we  have  alluded.  If  men  lived  as  isolate  beings, 
and  tliere  were  land  enoiigh  for  all,  and  the  whole'equally 
fertile,  there  would  be  no  rent ;  but,  once  gathered  into  vil- 
lages  and  communities,  rent  would  make  its  appearance, 
although  there  were  as  much  land  as  all  desired,  and  each  pari 
eqtmlly  productive, 

This  point  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  piain  by  an  illus- 
tration.*  A  colony  of  thirteen  families  settles  along  the 
shore,  wliere  all  the  land  is  unclaimed,  and  immigrants  have 
only  to  choose  where  and  how  much  they  will  occupy.  We 
will  suppose  the  land  all  equally  fertile,  agreeable,  and  ac- 
cessible.  In  point  of  fact,  there  shall  be  no  natural  differ- 
ence  between  one  lot  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acrcs  (what 
each  family  desires)  and  another ;  absolutely  no  choice  aris- 
ing  from  any  thing  appertaining  to  the  land.  They  accord- 
ingly  lay  out' thirteen  lots  half  a  mile  Square.  This  allot- 
ment  and  location  upon  the  shore  we  reprcsent  as  follows :  — 


3 

4 

5 

6 

•  7* 

8 

9 

10        11 

12 

18 


In  this  arrangemcnt,  it  will  be  seen,  the  lots  commencing 
on  the  left  arc  numbered  1  to  13.  No.  7  is,  of  course, 
the  middle  lot. 

Nüw,  all  bcing  equally  eligible,  the  land  equally  accessi- 
ble  and  good,  and  there  being  as  many  lots  as  settlcrs,  and 
each  as  largc  as  any  one  desires,  will  there  be  any  valüe 
to  them?  Yes :  because  all  will  prefer  No.  7,  for  they 
pereeive  that  it  is  most  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  cen- 
tral ;  and,  if  public  buildings  are  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation  of  all  (schoolhouse,  church,  &c.),  they  must  be 

*  This  illustration  was  givcn  by  the  author  m  the  "  Merchant's  Maga- 
zine/' in  1800,  vol.  xüi.  p.  <JOC. 
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placed  on  that  lot.  If  a  landing-place  is  made,  or  a  wäre- 
house  put  up,  for  the  commerce  of  the  settlement,  it  must 
be  on  No.  7 ;  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  the  poiiit  at 
which  the  whole  population  can  most  readily  assemble,  and 
it  tlms  forms  the  natural  centre  of  business. 

All  this  is  so  apparent,  that  each  man  prefers  No.  7 ; 
but  only  one  can  have  it.  What  foUows  ?  It  must  be 
sold  to  the  mau  who  w-ill  give  the  most  for  it.  Some  one 
will  give  one  hundrcd  busheis  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent,  — 
six  busheis  rent  per  anuum.  All  this  does  actually  happen 
in  every  case  of  new  settlement ;  not,  indeed,  in  a  manner 
always  so  distinct  and  striking  as  in  the  case  we  have  sup- 
posed,  but  in  principle  as  certain  and  absolute. 

If  this  is  6o,  we  have  established  the  fact,  that,  though  all 
land  were  equally  fertile,  and  there  were  enough  for  all,  and 
all  equally  desirable  in  every  other  particular,  yet  that  rent 
would  arise  from  the  social  wants  of  man,  which  make  mere 
location  a  circumstance  affecting  its  value,  and  create  a 
rental  independent  of  all  other  considerations. 

THE  SECOND   ELEMENT  OP  RENT. 

Difference  of  Fertility.  —  We  will  suppose  four  different 
tiers  of  land,  of  unequal  fertility.  Tlie  first  will  yield  forty 
busheis  of  corn  ;  the  second,  with  the  same  labor,  thirty ; 
the  third,  twenty ;  the  fourth,  ten. 

Now,  while  there  was  enough  land  of  the  first  to  produce 
all  the  corn  wanted,  nobody  would  give  any  rent  for  the  first 
tier  on  account  of  its  fertility ;  but  when,  by  the  increase  of 
population,  it  became  necessary  to  cultivate  No.  2,  which 
would  only  yield  thirty,  No.  1  would  command  a  rental  of 
ten  busheis,  because  a  man  might  as  well  give  ten  busheis 
rent  for  No.  1  as  to  cultivate  No.  2  without  rent. 

When,  again,  necessity  compelled  the  cultivation  of  No. 
3,  No.  2  would  pay  a  rent  of  ten  busheis,  and  No.  1  of 
twenty  busheis.     And  further,  when  tier  No.  4  must  be 
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brought  under  culture  to  produce  the  quantity  of  com 
needed  for  consimiption,  then,  as  it  would  with  equal  labor 
produce  but  ten  busheis,  No.  1  would' yield  a  rent  of  thirty, 
No.  2  of  twenty,  and  No.  3  of  ten ;  wliile  the  last,  or  No.  4, 
would  afiford  no  rent.* 

THE  THIRD  ELEMENT  OP  RENT. 

We  will  further  suppose,  that,  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation,  more  corn  is  wanted  than  can  be  raised ;  and,  con- 
sequently,  importations  are  made  at  an  increased  price,  — 
equal,  say,  to  fifty  per  cent.  Now  if,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience,  we  take  the  price  of  corn  to  have  been  originally 
one  doUar  a  bushel,  and  to  have  advanced  to  one  doUar  and 
fifty  Cents,  it  will  come  to  pass  that  tier  or  quality  No.  1 
will  have  a  rent  of  145 ;  No.  2,  of  f  30 ;  No.  3,  of  $20 ;  and 
No.  4,  which  now  for  the  first  time  produces  rent,  of  $5. 

This  rcpresents  the  condition  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
besides  raising  all  the  wheat  her  highly  cultivated  fields  can 
profitably  produce,  imports  some  eighty  millions  of  busheis 
anuually.  This  causes  a  large  increase  of  prices ;  conse- 
quently,  of  money  rent. 

FOÜRTH  ELEMENT  OF  RENT. 

Application  of  Capital  to  Land»  —  This  is  done  in  various 
ways,  —  by  the  use  of  fertilizing  materials,  drainage,  deep 
ploijghing,  <fec.  For  evcry  such  appliance,  wisely  made,  a 
rent  is  received,  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  expendi- 
ture  incurred. 

And  here  it  may  be  found  that  the  same  expenditure, 
applied  to  the  different  qualities  of  land,  produces  unequal 
results.  Five  doUars,  expended  per  annum  on  No.  1,  may 
return  but  a  profit  or  additional  rent  of  eight  dollars ;  while 

*  Mr.  Ricardo,  we  believe,  first  brought  out  this  principle  clearly  in  hia 
*'  Political  Ecouomy,"  London,  1819. 
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the  same  amount,  applied  to  No.  2,  will  give  seven  doUars ; 
or  to  No.  3,  will  give  six  dollars,  &c. 

This  will  cause  a  Variation  in  the  relative  rentals  of  the 
different  qualities  or  tiers  of  land  we  have  supposed. 

Improvements,  more  or  less  permanent,  are  Investments 
of  capital  in  real  estate,  changing  the  income  from  the  form 
of  interest  to  that  of  rent.  They  are  made  to  an  immense 
extent  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  Their  profitable- 
ness  depends,  like  that  of  all  other  Investments,  lipon  the 
wisdom  with  which  they  are  made :  but  men  are  more  dis- 
posed  to  invcst  capital  in  real  estate,  other  things  equal, 
than  in  any  thing  eise,  for  the  reasons  that  it  has  the  great- 
est  security ;  that  it  gives  a  certain  degree  of  social  impor- 
tance  to  the  holders  in  all  countries,  and,  in  some,  confers 
political  rights  and  privileges. 

LAND  APPENDAGES. 

We  have,  thus  far,  noticed  only  the  rent  of  land,  without 
refercnce  to  what  may  be  placed  upon  it  for  other  purposes 
than  direct  production. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  real  estate,  consisting  of  dwell- 
ings,  Stores,  warehouses,  and  the  like. 

When  buildings  are  placed  upon  farms,  they  form  a  part 
of  the  preparations  which  are  indispensable  to  agriculture ; 
and,  if  crected  with  suitable  reference  to  economy,  will  add 
to  the  value  of  land  as  much  as  shall  be  equal  to  their  fair 
annual  rent.  Farming  cannot  be  carried  on  without  build- 
ings ;  therefore,  so  far  as  buildings  are  absolutoly  neces- 
sary,  they  will  command  a  rent  as  certainly  as  the  land 
itself.  This  must  be  tnie  ;  and  yet  all  know  that  "  improve- 
ments," as  they  are  called,  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  seldom 
inerease  the  value  of  farms  in  proportion  to  their  cost.  For 
example,  if  the  land  alone  is  worth  thrce  thousand  dollars, 
and  buildings  are  put  up  costing  two  thousand  dollars, 
the  whole  will  not,  ordinarily,  seil  for  five  thousand  dol- 
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lars.  Facts  of  this  sort  are  observed  everywhere.  Parms 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  bought,  especially  in  all  the  older 
States,  at  much  less  than  their  cost,  after  making  all  due 
allowauces  for  depreciatioii  of  buildings,  &c.  We  observe, 
first,  that  buildings  are  not  generally  put  lipon  farms  for  the 
piirpose  of  selling  or  letting  them.  They  are  almost  inva- 
riably  erected  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  in  order  to  create 
for  themselves  a  home.  To  make  that  home  pleasant  and 
desirable,  a  dwelling  is  erected  according  to  the  tastes  of 
the  owncr  and  bis  family,  rather  than  the  direct  profit  of  the 
farm.  There  is  a  natural  and  becoming  competition  among 
agriculturists  to  have  pleasant,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  elegant 
residences.  Hence,  they  build  upon  a  more  expensive  scale 
than  the  business  of  agriculture  will  fuUy  justify ;  and  though 
they  may  be  able  to  keep  on,  and  even  thrive,  with  their 
establishments,  these  are,  nevertheless,  a  heavy  Charge  upon 
their  industry.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  farming  proper- 
ties  must  be  sold,  the  purchaser  will  rarely,  if  ever,  give 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings. 
If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  he  must  make  the  money  off  bis 
land  to  pay  for  the  estate,  he  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  build- 
ings erected  to  gratify  the  taste  of  somebody  eise.  He  gets 
the  extra  improvemcnts  gratis,  really  paying  only  for  the 
useful  and  necessary. 

And,  in  the  competition  of  cultivation  in  a  Community 
like  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  its  agri- 
culture is  a  Unit ;  that  the  products  of  the  accessible  and 
fertile  prairies  of  the  West  are  brought  into  the  same  mar- 
kets  as  tliosc  of  the  hard  and  sterile  liills  of  New  England. 
And  it  is  also  to  bc  taken  into  account,  that  a  farm  in  Illi- 
nois, for  example,  with  a  productive  power  of  five  thousand 
busheis  of  corn,  will  probably  not  have  upon  it  buildings 
worth  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  ;  while  on  many 
Eastern  farms,  of  a  productive  power  of  but  two  tliousand 
busheis,  the  buildings  may  have  cost  three  thousand  doHars. 
Now,  as  these  farms  are,  in  fact,  competing  in  the  same  gen- 
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eral  markets,  it  is  clear  that  tlie  extra  expendituros  upon 
Eastern  farms  can  pay  but  little,  if  any,  rental,  though  they 
may  be  vcry  pleasaiit  to  theocciipant. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  amount  expended  in 
Clearings,  building  walls  around  farms,  and  the  like,  do  not, 
in  the  aggrcgate,  return  mach  rent  or  income,  compared 
with  their  cost.  They  become,  in  the  progress  of  years,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  like  the  gifts  of  nature,  gratuitons. 
This  is  true  of  all  countries,  at  all  times. 

In  eitles,  where  the  value  of  real  estate  consists  pi'inci- 
pally  of  buildings,  and  improvements  made  upon  the  land, 
we  find  that  the  land  itself  feels  the  Operation  of  the  first 
cause  of  rent  or  value,  viz.  location,  far  more  intensely 
than  any  wliere  eise.  An  acrc  of  land,  once  of  the  value  of 
fifty  doUars  for  agriculture,  becomes  worth  five  hundred 
thousand  doUars  for  city  purposes.  Such,  and  even  more 
extraordinary,  instances  may  be  found,  showing  to  what  ex- 
tent the  principle  of  location  may  be  carried.  The  estimated 
wealth  of  cities  consists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  land  which  the  increasing  den- 
sity of  population  and  the  concentration  of  business  enter- 
prise  has  occasioned. 

Investments  in  commercial  cities  depend,  of  course,  for 
success,  upon  commercial  prosperity.  Changes  likewise 
take  place  in  the  business  centres  of  every  great  city. 
There  is  much  of  mere  whim  and  fashion  in  this  ;  but, 
wliether  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  oity  moves  "  up 
town  "  or  "  down  town,"  rents  move  with  it. 

City  property,  in  all  thrifty  communities,  is  sure,  on  the 
whole,  to  advance  in  value  with  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  hence 
it  is  always  a  favorite  Investment.  Yet  so  great  is  the  com- 
petition,  so  large  the  amount  of  capital  in  cities,  that  the  net 
average  rental  is  probably  not  greater  than  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest.  Rents  are  based  on  permanent  property  that 
requires  much  care  ;  interest,  upon  securitics  that  may  prove 
worthless,  but  which  demand  but  little  attention. 
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The  absence  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  ownership  and 
transfer  of  landed  property  and  real  estate,  of  all  entails  and 
mortmain  holdings,  makes  the  question  of  rent  one  of  small 
practical  importance.  Where  owning  is  the  rule,  and  hiring 
the  exception,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  rents  regulate  them- 
selves ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  governed  entirely  by  the 
Operation  of  the  laws  of  value.  They  advance  or  recede 
with  trade  and  population. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

WAGES,  RENT,  INTEREST,  AND  PROFITS,  AS  RELATIVELY  AFFECT- 
ED   BY  CURRENCY  INFLATION. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  not  to  be  overlooked  in  our  exami- 
nation  of  incomes  derived  from  wages,  rent,  interest,  and 
profits,  that  all  of  these  are  not  only  greatly  afiected  by  tho 
condition  and  charactcr  of  the  existing  currency,  but  also  in 
very  uncqual  degrees.  We  have  alrcady  spoken  of  the  in- 
fluence  of  au  inflated  currency  upon  wages  and  interest ;  but 
we  are  now  to  show  its  unequal  Operation  upon  all  thcse 
different  kinds  of  revenue. 

The  enormous  inflation  of  currency  during  the  rebellion 
has  given  a  most  favorable,  because  a  most  striking,  illustra- 
tration  of  the  degree  in  which  different  interests  may  be 
affected  by  auy  inflation. 

Take,  for  example,  the  years  1864  and  1865.  "Wages 
were,  on  an  average,  fifty  per  cent  above  their  usual  rate. 
Where  a  skilful  workman  had  previously  obtained  two 
doUars  a  day,  he  now  got  tliree :  where  the  common  laborer 
got  one  dollar,  he  now  got  one  doUar  and  a  half.  From 
extensive  inquiry  and  personal  Observation,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  rise  of  wages,  take  the  country  through,  was  equal 
to  fifty  per  cent :  such  we  have  found  the  uniform  testimony 
of  employers. 
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Ronts,  during  the*  civil  war,  except  in  some  large  cities, 
advanced  but  little,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  country: 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  tliey  advanced  more  tlian  ten, 
certainly  not  more  than  twenty,  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  interest  advanced  gcnerally  from  6  per  cent 
to  7.30  ;  but  this  was  mainly  from  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment,  which  negotiated  large  loans  at  that  rate,  and  con- 
seqiiently  fixed  that  as  a  general  Standard.  Yet,  of  the 
immense  amount  loaned  on  morlgage,  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
tenth  part  of  it  has  been  raised  beyond  what  it  was  pre- 
vioiis  to  the  war.  But  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  rise 
of  interest  has  been  from  6  to  7.30  per  cent,  or  about  twenty 
per  cent. 

Profits  may  be  safely  estimated,  during  1865,  at  a  him- 
dred  per  cent  higher  than  ordinary ;  that  is,  where  they 
were  ten  per  cent  on  the  business  transacted,  they  were  in- 
creased  to  twenty  per  cent.  This  we  suppose  a  very  low 
estimate.    To  recapitulate  :  — 

Interest  and  rent,  the  remuneration  of  the  capitalist, 

advanced 20  per  cent. 

Wages,  the  remuneration  of  the  laborer,  advanced  .       50  per  cent. 

Profits,  the  remuneration  of  the  business  man,  ad- 
vanced     100  per  cent. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  ?  Who  wins,  in  consequence  of 
this  rise  of  wages,  interest,  rents,  and  profits,  occasioned  by 
the  inflation  of  the  currency  ?  Prices  rise,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  an  unprecedented  height ;  say,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
per  cent.    Then  we  will  suppose  that  — 

A,  the  capitalist,  has  an  income  from  interest  and  rent  .  $4,000 
Gains  twenty  per  cent  by  rise  of  rate 800 

Whole  income  in  currency $4,800 

If  he  expends  this  amount  in  general  commodities,  at  the 
advanced  prices  we  have  stat-ed  (one  hundred  and  twenty 
per  cent),  he  can  only  purchase  with  his  $4,800  the  samo 
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commodities  he  could  have  obtained  before  the  general  rise 

for  $2,181.81. 

From  original  income $4,000.00 

Deduct 2,181.81 

Loss  by  change  of  prices $1,818.19 

equal  to  a  loss  of  45.4  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  nomi- 
nal rise  of  twenty  per  cent  in  his  income. 

And  now  as  to  the  laborer.  His  wages  were  three  hun- 
dred doUars :  they  are  now  foiir  hundred  and  fifty  doUars. 
This  last  sum  is  laid  out  in  commodities,  and  brings  him 
§204.54  worth,  as  reckoned  at  the  prices  before  the  rise. 
So,  from  $300  deduct  $204.54,  and  his  loss  (in  commodities) 
is  found  to  be  $95.46,  or  nearly  one-third  (31.82  per  cent) 
of  his  sound-currency  wages,  or  what  they  were  before  the 
expansion. 

But  how  with  regard  to  the  third  party,  VerUrepreneury  — 
the  merchant,  manufacturer,  &c.  His  income,  at  first,  was 
$10,000 :  it  is  now  $20,000.  If  laid  out  in  commodities, 
tlie  $20,000  would  purchase,  at  the  advanced  prices,  but 
$9,090.90  worth  ;  which  sum  deducted  from  $10,000,  his 
original  profits,  will  give  a  loss  of  $919.10. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the 
income  of  the  business  man  is  expended  in  commodities, 
but  a  large  share  added  to  the  capital.  Suppose,  before  the 
rise  of  profits  and  prices,  his  expenses  were  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  purchases  the  8a7ne  commodities  now.  He 
will  then  expeud  eleven  thousand  dollars,  leaving  him  nine 
thousand  dollars  to  add  to  his  capital ;  while,  before  the 
general  rise,  he  added  ouly  five  thousand  dollars.  So  that 
he  is  making  a  net  gain  of  eighty  per  cent  upon  his  üicome. 

Recapitulation,  on  the  foregoing  suppositions :  — 

The  capitalist  makes  a  loss  of 45.4  per  cent. 

The  laborer  makes  a  loss  of 31.8  per  cent. 

l'he  business  man  makes  a  gain  of 80     per  cent. 
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Or,  to  State  the  result  in  another  form :  — 

The  capitalist  gets  but  54.4  on  tlie  dollar  of  his  just  due. 

The  laborer  gets  but  68.2  on  the  dollar  of  his  wages. 

The  business  man  gets  180  cents  where  before  he  got  $1.00. 

This  Statement,  which  we  tliink  will  be  found  correct  in 
principle,  and  approximately  so  in  the  applieation  we  have 
given  it,  shows  the  position  of  each  party  in  reference  to  the 
change  in  the  Standard  of  value  occasioned  by  the  war  ex- 
pansion  of  the  currency.  Tlie  two  first  classes  lose,  —  the 
capitalist  most  heavily,  but  the  laborer,  perhaps,  most  dis- 
tressingly ;  because,  as  a  general  fact,  the  latter  must  ex- 
pend  all  his  income,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
gct  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  commodities  to  eat,  drink, 
and  wear  which  he  could  obtain  with  his  wages  under  a 
sound  currency.  But  onc  of  the  classes  mcntioned  is  get- 
ting  rieh ;  viz.,  that  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
general  business.  Nor  will  this  class,  perhaps,  in  the  end, 
be  so  greatly  benefited  as  might  be  at  first  supposed ;  for 
it  must  sustain  the  entire  loss  which  will  take  place  upon 
all  the  mercliandise  of  the  country,  as  the  currency  comes 
down  to  a  specie  Standard.  One  class  we  have  omitted ; 
viz.,  speculators.  To  them,  an  expansion  like  that  we  have 
experienced  aflFords  a  golden  and  most  plentiful  harvest ;  and 
they  are  not  slow  to  enter  the  field  of  labor  and  fruition. 
To  them  an  expansion  is  always  a  good ;  for  it  neccssarily 
causes  a  rise  of  prices,  and  of  course  an  opportunity  for 
speculative  Operations.  Expansion  warms  them  into  life 
and  activity :  contraction,  to  a  sound  Standard  of  value,  sus- 
pends  tlieir  animation. 

Upon  certain  facts,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  all  will  doubt- 
less  be  agreed :  — 

(a)  That  those  who  live  on  fixcd  incomes  from  rent,  in- 
terest,  or  salary,  were  never  so  straitened  as  during  the 
war  Inflation. 

20 
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(6)  That  laborers  got  less  commodities  for  their  Services 
than  before  the  expansion. 

(c)  That  merchauts,  manufactiirers,  and  business  men 
generally,  made  extraordiiiary  profits. 

((f)  That  speculators  flourished  bejond  all  precedent. 

But  the  importance  of  all  these  facts  and  considerations 
consists  in  this,  —  that  all  we  find  to  be  true,  theoretically 
and  .practically,  diiring  the  great  expansion  oecasioned  by 
the  war,  has  always  been  true,  in  degree^  during  every  expan- 
sion of  the  currency,  though  never  before  so  palpable,  be- 
cause  never  before  so  excessive.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
these  phenomena :  they  are  only  morc  strikingly  exhibited. 
The  same  effects  have  attended  all  previous  expansions  :  the 
same  process  has  always  been  going  on,  always  must  go  on, 
under  a  currency  capable  of  unnatural  Inflation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TAXATION.  —  PRINCIPLES   OF   TAXATION. 

SiNCE  government,  or  social  Organization,  is  among  the  wants 
of  man,  as  truly  as  food  or  clothing,  we  must  rccognize 
it  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  provide  for  it. 
Government  implies  functionaries  and  cxpenditures.  How 
shall  tliese  be  maintained  ?  Evidently  by  the  contributions 
of  all,  for  all  are  interestcd  in  its  existence. 

It  may,  therefore,  rightfully  claim  a  share  of  all  that  labor 
and  capital  have  created. 

The  aggregate  of  all  sums  coUectcd  by  government  is 
called  its  Revenue  ;  the  System  by  which  it  is  collected 
is  called  Taxation. 

Althougli  the  single  object  of  taxation  is  to  obtain  a  given 
amount  of  wealth  (generally  in  the  form  of  money),  yet  tlie 
modes  by  which  that  object  may  be  secured  are  various. 
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In  ancient  times,  taxation  was  often  imposed  by  the  arbi- 
trary  fiat  of  the  ruler,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  equity, 
or  its  effect  oii  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people ; 
but,  in  modern  eivilization,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
altogether  the  most  diffieult  and  delicatc  task  government  is 
called  upon  to  perform. 

The  question  of  taxation,  in  its  various  bearings,  is  now 
made  the  subjeet  of  examination  and  discussion  in  all 
legislative  bodies ;  and  taxes  are  imposed,  in  all  constitu- 
tional  governments,  not  at  the  caprice  of  the  ruler,  but  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  so  fortunately  exempt  from  heavy  taxation,  that 
it  has  been  feit  to  be  a  matter  of  small  consequence  what 
the  expenditures  of  the  government  amounted  to,  and  still 
less  whether  they  were  wise  and  necessary.  That  day  has 
gone  by,  probably  not  soon  to  return. 

If,  then,  the  property  of  the  Citizen  must  be  taken  to  meet 
the  exigcncies  of  government,  it  becomes  highly  important 
that  those  from  whom  it  is  taken  should  feel  that  it  is  equi- 
tably  done.  Nothing  in  relation  to  all  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment is  more  to  be  desired  than  that  its  mode  of  raising  a 
revenue  should  be  so  wisely  and  economically  arranged,  so 
manifestly  just  and  equal,  and  so  well  understood  by  all, 
that  no  Opposition  to  its  demands  shall  arise  from  a  sense 
of  oppression. 

Desirable  as  this  would  be  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  manifestly  quite  indispensable  in  a  country  where 
therc  is  no  force  superior  to  the  public  will,  and  where  it  is 
certain  no  taxes  can  be  coUected  but  such  as  are  believed  to 
be  both  necessary  and  just. 

In  the  distribution  of  wealth,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
government  makes  a  peremptory  claim  to  so  much  as  its 
necessities,  real  or  supposed,  may  require. 

This  claim  is  not  only  peremptory,  but  prior  to  eyery 
other  claim.     The  laborer  must  contribute  a  part  of  his 
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wages ;  the  busiiiess  man,  of  bis  profits ;  and  the  capitalist, 
of  bis  iuterest,  or  rent. 

Every  man  knows,  or  sbonld  know,'tbat  wben  be  creates 
any  kind  of  wealtb,  a  sbare  of  it  belongs  to  government. 
He,  in  fact,  creates  a  fund  out  of  wbicb  government  is  to  be 
ßupported.  For  example,  sbould  a  man  pre-empt  a  sectiou 
of  land  on  tbe  western  prairies,  and  by  bis  labor  make  it  of 
tbe  value  of  ten  tbousand  dollars,  government  bas  a  lien 
upon  it  equal  to  all  tbe  taxation  it  may  eboose  to  impose. 
Tbe  value  of  tbe  farm  is  just  so  mueb  less  tban  it  would 
otberwise  be,  by  tbe  burdens  wbicb  it  is  known  tbe  govern- 
ment will  lay  upon  it.  For  example,  if  tbe  owner  could  seil 
it,  free  of  all  taxation,  instead  of  ten  tbousand  dollars,  he 
could  get,  say,  eleven  tbousand  dollars  for  it.  If  we  sup- 
pose  tbat  tbe  annual  tax  imposed  on  tbe  farm  will  be  equal 
to  tbe  incoine  on  one  tbousand  dollars,  tben  tbe  farm  is 
wortb  one  tbousand  dollars  less  on  tbis  account. 

If  tbe  seller  buys  anotber  farm,  or  any  otber  property, 
witb  bis  ten  tbousand  dollars,  be  gets  it  at  just  tbe  same 
reduction  as  be  sold  bis  own  farm ;  and,  for  tbe  same  rea- 
son,  all  property,  wbetber  personal  or  real,  wbetber  land  or 
mercbandise,  is  exebanged  under  tbese  conditions  ;  and 
tbcrefore  all  parties  creating  wealtb  are  placcd  on  a 
level. 

Tbe  paramount  question,  in  regard  to  taxation,  is,  On 
wbat  principles  sball  it  be  founded  ?  Adam  Smitb,  in  bis 
"Wealtb  of  Xations,"  written  almost  a  Century  ago,  laid 
down  four  maxims,  or  principles,  wbicb  bave  been  so  gen- 
erally  concurred  in  from  tbat  day  to  tbis,  tbat,  as  J.  Stuart 
Mill  says,  "  tbey  bave  become  classic." 

I.  "  The  subjecte  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  to  the  Sup- 
port of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abilities  ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state.  In  the  Observation  or  iieglect 
of  this  maxim  consists  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of 
taxation." 
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In  exainining  this  proposition,  our  first  inqiiiry  is,  Wliat 
is  mcant  by  "  subjects  "  ?  We  answer,  Every  inhabitaiit, 
old  or  young,  male  or  female.  Women  ?  Ccrtainly :  if 
they  have  a  revenue  or  iiicome,  they  arc  aß  justly  bouiid  to 
coutribute  to  the  governmeiit  as  men,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.  Many  women  have  large  wealth  :  why  should  it 
go  untaxed  ?  Children  ?  There  are  some  such  who  are 
millionaires :  why  should  they  be  exempt? 

Idiots,  lunatics,  cripples  ?  Yes,  if  they  have  "  revenues." 
Many  such  persons  have  large  estates,  which  should  coutrib- 
ute to  the  public  treasury. 

It  is  not  the  ability  to  hear  or  see  or  walk  that  is  taxed, 
but  the  income,  or  "  revenue." 

We  next  notice  the  condition  mentioned,  "  as  nearly  as 
possible." 

This  implies  that  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  secure  per- 
fect  equality ;  indeed,  we  know  it  is  not,  but  such  should 
be  the  aim  of  government. 

II.  "  Th^  tax  which  eaeh  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of 
payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  to  be  clear  and  piain  to  the 
contributor,  and  every  other  person." 

(a)  "  Certain,  and  not  arbitrary."  By  this,  Dr.  Smith 
evidently  meant  that  the  taxes  should  be  assessed  by  com- 
petent  authority,  and  upon  fixed  and  well-known  principles. 
In  many  countries,  taxes  have  been,  and  in  some  are  still, 
farmed  out  in  gross  to  a  publican,  or  tax-gatherer,  who, 
under  the  authority  of  government,  imposes  such  sums  as 
he  pleases  to  exact. 

(h)  Tlie  time  of^  payment  should  be  "  clear  and  piain." 
Tlie  Citizen  should  know  when  he  pays ;  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  1%  paying  the  government  a  certain  sum  at  the 
time  he  actually  does  it.  Otherwise,  he  will  be  liable  to 
great  impositions,  in  one  form  or  another. 

(c)  ''  The  manner  and  the  quantity  piain."     This  for 
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tlie  same  reasons  as  just  stated.  He  certainly  ought  to 
know  Jiow  he  pays,  and  how  much. 

(cT)  Should  be  known  "  to  the  contributor,  and  everybody 
eise."  Li  the  method  of  taxation,  the  people  are  Joint  part- 
iiers :  what  one  does  not  pay,  another  must.  If  A  pays  less 
than  he  should,  B  and  C  must  pay  more ;  hence  the  right 
of  every  man  to  know,  not  only  what  he  pays,  but  what  bis 
neighbor  does.  Otherwise,  how  can  he  judge  whether  he  is 
overtaxed  or  not  ? 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  publieation  of  tax-lists  is  a 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  taxing  power.  Then,  if  any  prop- 
erty  is  omittcd  by  accident  or  design,  it  will  probably  be 
found  out ;  for,  being  a  copartner,  eaeh  man  is  interested 
in  the  taxes  of  every  other,  and  has  a  right  to  know  what 
they  are,  and  will  or  ought  to  give  notice  of  any  Omission 
or  incorreet  valuation. 

in.  "  Every  tax  should  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner, 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  to  the  contributor  to  pay  it." 

Äs,  for  example,  when  the  harvest  has  been  secured,  and 
is  ready  for  market ;  when  the  fishcrman  returns  with  his 
"  fare,"  &c,  This,  though  not  a  very  important  considera- 
eration,  will  readily  be  admitted  as  pröj)er. 

IV.  "  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  coiitrived  as  to  take  out  and 
keep  out  of  the  iK)ckets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible,  over  aud 
above  what  it  brings  iiito  the  tretisury  of  the  State." 

Although  the  soundness  of  this  principle  would  seem  in- 
disputable,  and  will  doubtless  be  theoreticully  admitted  by 
all,  yet  Dr.  Smith  proceeds  to  enumerate  severul  modes 
in  which  the  opposite  result  may  be  brought  about. 

First^  By  levying  the  tax  in  such  a  nuinner  tbat  a  great 
many  offieers  will  be  required  for  its  collection,  who  will 
consume  a  great  pai't  of  the  produce  of  the  tax.  This  will 
depeud  in  great  measure  on  the  machinery  employed  in  col- 
lecting  the  public  imposts. 
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Second,  By  diverting  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  a  Commu- 
nity from  a  more  to  a  less  profitable  cmployment.  For 
example,  so  heavy  a  tax  might  be  laid  oii  carriages  as  to 
reduce  their  use  or  consumptiou  to  such  au  exteut  that  the 
manufacturcr  might  be  compelled  to  go  iuto  some  other  busi- 
ness  less  productive.  This  has  often  been  doue  by  unwiso 
legislatiou. 

T/iird,  By  attaching  such  heavy  duties  as  to  occasion 
smuggling,  and  thus  create  a  multitude  of  ofiicers  to  guard 
the  revenue. 

This  result  has  often  been  brought  about  in  European 
countries,  and  is  now  beginning  to  be  seriously  feit  in 
the  United  States,  under  the  heavy  difties  at  present  im- 
posed. 

Fourth^  By  subjecting  the  people  to  frequent  and  inquisi- 
torial  Visits,  and  interruptions  in  the  pursuit  of  business  and 
in  their  domestic  afiairs,  thus  causing  annoyance  and  dissat- 
isfaction. 

We  now  add  still  another  principle,  which,  though  not 
among  those  laid  down  by  Dr.  Smith,  has  been  adopted 
in  every  country  having  any  considcrable  taxation :  — 

V.  The  heaviest  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  those  commodities, 
the  consumptiou  of  which  is  especially  prejudicial  to  the  iuterests 
of  the  people. 

IlaWng  stated  the  maxims  or  principlcs  which  should 
govern  the  imposition  of  taxes,  we  now  come  to  consider 
the  different  forms  of  taxation  which  have  been  adopted, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  are  still  in  use,  by  the  difierent  gov- 
crnments  of  the  world,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  how  far  they 
conform  to  principlcs  universally  admitted  as  correct. 

FORMS  OP   AMERICAN   TAXATION. 

Preliminary  to  an  examination  of  the  different  modes  of 
taxation,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  there  are,  in  the 
United  States,  two  general  Systems ;  viz.,  by  national  and 
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by  State  autliority.  The  national  government  imposes  taxes 
in  every  form,  direet  and  indirect,  except  upon  tho  poll. 
The  State  governments  generally  rely  upon  direet  taxation ; 
and  the  poll-tax  is  one  of  the  forms  adopted. 

Under  State  authority,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  school- 
districts  impose  taxes  ;  so,  also,  parishes  and  religious  cor- 
porations :  but  the  latter,  generally,  only  on  voluntary  mem- 
bership. 

Taxes  may  first  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  —  direet  and 
indirect,  A  direet  tax  is  demanded  of  the  person  who  it  is 
intended  shall  pay  it.  Indirect  taxes  are  demanded  froin 
one  person,  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  indemnify  him- 
seif  at  the  expense  of  others.     Such  are  customs  and  excise. 

In  our  further  examination  of  the  subject,  we  shall  refcr 
to  the  national  taxation  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State 
taxation  of  Massachusetts ;  seleeting  the  latter  State  only  for 
being  the  most  convenient,  and  as  representing  that  of  tho 
individual  States  generally  with  considerable  exactness. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NATIONAL  TAXATION.  —  I.    CUSTOMS. 

These  are  taxes  upon  importations,  and  collected  through  tho 
custom-houses.  Government  establishes  a  tariff;  that  is,  a 
list  of  duties  upon  such  articles  as  it  deems  best :  these  are 
paid  by  the  importer  before  he  can  gain  possession  of  bis 
goods. 

Duties  are  generally  of  two  kinds,  —  specific  and  ad-valo- 
rem.  Specific  duties  are  imposed  by  the  pound,  yard,  gallon, 
&c.  Ad-valorem  duties^  as  the  term  imports,  are  charged 
upon  tlie  value  of  the  goods,  as  twenty  per  cent  upon  an  in- 
voice  of  silks,  hardwarc,  sugar,  &c. 

In  some  of  the  American  tariffs,  the  specific  principle  has 
predominated  ;  in  others,  the  ad-valorem,     Tliere  has  always 
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been  a  struggle  when  the  tariff  was  to  be  changed ;  those 
favoring  specific  duties,  for  protection,  bciug  in  favor  of  «pe- 
cifix;^  those  of  the  opposite  views  contending  for  ad-valoreni 
duties. 

There  are  diflSculties  attending  both.  If  specific  duties 
are  laid,  they  operate  with  great  inequality.  For  example, . 
suppose  a  duty  of  tweuty-five  ccnts  per  pound  upou  tea. 
This  would  be  equal  to  a  taxation  of  one  hundred  per  cent 
on  that  which  cost,  originally,  twenty-five  cents,  which  the 
poor  man  must  pay ;  while  the  rieh,  who  would  purchase 
tea  that  cost^  seventy-five  cents,  would  pay  but  thirty-three 
per  cent,  or  one-third  as  much  per  cent  as  the  former. 

This  was  the  character,  to  a  iarge  extent,  of  British  taxa- 
tion. The  tax  on  tea  was,  for  a  long  time,  two  Shillings  and 
sixpcnce  per  pound  (over  sixty  cents),  paid  alike  by  the 
hand-loom  weaver  and  the  wealthy  nobleman. 

When  laid  upon  cloth,  for  example,  a  specific  duty  fre- 
quently  operates  in  a  most  oppressive  manner.  By  the 
American  tariflF  of  1828,  a  duty  of  so  many  cents  was  laid 
upon  the  Square  yard  of  coarse  woollens.  In  applying  tho 
principle,  it  was  found  that  negro  cloths,  as  they  were 
called,  paid  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 
This  gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction,  and  was  the  ostensi- 
ble cause  of  the  nuUification  movement. 

In  rcgard  to  ad-valorem  duties,  the  practical  difficulty  has 
been,  when  the  rates  were  very  high,  to  prevent  fraudulent 
invoices.  For  example,  the  importer  must  present  his 
original  invoice  at  the  custom-house,  and  make  oath  to  its 
correctness.  If  dishonest,  he  may,  by  connivance  with  the 
shipper,  furnish  falso  papers,  showing  the  cost  to  be  much 
less  than  it  really  was. 

Prccautionary  mcasures  have  been  adopted.  Appraisers 
have  been  appointed  to  determino  the  actual  value  ;  but, 
with  all  possible  care  on  tho  part  of  ,the  govemment,  there 
is  danger  of  deception,  and  consequent  loss  to  the  revenuo, 
as  well  as  injustice  to  the  honest  importer. 
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Of  all  modes  of  raising  a  revenue,  that  by  customs  is 
confessedly  the  most  effective,  and  the  most  readily  accom- 
plished  ;  and  its  great  importance,  as  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  national  revenue,  demands  that  we  give  it  a  careful  cou- 
sideration. 

The  first  principle  we  laid  down  was  "that  all  should 
contribute,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective  abilities." 

As  all  duties  are  laid  upon  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  such  taxation  cannot  have 
an  equal  bearing,  because  men  are  tlius  taxed^n  proportion 
to  what  they  consume,  not  in  proportion  to  their  wealth. 
Tlie  poor  man,  with  a  large  family,  may  pay  more  thau  a 
millionnaire.  A  case  is  personally  known  to  us  of  one  of  the 
latter  class,  who  aetually  paid  less  on  dutiable  articles  than 
a  printer,  with  a  family,  who  received  but  fifteen  doUars  a 
week.  Men  are  taxed  in  this  way  according  to  the  mouths 
they  have  to  feed,  and  the  bodies  they  have  to  clothe. 

In  the  second  place,  we  inquire,  Is  "  the  time  and  manner 
piain  to  the  person  who  pays "  this  indirect  tax  ?  Tlie 
farmer  who  purchases  a  carriage,  —  is  he  aware  that  he  is 
paying  a  government  tax  by  so  doing  ?  If  so,  does  he  know 
how  much  he  is  paying  ?  Does  he  undcrstand  that  all  the 
materials,  except  the  wood,  have  paid  duties  to  government ; 
that  the  linings,  trimmings,  and  Ornaments,  the  paints  and 
varnish,  and  the  tools  with  which  it  was  made,  have  all  becn 
taxed ;  and  that  he  is  to  pay  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  ? 
Even  if  so,  can  he  or  any  one  eise  easily  compute  the  amount 
of  taxation  which  enters  into  the  carriage  ?  So  of  all  com- 
modities  which  have  passed  through  the  custom-house  :  peo- 
j)le  seldom  realize  when  or  how  much  they  are  taxed.  Then 
the  second  principle  we  have  laid  down  is  violated. 

But  we  shall  not  have  a  füll  view  of  the  Operation  of  du- 
ties on  foreign  merchaudise,  unless  we  take  into  considcra- 
tion  the  fact  that  they  raise  the  price  of  the  home  product, 
if  there  is  one,  to  an  equal  dcgree  with  the  foreign  article, 
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and,  in  that  way,  largely  increase  the  burdens  of  tlie  people, 
without  adding  to  the  public  reveiiue.  We  will  take  the 
article  of  sugar  as  an  Illustration :  — 

In  1858,  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States 

to  the  amount  of $23,000,000 

There  was  raised  in  the  United  States,  same  year    .       25,000,000 

Total  original  cost  of  sugar  consumed  .     .     .     $48,000,000 

On  all  the  imported  sugar  a  duty  was  charged  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent;  and,  of  course,  the  home  productwas  raised 
to  an  equal  extcnt ;  say,  together :  — 

$48,000,000,  at  twenty-four  per  cent $11,520,000 

NovT,  as  all  this  sugar  must  pass  through  the  hands 
of  Wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  if  we  allow  them, 
altogether,  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  we  have     .         2,880,000 

$14,400,000 
Of  this  last  sum,  the  treasury  gets  the 

amount  paid  as  duties $5,520,000 

Less  expense  of  collection,  ten  per  cent  552,000 

4,968,000 

Loss  to  the  consumers $9,432,000 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  government  gets  in  the  present 
case  but  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  what  the  people  have 
paid.  We  have  estimated  that  the  merchant  chargcs  a  profit 
upon  what  he  pays  as  duties,  just  as  much  as  upon  any 
other  part  of  the  cost  of  his  commoditics.  We  have  put  the 
profits  of  the  mcrchants  at  twenty-five  per  cent.  This,  we  are 
aware,  is  a  low  estimatc ;  but  we  are  governed  by  the  con- 
sideration,  that  there  would  be  no  importer*8  profit  on  the 
amount  produced  at  home,  and  also  that  sugar  is  a  "  lead- 
ing  article,"  in  the  language  of  trade,  upon  which  less  aggre- 
gate  profits  are  made. 

It  is  apparent,  from  this  illustration,  that  the  real  taxation 
of  a  people  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  proportion  of 
duties  which,  designedly  or  not,  are  positively  protective. 
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If,  in  the  case  presented,  instead  of  a  duty  upon  sugar,  the 
same  impost  had  been  laid  upon  tea  and  coffee,  which  arti- 
cles  were  free  in  1858,  and  of  which  together  we  imported 
in  1858  about  the  same  amount  as  of  sugar,  while  we  pro- 
duced  no  tea  and  coflFee  ourselves,  the  case  would  stand  as 
foUows :  — 

Tea  and  coffee  imported  . $23,000,000 

Duties,  twenty-four  per  cent $5,520,000 

Importers*  profits,  twenty-five  per  cent 828,000 

$6,348,000 
Jobbers'  profits,  ten  per  cent 634,800 

$6,982,800 
Retailers'  profits,  twenty  per  cent 1,396,500 

Total,  paid  by  the  people $8,379,300 

Of  this  amount,  the  government  received     $5,520,000 
Merchants'  profits,  paid  by  the  people  .       2,859,300 

$8,379,300 

The  saving  to  the  people  in  this  case  would  stand  thus :  — 

Paid  by  the  sugar  taxation,  as  shown  before  .  .  .  $14,400,000 
Paid  by  tax  on  tea  and  sugar 8,379,300 

Saved  to  the  people,  in  one  year $6,020,640 

Such  is  the  wide  difference  between  duties  imposed  for 
revenue  and  those  laid  for  the  ad  van  tage  of  home  produc- 
tions.  Some  cases  of  protection  would  exceed  this ;  others 
would  come  far  short :  but  the  principle  is  shown  by  this 
Illustration. 

CÜSTOMS   AN   EXPENSIVE   MODE   OF   TAXATION. 

But,  setting  aside  all  considcration  of  the  additional  bür- 
den of  taxation  occasioned  by  protecticni^  as  just  illustrated, 
we  find  tliis  System  is  entirely  at  variance  with  our  foiirth 
maxim,  which  was  "  ihat  no  more  should  be  taken  or  kept 
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out  of  the  pocketi  of  the  people  than  absolutely  necesaary.^^ 
This  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowing  Illustration:  — 

Supposing   the  custom-house   duties   collected    to 

amount,  as  in  1864,  in  round  numbers,  to  .  .  $100,000,000 
Expenses  of  coUecting,  in  all 10,000,000 

Total  amount  received  by  the  treasury  .     .       $90,000,000 

We  estimate  the  expense  of  coUecting  at  ten  per  cent ;  but 
including  all  salaries  and  charges,  and  interest  upon  Invest- 
ments made  by  government,  the  expense  is,  doubtless,  some- 
what  greater ;  but,  to  prevent  dispute,  we  assume  that  the 
net  amount  is  ninety  million  doUars.  To  get  this  sum,  how 
much  is  paid  by  the  people  ? 

We  will  suppose  that  the  importer's  profit  is  fifteen  per 
cent,  the  jobber's  ten,  and  the  retailer's  twenty  per  cent. 
The  matter  then  will  stand  thus:  — 

Original  duties  paid $100,000,000 

Importers'  profits,  fifleen  per  cent 15,000,000 

$115,000,000 
Jobbers'  profits,  ten  per  cent 11,500,000 

$126,500,000 
Ketailers'  profits,  twenty  per  cent 25,300,000 

Total,  paid  by  the  people $151,800,000 

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  .     .     .  100,000,000 
Taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  not  paid 

in  the  public  treasury $51,800,000 

or  more  than  fifty  per  cent  extra  taxation. 

Li  regard  to  the  general  correctness  of  thesc  estimates, 
no  well-informed  person  can  have  any  doubt.  Hon.  George 
Opdyke,  a  distinguished  merchant,  late  Mayor  of  New  York, 
i)i  a  small  but  excellent  work  on  "  Political  Economy,"  pul>- 
lished  in  1851  (page  200),  computes  the  importers'  profits 
at  fifteen,  the  Jobbers'  at  ten,  and  the  retailers'  at  twenty-five. 
He  had  the  best  of  means  for  knowing  the  amount  of  the 
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importers'  profits.  The  retailers'  were  a  matter  of  estimate 
with  him.  We  liave  supposed  that  tliey  might  be  somewhat 
too  high,  and  have  therefore  placed  them  at  twenty  per  ceut. 
This,  considering  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  all  retail  sales, 
not  only  in  cities  and  towns,  but  in  the  most  remote  dis- 
tricts  of  the  country,  is  undoubtedly  within  actual  limits. 
As  long  ago  as  1849,  we  made  such  investigations  as  satis- 
fied  US  of  the  corrcetness  of  the  estimates  we  now  give,  and 
published  tables  at  that  time,  illustrating  the  prineiple  laid 
down. 

In  regard  to  customs  duties,  then,  we  cannot  but  conclude, 
that,  while  they  are  a  convenient  and  prolific  source  of 
revcnue,  they  are  veryninequal  and  expensive,  and  little  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  equality. 

BOÜNTIBS. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  most  proper  to  speak  of  the  effcct 
of  hounties.  If  a  home  product  is  to  be  encouraged  by  gov- 
ernment,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  as  economi- 
cally  as  possible ;  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imjwse  the 
least  taxation  and  loss  upon  the  public,  while  it  shall  be  as 
effective  as  possible  in  sccuring  the  objcct. 

Lct  US  take  the  sugar  crop  of  1858,  just  referred  to,  as  an 
illustration.  It  amounted  to  $255000,000.  To  protect  this 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  the  ]}eoi)le  paid,  as 
we  have  shown,  $14,300,000,  of  which  the  government 
realized  but  $4,968,000.  Here  was  a  clear  loss  to  the  con- 
sumers  of  $9,332,000. 

Suppose,  now,  that  instcad  of  this  protectivc  duty  of 
twenty-four  per  cent,  a  bounty  of  equal  amount  (twcnty- 
four  per  cent)  had  been  paid  by  the  government.  The  mat- 
ter would  then  stand  thus  :  twenty-four  per  cent  on  $25,- 
000,000  is  $6,000,000,  which  the  i)eople  would  pay  to  the 
sugar  growcrs,  instead  of  $9,332,000  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  through  protection ;   a  saving  of  $3,333,000,  equal  to 
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thirty-threo  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  under  the  protective 
System. 

This  principle  applies,  in  all  cases,  where  an  article  is 
actually  protected,  and  shows  that  bounties  are  by  far  the 
most  economical  form  of  governmental  assistance.  Boun- 
ties, as  a  means  of  protection,  have  been  but  little  resorted 
to  by  governments.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  evident 
injustice  of  giving  to  one  class  of  men  a  premium  upon  their 
produetions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  encouraged  in  a 
branch  of  industry  that  caimot  live  without  contributions 
from  the  public  treasury,  is  so  apparent,  and  evidently  unrea- 
sonable  and  unwise,  that  the  people  of  no  coiintry  would 
long  tolerate  it.  It  is,  therefore,  vastly  more  feasible  to 
give  protection  by  duties  on  the  foreign  article,  although 
much  more  wasteful  and  onerous. 

EXCISE. 

Excise  are  the  opposite  of  custom-house  duties,  being  laid 
whoUy  lipon  articles  of  domestic  production,  and  paid  first 
by  the  producer ;  and,  after  the  articles  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  merchants,  with  their  profits  added,  the 
sum  total  is  paid  by  the  consumers. 

This  mode  of  taxation  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  objections 
that  may  be  made  to  customs.  Excise  is  unequal,  because 
it  falls  on  rieh  and  poor  alike ;  not  in  proportion  to  tlieir 
wealth,  but  what  they  consume.  The  merchants'  profits  are 
not  quite  so  large  on  these  as  on  custom  duties,  because 
home  products  do  not  ordinarily  pass  through  as  many  hands 
as  foreign  merchandise.  The  expense  of  coUection,  though 
only  ])erhaps  about  one-fourth  part  as  great,  is  still  a  heavy 
Charge  upon  the  revenue ;  but  the  most  populär  objection  to 
excise  is  the  espionage  which  it  necessarily  requires.  It  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  very  productive  source  of  revenue,  and 
must  be  resorted  to  by  governments  heavily  indebted.  Do- 
mestic manufacturers  are  not  injured  by  excise  duties,  uuless 
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they  80  increase  the  cost  of  their  cominodities  as  to  expose 
them  to  foreign  competition.  Profits  upon  such  dutics  are 
chargcd  upon  commodities  as  a  part  of  the  general  cxpeiise 
of  their  production. 

TAXES  ON   DISADVANTAGEOUS  CONSIDIPTION. 

The  prmciple  has  everywhere  been  acted  upon  by  govern- 
ments,  that  lieavy  taxes  are  to  be  laid  on  commodities  "  the 
consumption  of  which  is  especially  prejudicial  to  tlie  inter- 
ests  of  the  people."  Tliis  is  in  accordance  with  our  fifth 
maxim. 

There  are  two  strong  and  sensible  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  kind  of  taxation.  One  is,  that,  if  it  should  cause  a  fall- 
ing-off  in  the  consumption  of  the  articles  so  taxed,  no  detri- 
nient  would  come  to  individuals  ör  the  public;  but,  on  the 
other  band,  their  moral  and  social  condition  would  be  pro- 
moted,  and  the  power  of  production  increased. 

The  other  consideration  is,  that  all  those  who  choose  to 
abstain,  as  they  can  do  without  injury,  from  the  specially 
taxed  articles,  will  avoid  the  paymcnt  of  the  tax  altogether : 
such  taxes  are  voluntarily  assumed  by  those  who  pay  them. 

This  kind  of  taxation  is  found  to  be  far  more  productive, 
in  Proportion,  than  any  other ;  and  consumption  is  less 
affected  by  heavy  imposts.  According  to  Professor  Levi, 
the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  pay  over  ten  millions 
Sterling  annually,  in  taxes  upon  tobacco  and  iutoxicating 
drinks.  The  whole  amount  raised  upon  these  two  articles 
in  1858  was  as  follows :  — 

British  and  foreign  spirits  and  wine £18,500,000 

Tübacco 5,500,000 


£24,000,000 

or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  equal 
to  four  dollars  to  each  inhabitant ;  or,  allowing  five  persons 
to  a  family,  twenty  dollars  to  each  family.  More  than  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  British  revenue  is  raised  by  the  taxes 
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upon  these  articles  alone ;  a  remarkable  fact,  especially 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  American  government  at  the 
present  time. 

STAMPS. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  supplying  the  treasury; 
viz.,  by  the  sale  of  staraps.  This  is  an  important  branch  of 
the  public  revenue  in  all  higlily  taxed  communities.  Stamps 
are  required  lipon  all  letters,  newspapers,  and  other  matter 
carried  through  the  mails ;  lipon  all  bills  of  merchandise 
and  bills  of  lading ;  upon  legal  Instruments  of  every  name 
and  nature ;  upon  patönt  medicines,  &c. 

This  is  cheap  and  efficient,  and  as  desirable  as  any  form 
of  indirect  taxation.  Of  course  it  bears  unequally  upon 
different  classes,  and  is  more  or  less  vexatious,  particu- 
larly  when  first  introduced ;  biit  habit  will,  after  a  while, 
reconcile  the  people  to  it,  and  it  is  as  little  likely  to  be 
resisted  or  evadcd  as  any  other  form  of  exaction.  It  is  also 
coUected  with  very  little  expense,  as  no  fimctionaries  are 
necessary.  It  should  therefore  be  carried  out,  as  far  as 
practicable.  The  British  government  raises  a  large  sum  in 
this  way :  eight  millions  Sterling  are  received  for  stamps. 
The  Ünited-States  treasury  received,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1865,  the  sum  of  $11,162,392. 

LICEN8ES. 

These  are  granted  by  both  national  and  State  aiithority, 
for  a  grcat  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  a  more  economical 
and  convenient  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  than  by  excise 
on  manufactures,  <fec.,  requiring  only  annual  renewal.  There 
is  also  less  opportunity  for  fraud  and  evasion.  It  is  there- 
fore a  very  desirable  form  of  taxation ;  and  the  Ünited-States 
government  has  already  availcd  it^elf  of  this  mode  of  raising 
revenue,  to  the  extent  of  $12,613,478  for  the  financial  year 
1865 ;  and  this  sum  may  doubtless  be  greatly  increased  in 
the  future. 

21 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

NATIONAL  TAXATION    Qcontinued).  —  INCOME  TAX. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  tliat  this  tax  is  in  perfect  accord- 
aiice  with  the  first  maxim  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  that 
"  every  man  should  be  taxed  according  to  the  revenue  he 
derives  mider  the  State,"  and  also  consistent  with  every 
other  principle  we  have  stated.  It  is  "  dear  and  piain  "  to 
the  contributor,  and  every  other  person.  The  income-tax 
payer  knows  when  and  how  much  he  pays ;  and  it  can  be 
collected  as  conveniently  and  economically  as  any  other. 

This  kind  of  tax  was  established  in  England  in  1798, 
during  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  but  was  abolished  soon 
after  the  close  of  that  stniggle.  About  1842,  however,  the 
government,  finding  its  revenues  fall  short  of  the  expendi- 
tures,  restored  the  tax ;  and  it  has  been  continued  to  Üie 
present  time. 

This  tax  was  unknown,  we  believe,  in  the  United  States, 
iintil  the  civil  war,  when  it  was  laid  by  Congress,  and  has 
becn  contiimed  thus  far.  Total  amount  collected  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1865,  was  $20,740,451.33 ;  while  the 
whole  internal  revenue,  for  the  same  time,  was  -^211,129,- 
529.17  ;  so  that  the  income  tax  produced  nearly  ten  per 
Cent  of  the  amount. 

Of  all  modcs  of  taxation,  this  is  the  most  just  and  equita- 
ble.  Every  man  can  afford  to  pay  according  to  bis  income, 
and  ought  to  do  so.  There  is  no  other  perfect  Standard  of 
taxation  ;  none  other  which  does  not  inflict  more  or  less 
hardship  and  injustice. 

The  tax  comes  upon  the  annual  private  revenue  of  each 
year,  out  of  which  the  government  should  receivc  its  sharo 
for  the  annual  revenue  of  the  state.  If  the  private  revenue 
is  increascd,  so  should  be  the  contribution  to  the  public  rev- 
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eniie :  if  the  former  is  diminished,  the  lattcr  shoiild  be  also. 
This  is  fair  and  just.  Were  it  to  siipersede  all  otlier  forms 
of  taxation,  perfect  equality  woiild  be  establislied  ;  property 
and  labor  would  bear  eaeh  its  just  sharc  of  the  public  bur- 
dens.  To  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  aseertain  the 
iiicome  of  every  mau  ;  of  every  laborer,  whether  his  wages 
amounted  to  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  a  year ; 
of  every  professional  man ;  of  every  operative,  male  or  female ; 
every  capi talist,  banker,  merchant,  and  mechanic.  Upon  the 
gross  income,  thus  ascertained,  the  general  tax  should  be 
levied,  pro  rata.  In  this  way,  it  is  clear,  equality,  as  far  as 
that  is  practicable,  would  be  established ;  and  eaeh  member 
of  the  Community  would  be  made  to  bear  his  just  proportion, 
and,  of  course,  would  be  obliged  to  «ave,  in  his  expenditures, 
to  that  amount. 

The  objection  to  this  form  of  taxation  is  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  what  a  person's  income  actually  is.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  said  that  many  do  not  know  their  affairs 
so  as  to  be  able  to  State  their  true  income.  There  is  doubfc- 
less  much  of  truth  in  this ;  but  the  very  fact  that  such  a  tax 
is  certain  to  be  enforced  every  year  will,  in  a  short  time, 
remove  this  difficulty  to  a  considcrable  extent,  because  men 
will  be  compelled  so  to  keep  their  accounts  as  to  know  what 
thcy  gain  or  lose.  The  Operation  of  the  law  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  is  favorable  to  private  interest ;  since  the  more 
intelligent  every  man  is  in  regard  to  his  affairs,  the  better 
for  him.  Such,  we  believc,  has  been  the  Operation  of  the 
income  tax  in  England. 

Secondly^  It  is  said  that  some  men  will  be  dishonest  in 
their  disclosures  and  Statements,  and  therefore  a  correct 
result  cannot  be  reached. 

That  many  men  are  dishonest  thtf'e  can  be  no  doubt ;  but, 
when  the  law  taxing  incomes  is  regularly  enforced  from 
year  to  year,  the  difficulty  of  concealment,  on  the  part  of  the 
tax-payer,  is  constantly  increasing.  His  neighljors  and  com- 
pctitors  in  business  have  an  eye  upon  him,  if  they  believe 
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he  is  making  false  Statements ;  and  he  cannot  long  escape 
detection.  Besides,  as  a  man  may  be  put  linder  oath  (and, 
by  the  way,  aught  always  to  be)j  the  crime  of  peijury  must 
be  committed  with  every  misrepresentation  of  his  affairs. 
The  immense  difference  between  the  reported  incomes  of 
the  United  States  in  1864  and  those  of  1863,  even  after 
allowing  for  the  general  rise  of  prices,  serves  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  advance  that  will  naturally  be  made  in  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  income  tax. 

The  third  objeetion  made  is,  that  men  do  not  always  like 
to  have  their  incomes  known.  But  why  should  they  not  ? 
We  have  already  said,  that,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  all 
are  copartners,  having  a  pro-rata  interest.  What  one  does 
not  pay,  others  must.  AJl,  therefore,  may  rightfully  demand 
such  Information  as  shall  furnish  the  means  of  assessing  a 
correct  tax. 

Besides  this,  an  income  tax  well  enforced  will  be  the 
means  of  difiiising  a  large  amount  of  information  most  im- 
portant  in  regard  to  the  credits  which  business  men  are 
reqiüred  to  give.  The  position  and  ability  of  every  man 
will  be  better  understood.  This  is  not  an  unimportant  con- 
sideration.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  objecting  to 
a  disclosure  of  income  for  taxation,  which  does  not  equally 
apply  to  the  disclosure  of  property  for  the  same  piirpose. 

Eatimated  Income,  —  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  income- 
tax  principle  would  not  work  well  in  some  communities, 
l)ecausc  a  considerable  share  of  its  wealth  produces  no  in- 
come, and  therefore  would  go  untaxed  ;  that  this  is  espe- 
cially  so  in  the  new  States,  where  vast  quantities  of  land  are 
held  wliich  yicld  no  rent  or  income  whatever.  ' 

But  tliis  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  matter.  If  thesc  lands 
are  appreciating  from  yÄr  to  year,  —  and,  as  a  general  fact, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  they  are,  —  the  income 
from  them  is  as  real  as  any  other ;  but  it  is  a  deferred  in- 
come, which  is  sure  to  come  in  the  end.  All  such  property, 
whetlicr  in  city  lots  or  farms,  should,  if  an  income  tax  only 
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were  levied,  be  estimated  yearly,  according  to  its  incrcasing 
value,  and  be  assessed  upon  that  principle. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  income  tax  as  a 
Substitute  for  all  other  modes  of  taxation :  our  purpose  is 
to  show,  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  it  is  the  most  just  and 
economical  mode  of  raising  a  revenue. 

TAXATION    UPON    EXPORTS. 

Whenever  a  people  produce  more  of  any  commodity  than 
is  required  for  their  own  consumption,  the  surplus  must 
find  a  foreign  market,  or  the  production  will  not  be  ex- 
tended  beyond  the  home  demand.  Any  thing,  therefore, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  sale  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts  in  a  foreign  market  must  discourage  home  industry. 
Such  being  the  case,  what  must  be,  in  general,  the  effect  of 
duties  laid  upon  exports  ?  Evidently  to  reduce  the  amount 
exported,  and  benefit  the  foreign  producer  of  the  articles 
thus  taxed.  Take  the  article  wheat  as  an  illustration.  It 
can  be  produeed  in  almost  every  country,  and  is  an  article 
of  export  from  many.  Such  are  the  facilities  afforded  by 
commerce,  that  the  wheat  of  one  country  must  enter  into 
competition  with  the  wheat  of  every  other  country ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair  exponent  of  commodities 
in  general. 

If  the  price  of  wheat  in  New  York  is  one  doUar  and  fifty 
Cents  under  a  currency  at  par  with  specie,  it  is  because  it 
can  be  shipped  to  Liverpool  or  some  other  foreign  port,  and, 
after  paying  freight  and  charges,  make  a  remittance  equal 
to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  in  specie.  ünder  these  circum- 
stances,  we  will  suppose  an  export  duty  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  is  lo-id  on  wheat. 

Would  the  New- York  dealer  now  pay  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  bushel  for  the  wheat?  Certainly  not,  since  he 
could  not  export  it  without  paying,  in  addition,  a  duty  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel ;  and,  unless  the  article  should 
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rise  abroad,  he  would  lose  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid. 
Of  coursc,  he  now  oflFers  biit  one  doUar  and  twenty-five 
Cents  instead  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  the  diflFerence 
is  the  loss  of  the  producers,  who,  m  consequence  of  the 
export  duty,  are  at  a  disadvantage  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel,  as  compared  witli  the  whcatr-growers  of  eveiy  other 
country.  They  liave  nothing  left  but  to  accept  a  reduction 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  or  limit  their  production  in 
the  future  to  the  amount  required  for  home  consumption. 
Wlien  they  have  done  this,  the  price  of  wheat  will  corre- 
spond  with  the  prices  of  all  the  other  agricultural  producta 
of  the  country,  whatever  that  price  may  be :  for  all  such 
products  will  be  affected  by  an  export  duty  laid  on  the 
great  staple  of  agriculture ;  every  kind  of  grain  and  meat, 
as  truly  as  the  wheat  on  which  the  duty  was  laid,  though 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  degree.  But,  since  the  foreign 
market  has  been  to  a  large  extent  dependent  for  its  füll 
supply  upon  American  wheat,  will  not  the  price  advance  to 
such  a  point  as  to  bring  up  the  price  of  tlie  American  arti- 
cle  ?  If  the  American  wheat  must  he  had,  such  a  price  must 
be  oflfered  as  will  bring  it.  But,  as  soon  as  wheat  bcgins  to 
rise  abroad  from  this  cause,  a  larger  supply  will  be  attracted 
from  other  wheat -growing  countries,  in  which  production 
will  be  stimulatcd  to  the  extent  it  is  depressed  in  the  United 
States.  Tlie  price  having  risen,  a  limited  amount  will  go 
from  our  j)orts  ;  but  wheat  will  not  rise  permancntly  to  such 
a  point  abroad  as  to  make  it  twenty-five  cents  higher  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  producer  must,  in  any  event, 
take  a  part  of  the  loss,  and  the  foreign  consumer  the  bal- 
ance  ;  while  foreign  producers,  having  an  unnaturally  high 
price,  will  extend  their  cultivation  as  far  as  possil)le. 

The  unquestionable  eflcct  of  export  duties  is  to  lessen 
production  at  home,  and  give  encouragement  to  foreign 
labor.  This  is  a  general  principle,  applicable  to  every  cora- 
modity  of  home  growth  or  production,  cxcept  such  as  one 
nation  may  have  a  Virtual  monopoly  of ;  that  is,  may  be  able 
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to  produce  in  so  much  greater  pcrfection,  or  at  so  much 
lower  rate  of  cost,  or  both,  that  no  other  nation  can  com- 
pete  with  it.  In  that  case,  the  exporting  nation  might 
impose  a  duty,  which,  wliile  it  shoiild  create  a  revenue, 
would  not  lessen  production  materially,  if  at  all. 

TAXATION  OF   COTTON. 

Many  persons  are  of  the  opinion,  that  an  export  duty,  or 
its  equivalent  in  the  form  of  excise,  might  be  laid  upon 
cotton  without  any  detriment  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  while  it  would  produce  a  considerable 
revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  consumers. 

It  is,  then,  an  important  economical  and  financial  ques- 
tion  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  peculiar 
advantages  they  have  over  all  other  cotton -growing  coun- 
tries  give  them  such  a  monopoly  as  to  enable  them  to  lay 
an  export  duty  upon  it,  without  any  immediate  or  remote 
injury  to  themselves. 

There  are  several  considerations  which  go  to  prove  that 
such  is  the  case,  some  of  which  we  shall  notice. 

I.     UNIVERSAL  DEMAND   FOR  COTTON.* 

"There  are  only  four  articles  of  any  considerable  importance 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  These  are  wool,  silk,  flax, 
and  cotton ;  two  animal  and  two  vegetable  produetions.  The  first 
of  these,  though  quite  indispensable  in  the  high  latitudes,  is  only 
partially  available  in  the  lower,  and  can  be  used  but  little  in  the 
tropi<*8.  Silk,  while  an  article  from  which  beautiful  and  elegant 
fabrifs  can  he  made,  is  not  adapted  to  general  use,  and  being,  like 
wool,  an  animal  product,  cannot  be  funiished  in  sufficient  quantity, 
or  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to  be  made  available  for  the  greater  part  of 
niankind.  Flax  being  a  vegetable  production,  and  its  culture 
adapted  to  a  gfeat  variety  of  soils  and  climates,  might  doubtless 
ha  pro^luced  in  any  desired  quantity ;  but,  like  silk,  it  would  but 
partially  meet  the  wants  of  that  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
globe  where  snows  and  frost  prevail  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 

*  Extract  from  the  author's  speech  in  Congress,  Feb.  18, 1863. 
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"  After  looking  at  these  several  commodities,  then,  we  find  that 
an  article  is  needed  which  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  combine  the 
peculiar  properties  and  advantages  of  all  of  them ;  one  that  can 
be  cheaply  and  bountifully  produced,  and  that  may  most  readily  be 
converted  into  clothjng,  having,  at  pleasure,  the  warmth  of  wool,  or 
the  elegance  or  lightness  of  silk  or  linen.  Cotton  we  find  to  be 
just  that  article,  combming  in  a  most  wonderful  degree  the  advan- 
tages of  wool,  silk,  and  flax.  The  earth  has  one  thousand  milliou 
inhabitants,  and  each  and  every  one  of  these  need  cotton.  There 
is  no  exception.  Not,  indeed,  that  human  beings  cannot  possibly 
exist  without  it,  but  their  welfare  and  happiness  are  promoted  by 
its  use." 

II.    RESTRICTED   CÜLTÜRB. 

"  While  cotton  is  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  mankind,  we 
find  its  successful  culture  confined  to  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
earth*s  surface.  I  say  successful  culture ;  for  although  it  may  be 
raised  in  India,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  in  similar  latitudes,  yet 
the  quality  is  so  inferior,  the  quantity  to  the  acre  so  limited,  and  the 
labor  so  ineffective,  that  the  countries  in  question  do  little  more 
than  supply  their  own  wants. 

"  It  is  reserved  to  the  States  of  the  American  Union  l3ring  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  furnish  the  world 
with  the  article  in  such  quautities,  and  of  such  quality,  as  to  meet 
the  general  demand.  The  culture  of  tlie  article  began  prior  to  the 
Revolution ;  but  it  did  not  become  an  article  of  foreign  exix)rt  tili 
1784,  when  eight  bales  were  shipped  to  Liverpool.  These  were 
seized  by  the  custom-house  officers,  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
not  be  of  American  production." 

III.    INCREASE  OF  PRODÜCTION  AND  ADVANCE  OF  PRICE. 

"  No  very  great  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  real- 
ized  until  1792,  when  Eli  Whitney  in vented  the  cotton-gin ;  but, 
from  that  moment,  it  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  value 
of  the  export  of  cotton  was, — 

In  1821 $20,900,000 

In  1830 29.000.000 

In  1840 68,000,000 

In  18^30 71,000,(X)0 

In  1860  . 191,000,000 
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"  This  amount,  it  will  be  observed,  is  over  and  above  the  amount 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  product  in  1850  was 
2,096,706  bales ;  in  1860,  4,669,770  bales.  Mark  especially  the 
great  increase  from  1850  to  1860,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  per 
Cent! 

^^  But  the  more  striking  and  noticeable  fact  is,  that,  while  the 
production  had  increased  at  this  enormous  rate,  the  prices  also  had 
advanced  twenty-five  per  cent  According  to  the  financial  report 
of  1861,  the  average  price  of  cotton  from  1840  to  1850  was  but 
8.2  Cents  per  pound  ;  while,  from  1850  to  1860,  the  average  price 
was  10.5  Cents  per  pound,  —  a  difference,  it  will  be  seen,  of  a  little 
over  twenty-five  per  cent 

"  The  difference  between  the  value  of  the  entire  crop  of  cotton, 
including  all  consumed  at  home  and  exported,  is  still  more  remark- 
able.  In  1850  it  amounted  to  but  $1 17,619,947  ;  while,  in  1860,  it 
was  $308,865,280,  —  showing  an  increase  of  value  ofnearly  two 
hundred  per  cent,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  increase  of  quantity 
and  the  advance  of  price. 

^^  Here,  then,  is  the  singular  fact,  nnparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the 
commercial  history  of  the  world,  that,  while  the  production  was 
increasing  at  a  rate  so  prodigious,  the  price  was  constantly  advan- 
cing.  This  is  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade.  As 
production  increases,  prices  fall ;  but  in  this  case,  instead  of  a 
decline,  we  find  a  great  advance  of  price.** 

Do  not  these  facts  ajid  considerations  show  conclusively, 
that  the  United  States  have  such  advantages  over  all  others 
in  raising  cotton  that  tliey  may  to  a  certain  extent  dictate 
the  terms  of  sale  ?  In  just  so  far  as  this  is  true,  might  an 
export  duty  be  laid  which  would  fall  entirely  on  the  foreign 
consumer,  without  any  injury  to  the  American  cotton-grower. 

Suppose  an  export  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound.  The 
superiority  and  desirableness  of  the  American  artiele  aro 
so  great  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  the  demand  would  be 
lessened  in  any  appreciable  dcgree.  From  what  we  have 
seen  during  the  Rebellion,  need  we  fear  that  the  de- 
mand would  be  perceptibly  curtailed  ?  If  not,  then  no 
damage  would  come  to  the  grower ;  while  a  large  revenue 
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would  be  secured  by  the  govemment  at  the  expense  of  tho 
foreign  consumer. 

The  wliole  cotton  crop  of  1860  was  4,669,770  bales, 
which,  at  500  pounds  to  a  bale,  give  a  total  of  2,334,500,000 
poiinds,  which  at  five  cents  duty,  or  excise,  would  yicld 
$116,725,000.  To  determine  what  rate  of  duty  or  excise 
should  be  laid  must  be  a  matter  of  experiment.  If  the 
rate  were  fouud  too  high,  —  that  is,  so  high  as  to  reduce 
consumption,  —  it  should  be  lowered ;  or,  if  too  low,  it 
could  be  raised. 

The  immense  extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  may  and  doubtless  will  be  carried  is 
shown  by  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  most  reli- 
ablc  statistician,  in  his  map  of  the  cotton  kingdom ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  while  the  whole  area  within  the  United 
States  adapted  to  profitable  cotton  culture  is  666,196  Square 
miles,  only  10,888  are  in  actual  use  for  that  purpose,  or 
but  1.634  per  cent ;  that  is,  less  Üian  two  per  cent.  He 
remarks,  that,  "  with  free  labor,  the  capacity  of  the  South  to 
raise  cotton  caiinot  be  less  than  one  hundred  million  bales  " 
against  about  four  and  a  half  millions  in  1860  ;  so  that  less 
thau  one-twentieth  of  the  capacity  of  the  country  has  yet 
been  developed. 

The  principal  point  to  be  considered  in  rcgard  to  cotton, 
or  any  other  domestic  product,  is  whether  an  export  or 
excise  duty  will  csscntially  restrict  the  consumption  of  the 
articlc,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

STATE     TAXATION. 

A  GENERAL  valuation  of  all  real  and  perstnal  property  is 
made  by  the  autliority  of  the  State,  according  to  which  all 
State  taxes  are  apportioued  to  each  county,  city,  or  town. 
The  municipal  authorities  tlien  assess  the  amouut  allottcd 
them  upon  the  property  and  polls  of  their  constituents, 
together  with  the  amount  reqnired  for  city  or  town  expen- 
ditures. 

Thus  all  taxes,  whether  for  State,  city,  town,  or  school- 
district,  are  direct,  and  laid  wholly  on  property,  except  the 
small  amount  of  poll-taxes.  There  may  be  some  slight 
Variation  in  different  States  from  the  course  we  have 
stated  ;  but  it  is  qiiito  unessential,  and  does  not  materially 
change  the  grand  result. 

The  law  makcs  it  the  dnty  of  each  person  to  fumish  the 
assessorsannually  a  true  invoice  of  his  estatc,  and  to  its 
correctness  he  may  be  required  to  make  oath ;  and,  if  any 
person  neglects  or  refuses  to  make  such  invcntory,  the 
assessors  make  one  for  him,  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment. 

The  rate  of  tax  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  is  widely 
different  in  different  towns  and  cities.  Before  the  Relx)llion, 
the  rate  in  Massachusetts  was  seldom  Icss  than  sixty  cents, 
or  more  tlian  one  hundred  on  a  hiindrcd  dollars ;  but  such 
have  been  the  expenditures  caused  by  the  war,  that  few 
now  have  a  rate  less  than  one  hundred,  and  some  have  been 
as  liigh  as  three  hundred  and  fifty,  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars. 

Tliiö  tax,  if  the  valuation  be  fairly  made,  approximatcs  to 
justice  and  equality.  It  is  assumcd  that  evcry  man's  ability 
to  j)ay  is  in  proportion  to  tlie  property  he  holds ;  tliat  his 
revenue  corresponds  with  his  wcalth.     This  may,  or  may 
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r 
not,  be  triie ;  and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  there 

are  circumstances  which  disturb,  to  some  extent,  the  equal 

Operation  of  this  tax. 

And  here  we  may  notice  some  of  the  objeetions  to  this 
Compound  System  of  poll  and  property  taxation.  Poll-tax 
payers  vote  direttly  upon  the  public  appropriations ;  yet  they 
have  no  personal  interest  whatever  in  the  amount  of  expen- 
ditures.  No  matter  whether  a  proposal  to  expend  money  is 
wise  and  necessary,  or  frivolous  and  wastefiil,  the  poU-tax 
payer  can  vote  for  it  with  entire  impunity.  It  is  nothing  to 
him  whether  the  sum  be  one  thousand  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  poll-tax  payers  is  often  in 
favor  of  the  most  lavish  expenditures.  A  new  road,  for 
example,  is  proposed  in  town  meeting.  It  may  be  quite 
unnecessary,  and  ought  not  to  be  made ;  but  the  poll-tax 
payers,  a  large  share  of  whom  are  laborers,  will  be  immedi- 
ately  benefited  by  the  demand  that  will  be  made  for  labor, 
and  will  be  very  likely  to  go  in  favor  of  it.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  show  the  bad  effects  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
regarded  only  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  If  mcn  may 
vote  away  money  in  the  payment  of  which  they  have  no  in- 
terest, is  it  likely  to  be  done  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
interests  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  there  will  be  unjvise  and 
reckless  expenditures  ? 

This  false  position  of  the  poll-tax  payer  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  narrowly  watching  the  effects  of 
equality  of  suffragc  without  equality  of  taxation.  The  result 
of  populär  votes  during  the  civil  war,  by  which  immense, 
and  often  quite  unnecessary,  burdeiis  were  imposed  upon 
towns,  has  caused  no  small  anxiety  amongst  those  who  have 
noticed  the  natural  conseqiiences  of  giving  to  a  class  nu- 
merous  and  powerful,  at  the  ballot-box,  the  power  to  impose 
taxes  upon  the  public,  from  which  they  are  themselves 
excrapt. 

On  the  other  band,  the  poll-tax  payer,  while  he  contril>- 
utes  heavily  towards  the  national  expenditures  through  cus- 
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toms  and  excise,  has  no  direct  vote  in  regard  to  them.  He 
can  vote  where  his  own  interest  would  lead  him  to  vote 
wrong,  but  has  no  power  to  vote  directly  where  his  interest 
would  lead  him  to  vote  right. 

The  incomertax  principle,  if  universally  adopted,  while  it 
would  doubtless  relieve  poll-tax  payers  of  their  present  tax- 
ation,  would,  at  the  saine  time,  bring  their  interests  into 
harmony  with  those  of  property-tax  payers,  and  thus  pro- 
mote  the  general  welfare  of  the  public. 

Tlie  property  and  poll  tax  being  the  two  modes  *  by  which 
all  revenues  are  raised  by  the  individual  States,  we  will  look 
for  a  moment  at  their  Operation  as  between  the  different 
classes  upon  which  they  are  imposed.  To  do  this,  we  refer 
to  a  valuation  and  tax  list  before  us,  and  find  the  foUowing 
exainples. 

The  poU'tax  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  general  of  all 
taxes  imposed  by  State  authority.  In  Massachusetts, "  every 
male  inhabitant  over  twenty  years  of  age  is  included,  except 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  infirmity  and  poverty,  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  assessors,  unable  to  contribute  fuUy  to  the 
public  charges." 

It  hardly  need  be  said,  that  this  form  of  taxation  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  maxims  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith; 
tliöse  who  pay  it  not  having  equal  ability,  or  enjoying  "  an 
equal  revefnue."  It  is  a  tax  foundcd  on  no  sound  principle 
wliatever ;  and,  if  it  were,  the  onli/  tax  imposed  would  be  as 
unjust  as  a  tax  could  well  be.  It  forms,  however,  only  a 
part  of  a  system  which  must  be  looked  at  in  all  its  bcar- 
ings,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  Operation 
of  the  particular  tax,  which  by  law  is  a  limited  one,  deter- 

*  States  have,  in  some  cases,  dcrived  a  revenue  firom  a  tax  upon  banks. 
In  Ma8sachu»ett8,  it  wa«  for  many  years  the  greatest  sourcc  of  income ;  so 
great,  indecd,  as  to  render  any  direct  State  tax  unnecessary.  Licenses  hare 
also  been  granted,  by  State  authority,  in  some  instances ;  but  the  amount 
received  in  any  otlier  mode,  except  by  direct  taxation,  is  too  small  to  aifect 
essentially  the  public  burdens.  The  establishment  of  the  national-bank  Sys- 
tem has  cut  oflf  bank  taxation  from  the  States  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
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mined  by  State  legislation.  In  Massachusetts,  the  maximum 
poU-tax  is  now  fixed  at  "  not  over  two  doUars,"  but  may 
be,  as  it  lias  been,  changed  from  time  to  time.  It  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  higher  than  at  present. 

B.  H.  — Buildings  and  45  acres  of  land    .    .    $1,000 

S^^'^ ?1^  $1,845.    Taxes,  816.47 

PoU,         2,00 

§17.47 
T.  G.  —Buildings  and  43  acrea  of  land    .    .    $1,500 

^^^ ^  ei,738.    Taxes,  $19.99 

Poil.         2.00 

$21.99 
L.  G.  S.  —  Buildings  and  56  acres  of  land    .    $1,200 

Stock SQQ  $1,600.    Taxes,  $17.25 

PoU,         2.00 

$19.25 
Average  property,  $1,661.    Average  tax,  $19.57. 

We  here  find  that  these  small  farmers  pay  $19.57  eaeh, 
equal  to  nine  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  poll-tax  con- 
tributors.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  incomes  of  the 
former  are  nine  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  latter  ?  Let 
US  test  the  question. 

Suppose  eaeh  of  these  farmers  derives  a  net  income  of  ten 
per  Cent  on  his  capital,  over  all  outlays  and  rcpairs ;  and 
that  his  labor  is  worth  to  him  four  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num.     This  is  a  large  allowance :  — 

Land  and  stock,  as  above,  at  ten  per  cent $1G6.10 

His  own  labor  equal  to 500.00 

Total  income $606.10 

Now  we  will  assume  that  the  exclusive  poll-tax  payers 
have  an  average  income  of  four  hundred  dollars.  We  in- 
clude  in  this  list  not  only  all  common  laborers,  but  all 
skilled  workmen,  mcchanics,  and  others,  whose  labor  ig 
worth,  under  a  sound  currency,  $1.50  to  §2  per  day ;  aud 
also  all  Clerks,  and  othcr  employccs,  whose  salaries  are  six 
hundred  dollars  and  under.     Then  if  all  these  classes  aver- 
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age  four  himdred  doUars  per  year,  as  no  one  will  dispute, 
it  will  appear  that  the  income  of  the  poU-tax  payers  is 
charged  $2,  while  these  small  property-holders  are  charged 
$19.57. 

Here  is  a  great  disparity,  but  there  is  no  exaggcration  in 
the  Statement.  From  the  same  valuation  and  tax  list,  we 
take  three  farmers,  having  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  each,  with  buildings  and  stock,  and  find  their 
farms  and  stock  average  $3,757 ;  and  their  average  taxes, 
poU  inclusive,  amount  to  $47.03. 

On  the  same  calculation  as  beforo, — 

Farm  and  stock,  $3,757,  at  ten  per  cent $375.00 

Value  of  farmer's  own  labor 625.00 

Farmer's  total  income $1,000.00 

Then,  if  the  poll  tax-payer  is  charged  $2,  with  an  income 
of  $400,  what  ought  the  farmer  to  pay  with  an  income  of 
$1,000  ?     Answer,  $5. 

Instead,  then,  of  $5,  the  true  proportionate  amount,  the 
farmers,  as  before  shown,  pay  $47.03,  or  more  than  nine 
times  as  much.*  There  is  no  escape  from  these  conclu- 
sions ;  and  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  whether  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  incomes  of 
farmers  of  the  description  we  refer  to  is  not  essentially 
correct.  In  whatever  way  we  look  at  the  matter,  we  cannot 
fall  to  see  great  inequality.  But  the  poU-tax  is  not  only 
unequal  as  between  those  upon  whom  it  is  assessed,  and 
whose  incomes  ränge  from  $150  to  $600,  and  also  unequal 
as  between  this  class  generally,  and  all  property  holders, 
but  it  is  also  very  disproportionate  to  tlie  advantages  it 
confers.     Let  us  see  what  these  are. 

1.  Entire  protection  to  persons  and  property. 

2.  Right  of  sufirage,  and  eligibility  to  ofiice. 

3.  The  most  ample  means  of  education  in  common  and 

*  And  the  hardship,  in  this  case,  is  often  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
fiurmer  is  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  his  capital,  and  paying  interest  upon  it 
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high  schools,  without  charge,  and  a  chance  for  a  scholarship, 
provided  by  the  State,  in  one  of  the  Colleges. 

4.  Complete  maintenance,  and  the  highest  scientific  treat- 
ment,  for  life,  if  need  be,  if  himself  or  any  member  of  bis 
family  should  be  deaf  and  dumb,  or  afHicted  with  blind- 
ness,  idiocy,  insanity,  or,  last  of  all,  lielpless  poverty.  What 
individual  or  Corporation  could  be  found  to  insure  a  laborer's 
family  against  all  accidents  and  deprivations,  physical  and 
mental,  from  every  source,  through  life,  for  one-half  of  one 
per  Cent  on  the  income  of  the  family  head,  or  for  twenty 
times  that  sum  ? 

For  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  added,  the 
recipient  of  a  revenue  from  any  occupation,  trade,  or  profes- 
sion,  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  six  hundred  doUars,  if  he 
has  no  visible  property,  pays  an  annual  tax  of  not  over  two 
doUars,  or  four  cents  per  week  L  As  we  have  already  said, 
considered  in  itself,  discoimected  from  other  forms  of  taxa- 
tion,  this  is  very  unequal,  and  consequently  unjust,  as  be- 
tween  the  different  classes.  The  obvious  result  is  to  trans- 
fer  an  unduc  sliare  of  the  burdens  of  State^  county^  and  toten 
expenditure  from  the  mechanical  and  laboring  classes  to 
the  agricultural ;  thus  promoting  the  interest  of  the  former 
at  the  expcnse  of  the  latter. 

But  all  this  applies,  it  must  be  remerabcred,  to  taxes 
imposed  under  State  or  municipal  authority  only,  from  all 
which  the  poU-tax  payer  escapes  entirely  by  paying  two  dol- 
lars. 

Effect  of  the  Two  Systems, — We  are  now  ablc  to  compare 
the  results  of  the  two  different  Systems ;  viz.,  national  and 
State  taxation.  In  the  national,  we  find  that  the  greater 
part  of  all  taxes  are  indirect:  the  State  and  municipal 
taxcs  are,  with  slight  exceptions,  direct.  The  former  fall 
almost  wholly  on  consumption  ;  the  latter,  upon  property. 
The  first  is  unjust  to  labor,  or  the  non-property-holding 
classes  :  the  other  is  unjust  to  capital,  or  those  who  hold 
taxable  estate.     One  operates  as   an  offsct  to  the  other. 
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Neither  is  just  in  itself,  nor  does  the  actiou  of  the  two  Sys- 
tems conjoiutly  establish  perfect  justice ;  but  it  approximates 
as  nearly  to  it,  perhaps,  as  aiiy  other  System  of  taxation 
ever  adopted,  or  likely  at  present  to  be  adopted. 

Before  leaving  tlie  subject  of  State  taxation,  we  will 
brielBy  notice  the  inquiry  oflen  made,  why  the  ünited- 
States  government  does  not  assign  to  eaeh  State  its  share 
of  the  public  burdens  according  to  its  general  valuation, 
and  allow  the  State  authorities  to  collect  the  amount  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  all  the  direct  taxes  of 
the  State  are  levied  and  collected.  In  reply  to  this,  it  may 
bo  Said,  that,  if  the  national  government  could  rely  iln- 
plicitly  upon  the  fidelity  and  promptness  of  every  State,  it 
would  be  by  far  the  most  economical  and  efücient  mode 
of  coUecting  the  revenue.  The  expense  of  collection  would 
be  almost  nominal,  probably  not  exceeding  one-tentli  of  the 
sum  now  required  ;  and  an  army  of  office-holders  might  be 
left  free  to  engage  in  productive  employments.  But  such 
has  been  the  State  of  society  in  some  of  the  States  in  times 
past,  that  reliance  could  not  be  placed  upon  their  promptly 
assessing  and  collecting  a  national  tax ;  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  such  a  measure 
would  be  practicable. 

TAXATION    OP    CREDIT8. 

It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  credits  ought  not 
to  be  taxed,  but  all  assessnients  be  made  upon  valucs,  or 
property,  personal  and  real.  Taxes,  it  has  been  argued, 
ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  persons,  but  upon  that  out  of 
which  they  can  alone  be  paid ;  viz.,  property. 

But  credits  are  taxed  as  well  as  values.  A  holds  a  farm 
worth  $10,000,  mortgaged  to  B  for  $5,000.  A  pays  taxes 
upon  the  whole  valuation,  and  B  upon  $5,000,  as  money  at 
interest.  A,  it  is  said,  is  doubly  taxed.  This  is  a  practical 
question,  that  has  puzzled  legislators  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try.     Let  us  therefore  carefuUy  examine  it. 

22 
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Suppose  A  and  B  aforesaid  form  an  entire  Community, 
and  that  the  whole  tax  of  $150  is  imposed  on  property. 
The  whole  valuation  will  then  be  $10,000  (A's  farm),  and 
the  rate  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  A  pays,  and  B  goes 
untaxed.  We  will  now  change  the  principle,  and  have  both 
property  and  credits  taxed.  The  valuation  will  then  be, 
A's  farm,  110,000,  and  B's  money  at  interest,  $5,000; 
total,  $15,000 ;  and,  with  the  same  amount  to  be  assessed 
($150),  the  rate  will  be  one  per  cent,  of  which  A  pays 
one  hundred,  and  B  fifty,  doUars.  So,  then,  we  discover 
that  A  is  not  doubly  taxed,  as  assumcd,  but  at  the  worst 
pays  only  twenty-five  doUars,  or  one-third,  more  than  liis 
share.  Such  must,  in  principle,  be  the  result  of  this  kind 
of  taxation,  taking  a  whole  Community  together.  All  the 
amount  taxed  upon  credit  is  so  much  relief  to  taxation 
upon  property.  This  seems  to  be  clear ;  and  the  justice  of 
the  thing  is  established  by  the  fact  that  A  bought  his  farm 
knowing  that  it  would  be  subject  to  a  füll  taxation,  and 
bought  it  cheaper,  as  we  have  shown  in  another  place,  on 
that  account.  B,  on  the  other  band,  accepted  his  mortgage 
on  the  same  ground,  knowing  it  would  bc  subject  to  tax  oii 
the  common  valuation.     Is  cither  party,  then,  wrongcd  ? 

But  perhaps  another  reason  may  bc  given  wliy  A  should 
pay  taxes  upon  the  whole  value  of  his  farm ;  viz.,  that,  hav- 
ing  the  usufruct  of  the  whole,  he  is  entitlcd  to  all  the  profits 
on  the  farm.  "  But  hc  don't  own  the  whole  of  the  farm." 
True,  that  is  his  misfortune :  if  he  did,  he  would  obtain  a 
larger  amount  of  net  profits ;  but  his  Obligation  to  pay  tax 
on  the  whole  is  not  impaircd,  bccause  he  has  the  use  of 
a  part  of  B's  capital.  As  the  owner  of  the  farm,  A  has  a 
Chance  for  all  the  profits  that  can  be  made  from  the  whole  ; 
while,  by  the  taxation  of  B  on  the  mortgage,  the  former 
saves  a  part  of  what  he  would  otherwise  pay  in  taxes.  One 
pays  taxes  for  the  profits  of  business ;  the  other,  for  the 
income  on  his  capital. 

In  this  case  we  find  another  very  clear  Illustration  of  tlie 
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correctness  of  the  income-tax  policy.  If  there  were  no  other 
tax  thaii  upon  income,  the  matter  would  stand  thus :  — 

A's  income  from  his  farm,  say $900 

He  deducts  the  interest  he  pays  B 300 

A  pays  tax  on  his  net  income  of $G00 

B's  income  is  taxed  upon 300 

Total  income  to  be  taxed 900 

Amount  to  be  raised,  one  huiidred  and  fifty  doUars :  of  this, 
A  will  pay  one  Imndred  dollars,  and  B  fifty;  and  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  the  justice  of  the  System  by 
which  both  were  thus  taxed.  If  A's  income  should  be 
more  or  Icss  than  nine  hundred  dollars,  he  would  pay  more 
or  less,  and  B  must  pay  less  or  more  accordingly. 

In  the  absence  of  the  incomo-tax  principle,  what  can  be 
more  equitable  and  just  than  the  practlce  of  taxing  both 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee  ?  If  the  former  were  allowcd  to 
deduct  from  his  inventory  the  amount  he  owed  the  lattcr, 
it  would  often  happen,  that,  the  mortgagee  not  living  in  the 
same  town  or  State,  so  much  property  would  escape  taxa- 
tion  altogether.  This  in  some  comnäunities,  cspecially  our 
Western  States,  would  be  a  great  evil.  That  much  hard- 
ship  may  often  result  from  taxing  crcdits  as  well  as  prop- 
erty is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  that  only  affords  additional 
evidence  that  the  income-tax  principle  is  the  only  correct 
one.  Ncxt  to  this  would  be  the  levying  of  all  taxcs  upon 
property  cxclusively  ;  and  if  adopted  at  the  very  commcnce- 
ment  of  a  social  Organization,  as  at  the  landing  at  Plymouth 
in  1620,  itVould  secure  a  just  taxation,  because  all  property 
would  be  crcated,  held,  and  transferred  imder  that  well- 
known  condition. 

TAXATION  OP  GOVERNMENT  BONDS. 

The  question  of  taxing  credits  assumes  great  practical 
importance,  when  regarded  in  relation  to  the  national  debt 
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of  the  üiiited  States.  We  will  assiime  that  dcbt  to  be  tbree 
bUlion  doUars  ($3,000,000,000).  This  forms  a  lien  or  mort- 
gage  upon  tbe  national  wealth,  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  bis  report,  December,  1865,  estimates  at  a  little 
over  fourteen  bilLions :  for  convenience,  we  will  call  it  fifteeu 
billions.  In  that  case,  the  national  debt  will  be  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  the  national  wealth.  On  this  debt  of  three 
billions,  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent,  will  be  one  hnndrcd 
and  eighty  millions.  If  we  suppose  that  all  other  demands 
on  the  Treasury  amoiint  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions annually,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  tliree  hundred 
millions  as  the  amount  of  taxation.  The  national  debt,  if 
included  in  the  national  valuation,  would  increase  it  twenty 
per  Cent,  or  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  billions.  This  would 
reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  by  on^sixth,  or  16|  per  cent ; 
that  is,  if  only  property  was  taxed,  the  rate  would  be  t^o  per 
cent;  if  property  and  national  Stocks,  the  rate  would  be 
1.66. 

Should  the  national  debt  be  exempted  from  taxation,  there 
will  bc  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  income  that  will 
go  untaxed ;  and  that,  as  can  bc  readily  seen,  is  a  large  share 
of  the  net  income  of  the  whole  nation,  or  what  the  people 
save  annually  after  supplying  their  neccssary  consumption. 
The  subject,  therefore,  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  to  the 
country.  Quite  fortunately,  however,  the  matter  is  whoUy 
within  the  control  of  Congress,  which  can,  as  fast  as  tlie 
present  bonds  and  other  securities  become  due  (and  they 
may  all  be  redccmed*  within  seven,  and  most  of  tliem  ^vith- 
in  three  years  from  1865),  convert  them  into  bonds  not 
exempted  from  general  taxation. 

Public  faith  should  be  kept  inviolate,  but  public  justice 
should  also  be  secured  as  soon  as  possiblc.  Better  far  to 
pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  if  necd  be,  than  have  so  large  a 
share  of  individual  income,  and,  consequently,  of  ability  to 
pay  taxes,  escape  its  proper  responsibilitics.     This  is  desira- 

*  Except  the  twenty-year  bonds,  which  mature  m  1881. 
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ble,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  removing  a  prominent 
cause  of  populär  dissatisfaction  which  mdj  sooner  or  later 
endanger  the  security  of  the  debt  itself,  but  as  an  economi- 
cal  advantage  to  the  country. 

The  effeet  of  exempting  the  public  debt  from  taxation  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows :  A  has  an  income  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  doUars,  derived  from  a  salary ;  B  has  an  equal 
income,  derived  from  coupons  on  the  national  Stocks.  A 
must  pay  taxes,  and,  of  course,  must  economize  accordingly : 
B  pays  no  taxes,  and  consequently  has  no  occasion  to  save 
on  that  score.  Now,  as  all  national  capital  comes  from  the 
savings  of  the  people,  it  can  be  seen  at  once,  that,  if  one- 
sixth  part*  (in  amoimt)  of  the  tax-payers  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  they  are,  to  an  equal  extent,  exempted  from 
all  necessity  of  saving. 

We  are  aware  that  the  holders  of  public  Stocks  pay  indi- 
rect  taxes  (customs,  excise,  &c.),  but  so  also  does  the  man 
who  has  no  interest  in  the  funds.  What  we  intend  to  say 
is,  that  so  far  as  a  man's  wealth  is  invested  in  untaxed  secu- 
rities,  in  so  far  he  has  no  motive  to  save  arising  from  a  taxa- 
tion to  which  all  others  are  liable.  Looking,  then,  at  its 
economical  bearings  merely,  ought  not  all  public  securities 
to  be  included  in  the  general  schedule  of  taxation,  both  by 
the  national  goveriunent,  and  the  States,  cities,  and  towns  in 
which  the  holders  reside  ? 


CONSOUDATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Wliile  this  work  is  passing  through  the  press,  a  proposition 
is  made  in  Congress  to  consolidate  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  into  a  uniform  five  per  cent  stock,  having  thirty  years 
to  run,  payable,  interest  and  principal,  in  gold. 

It  is,  doubtless,  desirable  to  effeet  such  a  consolidation, 

*  It  is,  doubtless,  far  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  net  national  income, 
probably  at  least  one-fourth,  or  25  per  cent.  A  large  share  of  the  CHtimated 
fifteen  billiona  of  aggregate  wealth  is  of  a  character  to  escape  taxation. 
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provided  it  can  be  done  in  an  economical  and  proper  man- 
ner ;  but  the  proposal  to  exempt  the  consols  from  taxation 
is  quite  another  matter.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
iuvidious,  as  well  as  unjust,  Operation  of  a  System  which 
exempts  from  taxation  one-sixth  part  of  the  national  re- 
sources ;  but,  since  the  proposal  has  been  made,  it  becomes 
desirable,  we  think,  to  give  the  subjeet  some  further  cousid- 
eration. 

Wc  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  political  bearings  of  a  meas- 
ure  sure  to  create  abiding  dissatisfaction  ;  sure  to  be  a  most 
dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  political  aspirants,  and 
certain  to  endanger  eventually  the  security  of  the  debt  it- 
self.     We  shall  speak  only  of  its  economic  bearings. 

Ist,  The  exemption  of  three  billion  doUars  from  taxation 
for  all  national,  State,  county,  town,  school-district,  and 
parish  purposes,  will  create  a  very  considerable  and  influen- 
tial  clasB  of  persans^  who,  while  they  will  have  the  legal  right 
to  vote  appropriations  for  all  public  objects,  will  be  undcr  no 
Obligation  to  pay  a  farthing  of  the  amount  raised;  who, 
while  interested  in  ha\ing  largc  public  improvements  made, 
will  have  no  responsibility  for  the  expense  of  them :  a  class 
to  whom  it  will  be  a  matter  of  entiro  indifferencc  liow  lai-ge 
the  assessments  may  be,  or  how  uuwiscly  or  wastefully  the 
public  finances  may  be  conducted.  Can  any  reasonablc  man 
think  it  expedient  and  proper  to  create  such  a  class  ?  Doos 
any  one  doubt  that  its  iufluence  would  ho  unfavorable  to  the 
public  wclfare  ?  We  already  exempt  lal)or,  to  a  great  ex- 
ten t,  from  the  burdcns  of  State  and  municipal  taxation,  by 
liiniting  the  poll-tax  to  a  fixed  and  very  trifling  amount,  so 
that  the  poll-tax  payer  can  vote  any  sum  he  plcases  with 
entire  impunity.  By  cxemptiug  three  billions  of  the  national 
credit  from  taxation,  it  is  now  proposed  to  ])lace  capitalists, 
so  far  as  they  are  owners  of  the  public  Stocks,  in  the  same 
favored  position.  The  intcrest  of  these  two  partics  will  tlien 
be  idciitical  in  regard  to  all  public  expenditures  paid  for  bv 
a  direct  tax  on  property,  as  State  and  municipal  charges 
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generallj  are.  Both  can  vote  away  moiiey,  and  leave  the 
uiifortunate  property-holders  to  settle  the  bills.  By  the  ex- 
emption  proposed,  govcrnment  creates  a  great  aiitagonism 
in  the  body  politic.  It  graiits  a  special  and  most  important 
favor  to  one  class,  at  the  expcnse  of  others.  It  may  be 
iirged,  that  the  favor  has  been  paid  for  by  the  creditors  of 
the  government,  in  that  they  took  the  stock  at  a  less  rate 
of  interest  than  they  woiild  have  done  had  it  been  subject 
to  taxation.  Bat  can  government,  with  any  propriety,  make 
any  such  condition  ?  Can  it  rightfully  grant,  for  any  con- 
sideration  whatcver,  a  dispensation  to  one  class  of  Citizens 
from  all  pecuniary  Obligation  to  State,  city,  and  town  au- 
thority  throughout  the  nation?  Surely  not,  consistently 
with  justice  and  equality,  because  in  one  Community  the 
favor  granted  may  be  worth  one  per  cent,  in  another  two. 
In  one  locality,  it  may  advance  the  general  valuation  one- 
half;  in  another,  only  one-tenth :  in  one  municipality,  it  may 
increasc  the  general  rate  of  taxation  five  mills  on  the  dollar ; 
in  another,  twenty. 

Can  that  be  just  and  equal  ?  And  yet  all  taxation,  under 
a  free  government,  must  be  seen  to  be  clearly  impartial  and 
just,  or  the  people  will  not  submit  to  it. 

2d,  Such  an  exemi)tion  will  create  a  powerful  influence 
against  the  payment  of  any  thing  but  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
Tliis  can  be  readily  seen,  and  hence  we  perceive  another  un- 
favorable  effect  from  the  proposed  policy.  The  debt  should 
be  paid  off  as  soon  as  practicable.  It  should  not  all  be 
placed  out  of  reach  for  thirty  years,  and  exempted  for  all 
that  time  from  contributing  to  its  own  discharge,  unless  we 
are  prcpared  to  resign  ourselvos  to  never-ending  taxation 
for  the  payment  of  interest. 

In  a  sectional  pohU  of  view^  the  exemption  princii)le  will 
be  very  unequal  in  its  bearings.  In  the  new  States,  where 
capital  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  local  taxation  necessarily 
hcavy,  its  oj)cration  will  be  cspccially  oi)prcssive  and  odious. 
Every  available  dollar  will  be  put  into  government  bonds, 
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unless  it  will  command  an  excessive  rate  of  interest  on  indi- 
vidual  security.  Will  not  this  enhance  the  rate  of  interest, 
where  capital  is  most  scarce  ?  If  so,  will  it  not  be  most 
burdensome  to  those  who  can  least  afford  to  bear  severe 
taxation  and  high  rates  of  interest? 

3d,  A  consideration  is,  that  the  contemplated  exeniption 
has  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  cripple  the  indnstry 
of  the  country  by  absorbing  a  large  proportion  of  its  wealth 
into  the  debt  of  the  government.  If  the  national  bonds 
should  be  rclieved  of  taxation  for  thirty  years,  no  more  will 
go  abroad  for  sale,  and  those  now  in  Europe  will  be  retumed 
upan  u^.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  difference 
occasioned  by  the  exemption  here,  which  does  not  attach  to 
bonds  held  abroad,  will  be  so  great  as  to  insure  their  retiim 
to  the  American  market.  That  this  will  make  the  working 
capital  of  the  country  scarce  and  high,  and  tliiis  greatly  in- 
jure  all  the  industry  of  the  nation,  especially  that  engaged 
in  manufactures,  is  beyond  a  question. 

The  last  consideration  we  shall  name  is,  that  the  proposed 
mcasure  is  entirely  unnecesmry.  Such  a  policy  should  ncver 
have  bcen  eutered  upon.  It  was  bad  financiering,  even  iii 
the  darkcst  hour  of  our  national  struggle,  and  is  wholly 
inexcusable  now. 

But  it  may  be  replied, "  The  government  cannot  ncgotiate 
its  loans  at  five  per  ceiit,  unless  the  exemption  is  made." 
Yery  well ;  then  promise  six.  The  rate  of  interest  is  far 
less  essential  than  equality  in  the  taxation  by  which  that 
interest  is  paid.  If  one-sixth  more  interest  is  to  be  pn> 
vided  for,  there  will  be  one-sixth  more  property  on  which  to 
assess  the  tax  that  is  to  mect  it ;  the  bürden  upon  the  peo- 
ple  is  not  incrcased,  only  equalizcd. 

The  British  government  pursucd  a  wise  financial  policy 
during  its  great  contest  with  Napoleon.  It  Consolidated  its 
national  debt,  issued  only  thrce-per-cents,  and  negotiated 
these  on  an  average  discount  of  about  forty-one  per  ceiit. 
Her  exigency  was  great,  but  the  United  ^^tatcs  is  under  no 
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such  extreme  necessity.  K  a  policy  is  adopted  which  com- 
meuds  itself  to  the  capitalists  of  the  world,  American  coiisols, 
at  a  low  rate  of  iuterest,  will,  like  the  British,  command 
money  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  But  there  must  be  no 
tricks,  no  subterfuges,  no  iinjust  exemptions,  which  sensible 
irien  well  know  are  certain  to  breed  public  discontent,  and 
imperil  the  national  securities.  All  must  be  fair,  honest, 
and  just ;  the  resources  of  the  United  States  are  ample,  and 
rapidly  increasing ;  we  only  need  a  wise  and  faithful  admin- 
istration  of  them. 

We  have  said  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  proposed 
measure ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  decide  fully  and  finally 
upon  the  policy  of  consolidation  into  o^ne  stocke  at  07ie  rate  of 
interest ;  yet  it  is  in  no  wise  necessary  to  bind  the  govern- 
ment  to  issue  the  whole  amount,  as  proposed,  in  thirty 
years.  The  debt  is  not  all  due  at  this  time :  if  a  part,  say 
one  thousand  millions,  were  now  authorized  for  thirty  years, 
when  that  was  taken  up  the  expediency  of  issuing  more  on 
so  long  a  time  could  be  more  judiciously  decided  upon  than 
at  present ;  besides,  if  only  a  part  were  now  offered,  it  would 
be  taken  with  more  avidity  than  if  the  whole  were  put  at 
once  on  the  market.  Policy,  therefore,  as  well  as  economy, 
requires  a  limitation  of  the  issue  of  thirty  years'  bonds. 

The  proposal  to  save  thirty  millions  per  annum,  by  issu- 
ing bonds  at  five  per  cent,  untaxed,  instead  of  six  per, 
Cent,  in  order  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  we  regard  as  idle  and 
delusive.  The  project  never  will  be  carried  through.  Na- 
tional sinking  funds  have  always  failed  of  success,  and,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  always  will ;  besides,  if  such  a  fund 
were  to  be  provided  for,  it  could  be  done  more  advanta- 
geously  without  exemptions  from  taxation. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

FOREIGN  INDEBTEDNBSS. — I.   ECONOMY  OP   FOREIGN    INDEBTEIX- 

NESS. 

Pecuniary  obligations,  between  different  nations,  may  be 
of  four  diflFcrent  kinds:  — 

Ist,  Individual  Indebtedness.  —  This  can  only  be  of  limited 
and  temporary  duration,  since  it  must  soon  be  paid,  or 
wipcd  out  by  insolvency. 

2d,  Corporate  Indebtedneas, — This  is  of  two  kinds :  (a)  the 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of  incorporated  companies  formed 
for  industrial  purposes,  the  building  of  railroads,  &c. ; 
and  (5)  the  bonds  of  municipal  corporations,  eitles,  towns, 
and  counties.  These  have  been  issued  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  the  United  States,  and  a  large  amount  have 
been  disposed  of  abroad.  These  two  kinds  of  indebtedness 
are  alikc  in  this,  that  they  may  be  enforccd  by  law  upon  the 
promisors.  Property  may  be  attached  and  sold,  if  it  can 
be  found  ;  and  as,  in  the  case  of  municipal  corporations, 
there  is  rarely  any  deficicncy  in  that  respect,  the  latter  are 
quitc  sure  of  ultimate,  if  not  prompt  payment. 

3d,  State  Indebtedness,  —  Nearly  all  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  have  contracted  debts,  and  issued  coupon 
bonds,  which,  to  a  considcrable  extent,  have  been  sold 
abroad.  These  rest  upon  a  different  footing  from  the  pre- 
ceding,  since  they  cannot  be  enforccd  by  any  legal  process. 
They  are  secured  only  by  the  honor  of  the  promisor.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Union  gives  no  authority  to  the  geiieral 
government  to  compel  a  delinquent  State  to  regard  its  obli- 
gations ;  and  no  foreign  power,  if  disposed,  would  be  allowed 
to  entcr  the  national  territory.  So  there  is  no  remedy. 
State  indebtedness  abroad  must  amount,  at  the  present  time, 
to  many  millions. 
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4th,  National  Indebtedness.  —  Grcat  Britain  has  a  debt, 
a8  heretofore  stated,  of  eight  hundred  millions  Sterling ;  but 
it  is  almost  entirely  held  at  home.  Tlie  rate  of  interest  on 
her  consols  is  only  three  per  cent,  and  there  is  little  induce- 
ment  for  capitalists  in  America  to  invest  in  them ;  but  it  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  United  States.  Interest  here  is  at 
least  six  per  cent  on  the  best  securities. 

We  may  safely  assume,  that  the  civil  war  has  caused,  or 
will  cause,  the  issue  of  United-States  Stocks  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  thousand  inillion  doUars.  According  to 
the  comptroller's  statement,  seven  hundred  millions  of  these 
have  already  gone  abroad ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  the  credit  of 
the  government  is  preserved,  a  large  part  of  the  balance  will 
take  the  same  direction.  Is  this  desirable,  or  otherwise, 
economically  considered  ? 

II.    THE   EXPORTATION   OP   PÜBUC   STOCKS. 

Whether  the  sale  of  such  Stocks  abroad  is  desirable  or 
not,  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  character  of  tlie  commod- 
ities  sent  in  return  for  them,  whether  these  be  for  advan- 
tageous  or  disadvantageous  consumption ;  and  this  again 
will  depend  upon  the  financial  and  commercial  condition  of 
the  country  from  which  they  are  sent.  Suppose  one  hun- 
drcd  millions  sent  to  England,  and  returned  in  railroad 
iron,  which,  put  into  use,  pays  a  net  income  of  ten  per  cent, 
besides  facilitating  the  transport  of  cotton  and  wheat,  and 
thus  adding  to  the  national  wealth.  As  these  Stocks  pay 
the  American  holders  but  six  per  cent,  and  by  selling  them 
and  investing  the  amount  in  railroads  they  get  ten,  there  is 
a  clear  gain  in  income  of  66 1  per  cent.  The  foreigner,  on 
the  other  band,  who  could  only  get  four  per  cent  for  bis 
money  in  home  Investments,  now  gets  six,  an  improvement 
upon  bis  income  of  fifty  per  cent.  Both  parties  are  bcnefited. 
On  the  other  band,  if  the  amount  sold  were  returned  in 
fancy  goods,  jewelry,  &c.,  which  increased  the  consumption 
of  luxuries,  but  in   no  way  conti'ibuted  to  reproduction, 
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the  country  would  in  a  short  time  be  poorer  to  the  whole 
amount.  The  foreigner  would  hold  bis  bond,  and  get  bis 
interest ;  but  the  American  would  bavc  notliing  to  sbow  for 
it.  Or  Stocks  may  bc  exported  in  paymcnt  for  an  actual 
balance  of  trade.  If,  with  all  our  export  of  commodities 
and  specie,  there  still  remains  an  adverse  balance,  Ameri- 
can Stocks  of  one  kind  or  anothfer  may  be  sent  and  sold  to 
adjust  it.  By  this  last  Operation,  the  debt  is  merely  "  ex- 
tended,"  or  postponed  ;  and  as  the  interest  upon  this  must 
be  annually  paid,  a  larger  export  of  commodities,  specie,  or 
Stocks  must  be  made  in  the  future. 

If  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
foreign  debt  may  be  contracted  are  corrcct,  as  we  think  will 
not  be  disputed,  the  remaining  question  is,  what  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United-States  government  could  have 
secured  in  the  past,  or  can  secure  in  the  fiiture,  a  desirable 
return  for  its  bonds  sent  abroad. 

If  all  bonds  were  sold  for  cash,  and  the  specie  sent  in 
return,  the  Operation  would  be  simple,  and  its  effects  appar- 
ent ;  but  bonds,  whcn  sent  abroad,  in  reality  enter  into  the 
exports  of  the  country,  are  negotiated  through  bankers, 
and  their  procecds  beconie  "  exchaugc."  If  a  railroad 
sends  its  bonds  abroad,  the  returns  will  probably  be  in 
the  iron  used  for  its  construction  ;  but,  if  a  city  or  State,  the 
funds  are  to  be  expcnded  at  home,  and  the  currency  of 
the  country  is  all  that  is  desired  by  the  sellers.  The  bonds 
go  into  the  hands  of  a  banker  or  agcnt,  who  negotiates 
them  al)road,  and  holds  the  amount  as  foreign  cxchange, 
which  he  sells  to  the  merchant,  who  wishes  to  remit  for  pur- 
chasea  abroad.  As  these  Operations  incrcase  the  quaiitity 
of  exchange  for  sale,  thcy  naturally  promote  importations, 
not  of  inoney,  but  of  merchandise.  And  here  we  miist 
ask  pardon  for  again  Vefcrring  to  the  hackneyed  thcme  of 
an  inflated  currency.  If,  at  the  time  whcn  bonds  are  thus 
being  sent  abroad,  the  currency  of  the  country  is  expanded, 
prices  generally  advancing,  profits  enlarging,  and  there  is 
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great  induccment  to  exteud  trade,  the  importer,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  is  affected  by  this  State  of  things,  and 
sends  forward  large  Orders.  The  consumptioii  of  foreign 
goods  is  eueouraged,  since  tliej  are  easilj  paid  for  (in 
promises),  at  liomc  and  abroad.  It  will  not  be  surprising 
if  the  consumption  of  the  country  is  thus  increased  to  the 
füll  amount  of  the  bonds  sold ;  at  all  evcnts,  ther^  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  increased  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

The  faet  that  the  sale  of  these  bonds  has  brought  into 
market  a  large  amount  of  foreign  bills  of  exchango  gives 
the  banks  an  inducement  to  increase  their  discounts^  because 
there  will  be  no  call  for  specie  to  be  sent  abroad,  the  only 
thing  they  ever  seriously  fear.  Thus,  on  cvery  band,  facili- 
ties  for  expansion  and  additional  consumption  are  multi- 
plied.  At  present  (1865),  American  Stocks  are  exported 
under  circumstances  absolutely  appalling.  With  gold  at 
forty  per  cent  premium,  foreigners  can  obtain  them  at  71J 
per  Cent ;  that  is,  at  a  discount  of  28J  per  cent.  With 
the  amount  so  disposed  of,  merchandise  is  purchased  and 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
travagantly  inflated  prices  of  a  redundant  credit  currency. 
WTiat  the  consumer  of  the  imported  commodities  is  thus 
taxed,  and  what  the  country  uctually  loses,  it  is  neither 
easy  nor  agreeable  to  calculate.  But  such  is  the  condition 
of  our  financial  affairs  at  present ;  and  it  is  quite  likcly  to 
continue,  as  no  effectual  measures  are  being  taken  at  the 
present  time  to  contract  the  currency. 

There  are  those  who  advise,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
over-importation  under  such  circumstances,  the  imposition 
of  a  very  high  tariff,  so  that  this  influx  of  foreign  goods 
n\kj  he  prevented.  But,  however  disinterested  such  coun- 
sel  may  be,  the  remedy  proposed  will  not  meet  the  case. 
We  have  already  proved,  if  we  have  proved  any  thing  in 
this  work,  that  the  quantity  of  currency  is  rmre  influeyüial 
in  determining  the  amount  of  foreign  importations  than  the 
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raU  of  tariff  duties.  While  there  is  a  great  excess  of  cur- 
rency, twice  or  thrice  the  Icgitimate  amount  required  by 
the  exchanges  of  the  country,  as  at  present,  nothing  short 
of  absolute  prohibition  of  all  trade  will  prevent  importa- 
tions,  however  high  the  tariflF,  which,  although  it  does  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods, 
may  bc  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  superabundant  cur- 
rency. The  remedy  lies  in  another  direction  ;  viz.,  in  tlie 
restoration  of  the  currency  to  a  specie  Standard.  This,  al- 
though it  should  be  a  gradual  process,  would,  as  soon  as 
it  began,  check  importations  and  increase  exports ;  the  pre- 
mium  on  gold  would  be  reduced ;  and  our  Stocks,  when 
sold  abroad,  would  bring  us  in  return  the  füll  amount  of 
their  value.  The  process  of  saving  amongst  all  classes 
would  at  once  commence.  Debts,  principal  or  interest,  can 
only  be  paid  by  savings ;  and  economy  will  begin  when  con- 
traction  is  inaugurated. 

With  the  present  inflated  currency,  with  high  prices, 
large  speculative  Operations,  and  extraordinary  profits,  the 
idea  of  economy  is  simply  absurd.  Hehce  the  great  iieces- 
sity  of  a  chaiige  of  policy.  No  country  was  ever  being 
more  rapidly  depleted  than  the  United  States  at  the  present 
moment  (1865),  though  the  fact  will  only  be  realized  when 
the  consummation  of  the  present  disastrous  policy  has  been 
reached. 

FALLACIES   RESPECTING   FOREIGN   INDEBTEDNESS. 

No  scntimcnt  or  opinion  is  more  common,  perhaps,  among 
the  people,  than  that  it  is  very  undcsirablc,  or  dangerous 
evcn,  to  have  the  national  debt  held  abroad.  Is  this  opinion 
well  foundcd  ? 

Ist,  A  dcbtor  cannot  always  choose  who  his  creditor  slmll 
be.  If  dceply  involved,  those  will  hold  his  securities  who 
are  most  able  to  hold  thcm.  They  will,  hke  commodities,  go 
whcre  they  are  most  wanted,  where  they  will  bring  the 
highest  price. 
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2d,  It  makes  little  diflFerence  to  the  debtor,  if  he  can  mect 
his  obligatious  wlien  due,  who  may  hold  tliera.  Thcre  is 
no  frieiidship  in  trade.  Native  or  foreigner  will  alike  de- 
mand  his  pay,  whcn  he  has  a  right  to  do  so. 

If  these  propositions  are  true,  we  see  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible  to  prevent  foreigners  from  purchasing  our  national 
securities,  and  of  little  importance  if  we  could.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune,  that  we  are  deeply  in  dcbt  as  a  nation.  If  that 
indebtcdness  were  whoUy  to  our  own  people,  it  wonld  be 
quite  favorable ;  for  then,  as  a  people^  we  should  owe  nothing 
at  all,  since  what  was  to  the  debit  of  one  Citizen  would  be 
to  the  credit  of  another :  but  if  this  cannot  be,  and  if  capi- 
tal  is  worth  more  to  us  than  it  is  to  others,  then  is  it  not 
fortunate  if  others  are  rcady  to  loan  us  theirs,  that  is,  are 
ready  to  take  our  public  indebtedness  ?  As  an  adniitted 
fact,  the  use  of  capital  is  about  twice  as  valuable  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England:  why,  then,  should  we  not 
allow  Englishmen  to  hold  our  public  debt? 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  deep  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  against  this.  That  prejudice  has  iufluenced  the  finan- 
cial  action  of  the  governnient.  When  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion broke  out,  and  vast  demands  were  made  upon  the 
national  treasury,  instead  of  looking  abroad  for  capital, 
and  offering  our  loans  in  foreign  markets,  on  favorable 
conditions,  such  a  course  was  officially  denounccd  as  de- 
rogatory  to  the  American  people.  Foreigii  capitalists  were 
actually  sjiiMed^  if  we  may  use  so  unscientific  a  term.  The 
Confedcrates  on  the  other  band,  took  the  wise  precau- 
tion,  from  the  outset,  to  establish  their  credit  abroad,  and 
negotiated  loans  as  extensivcly  as  possible.  Tliis  fact  gave 
strength  to  their  cause,  since  they  soon  built  up  in  Europe 
a  large  pecuniary  hiterest  in  their  success.  A  foreign  loan 
to  the  ünitcd-States  govemment  of  one  hundred  millions 
in  the  latter  part  of  1861  would  have  saved  the  country 
several  hundred  millions,  inasmuch  as  the  Suspension  of 
specie  payments  might  thus  have  been  postponed  for  a 
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twelvemonth,  aiid  perhaps  even  been  avoided  through  the 
war.  By  this  means,  the  prices  of  all  the  government  had 
to  purchase  would  have  been  kept  down  to  the  natural 
Standard.  This  measure,  if  accompanied  with  the  expul- 
sion  of  all  bank  currency  from  circulation  and  with  the 
issue  of  government  notes  to  take  their  place  so  far  as  de- 
sirable,  would,  in  the  end,  have  saved  a  great  part  of  the 
present  national  indebtedness. 

But,  whatever  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  past,  it  is 
unquestionably  an  objcct  of  much  importance  to  secure 
foreign  loans  in  the  future  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  It  is 
not  a  question  whether  we  shall  owe  a  foreign  debt,  for 
that  is  certain ;  but  whether  we  shall  negotiate  it  abroad  at 
par  at  five  per  cent  in  gold,  or  at  home  at  six  per  cent  in  a 
dcpreciated  currency.  If  bonds  were  made  payable,  prin- 
cipal  and  interest,  at  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Frauk- 
fort,  in  the  currency  of  those  places,  and  suitable  eflForts 
were  made  to  inform  foreign  capitalists  in  regard  to  the 
resourccs  of  the  United  States,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  most  advantageous  Operations  might  be  made. 

But  this,  we  are  aware,  cannot  be  done  so  advantageousiy 
now  as  if  we  had  a  sound  currency.  At  present,  we  could 
only  negotiate  at  a  discount  proportionale  to  the  discount 
upon  our  currency ;  say,  about  thirty  or  forty  per  cent :  but 
cven  that  rate  would  be  more  favorable  than  negotiations 
at  home.  Xo  financial  Operations  can  be  made  to  the  best 
advautage  anywhere,  until  the  currency  is  restored  to  a 
specie  basis.  Then  the  credit  of  the  nation  will  be  fuUy 
established,  and  its  loans  at  five  per  cent  may  be  sold  at  real 
par  ;  that  is,  for  a  currency  equal  to  gold. 

What  the  objections  to  foreign  loans  are,  we  have  never 
heard  stated ;  those  who  have  opposed  such  loans  having, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen,  contentcd  themselves  with  dcnuncia- 
tion :  but  the  argument  which  seems  to  be  floating  in  the 
public- miud  is,  that  such  a  debt  will  give  foreigucrs  an  ad- 
vautage over  US,  since  they  may,  at  any  time,  combiue  to 
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send  back  oiir  boiids,  seil  them  for  what  tliey  will  bring, 
carry  off  the  specie,  and  throw  our  banks  into  Suspension. 
A  frightful  rcsult,  indecd.  Bot  is  there  any  foundation  for 
such  a  supposition  ?  Do  not  men  act  according  to  their  in- 
terests  ?  When  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  Stocks  are  held 
abroad,  is  it  likely  that  the  holders  will  "  combine  "  to  send 
all,  or  any  large  amount,  of  them  back,  and  force  a  sale, 
when  they  cannot  do  so  except  at  a  great  loss  to  them- 
selves  ? 

What  object  would  be  gained  by  it  ?  What  damage  would 
they  do  us  ?  If  they  sacrificed  tlieir  Stocks,  we  should  buy 
them  in  at  great  advantage. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  they  might  drive  our  banks  into 
Suspension.  Possibly  they  might ;  but  what  of  that  ?  The 
banks  are  accustomed  to  it :  it  would  be  nothing  new  or 
uncommon.  Besides,  if  the  Stocks  were  held  at  home,  and 
money  became  scarce,  or  the  credit  of  the  government  was 
suspected,  the  public  Stocks  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
market  at  once,  and  with  the  samo  result.  British  consols 
are  thus  thrown  upon  the  market:  why  not  American 
Stocks  ? 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  look  at  the  subject, 
we  find  there  can  be  no  well-founded  objection  to  the  sale 
of  American  Stocks  in  Europe.  On  the  other  band,  such  a 
sale  of  them  must  be  advantageous,  when  made  under  a  sound 
currency, 

FALLACIES   RESPECTINO   A   NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Ist,  That  a  national  debt  is  public  wealth. 

"  The  funded  debt  of  the  United  States  is,  in  effect,  the  addition 
of  three  thousand  millions  to  the  realized  wealth  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 
It  iß  three  thousand  millions  added  to  its  available  capital."  * 

•  See  pamphlet  i^sued  by  "  Jay  Cooke,  General  Subscription  Agent  for  the 
Sale  of  Government  Bonds,"  entitled,  "  How  our  National  Debt  may  be  a 
National  Blessing."    Philadelphia,  18G5. 
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If  this  18  SO,  it  is  fortunate,  so  far  as  the  financial  condi- 
tion  of  the  country  is  coucerned,  that  the  Rebellion  took 
place ;  that  it  coiitinued  so  long,  and  cost  so  much.  Had 
it  lasted  long  enoiigh  to  have  made  the  debt  tenfold  greater 
than  it  now  is,  the  "  available  capital "  of  the  nation  would 
have  been  correspondingly  enlarged;  and,  of  course,  its 
power  of  production  so  much  increascd.  It  must  be  a  mis- 
fortune,  economically  considcred,  that  the  war  closed  so 
early.  Biit  Ict  us  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  assertiou 
that  "  a  national  debt  is  public  wealth." 

How  was  it  created,  and  for  what  ? 

It  was  contracted  for  war  expenditures.  The  Operation 
was  simply  this :  A  certain  part  of  the  people,  having  the 
ability  to  do  so,  furnished  the  nation  with  the  ineans  to  carry 
on  the  war.  These  persons  became  the  creditors  of  the 
government,  and  they  now  hold  the  public  Stocks.  All  the 
rest  of  the  people  are  debtors,  and  jointly  owe  the  amouut 
of  the  debt.  It  is  a  lien  upon  estates,  personal  and  real,  and 
must  remain  so  until  liquidated.  Are  those  who  are  the 
debtors  to  the  bond-holders  any  richer  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  the  public  debt?  Certainly  not:  they  are  just  so 
much  poorcr.  They  must  subtract  from  their  incomes,  each 
year,  so  much  as  they  have  to  pay  for  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Are  the  bond-holders  any  richer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  creation  of  this  debt  ?  If  they  actually  loaned 
inoncy,  that  is,  coin,  as  somc  did  in  18G1,  for  whieh  they  are 
receiving  only  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  they  are  neither 
richer  nor  poorer  for  the  Operation.  They  have  got  public, 
instead  of  private,  securities  for  their  funds.  If  they  subse- 
quently  loaned  mere  credit  currency,  or  capital  at  prices 
advaiiced  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
then,  in  so  far,  they  gained  what  the  government  lost;  or, 
rather,  what  that  part  of  the  people  lost  who  must  pay  the 
debt  and  interest.  Thcre  was  no  increase  of  wealth  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  prices,  but  mercly  a  transfer  of 
commodities  from  one  party  to  another,  without  an  equiva- 
lent. 
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But  "  the  national  debt  is  public  wealth."  Tlien  it  fol- 
lows,  that,  if  tlie  national  debt  werc  repudiated,  the  nation 
would  be  thrcc  tliousand  million  dollars  poorcr.  Is  that 
so  ?  Surely  not.  Tho  holders  of  the  Stocks  would  be 
poorer,  doubtless,  by  the  araount  of  thcir  bonds,  which  enti- 
tle  thein  to  intcrest  semi-annually,  and  final  payment  in 
gold ;  but  just  what  they  lost  their  debtors  would  gain,  and 
the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  would  not  be  affected  to  the 
amount  of  a  dollar,  except,  that,  in  so  far  as  the  debt  is 
due  to  persons  abroad,  the  repudiation  of  it  would  save  that 
amount  to  the  nation.  Other  than  this,  neither  the  security 
nor  the  insecurity  of  the  national  debt  has  the  least  effect 
in  determining  the  national  wealth. 

2d,  But,  again,  it  is  said  that  "  the  d^bt  is  active^  availdble 
capital ;  "  and,  in  illustration,  it  is  said  "  that  a  man  having, 
say,  tw^enty  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonds,  can  engage  in  any 
kind  of  business  at  once,  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  so  much 
casli  capital." 

Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  bonds  being  good  securities, 
the  holder  can  excliange  them  for  cash,  and  with  this  can 
obtain  any  description  of  capital  he  may  need.  The  bonds, 
tlien,  are  not  capital,  but  only  the  security  upon  which  capi- 
tal may  be  had.  If  the  holder  had  notes  against  individu- 
als  of  unquestionable  credit,  he  could  do  the  same.  Are 
private  nötes,  then,  capital  ?  Surely  not.  The  man  who, 
having  investcd  his  money  or  capital  in  public  securities, 
wishes  to  exchange  them  again  for  capital,  can  do  so  read- 
ily,  because  the  nation  is  plcdged  to  repayment,  with  inter- 
est.  Bonds,  while  the  credit  of  the  government  is  sustained, 
are  only  a  vcry  convenient  form  of  credit.  They  liave  no 
elcment  of  capital  about  them.  A  thousand  billions  of  them 
would  not  add  a  farthing  to  the  capital  or  wealth  of  a  nation, 
or  increase  the  productiveness  of  any  department  of  indus- 
try. 

So  far  from  aiding  production,  a  national  debt  has  an 
effect   directly  opposite.      It   depresses    industry  by  the 
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taxation  it  imposes,  and  reduces  its  power  to  compete 
with  other  countries.  If  a  laborer  pays  fifty  doUars  per 
annum  more  for  the  commodities  he  consumes,  in  conse- 
quence  of  taxation  occasioned  by  the  interest  upon  the 
public  debt,  then  he  must  have  fifty  doUars  more  wages,  or 
reduce  his  style  of  livmg  to  such  an  extent  as  to  save  that 
ßum.  If  the  former,  his  higher  wages  will  enhance  the  cost 
of  produetSj  and  he  will  be  less  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  manufactnrer  or  producer. 

3d,  The  third  fallacy  is,  that  a  public  debt  gtves  %tability 
to  govemment, 

Upon  what  should  the  security  of  a  government  depend  ? 
Evidently  upon  the  convictions  of  the  people  that  it  is  a 
good  government ;  that  it  secures  to  them  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Any  people  who  know  they  have 
such  a  government,  will  need  nothing  to  assure  their  loy- 
alty  and  attachment.  Where  government  rests  upon  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  power  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  no  law  or  Constitution  can  have  any  perma- 
nancy,  that  does  not  receive  their  approbation.  Any  thing 
that  is  regarded  as  oppressive  and  unjust  will  ccrtaiuly  be 
abolished. 

France  has  a  large  national  debt ;  yet  her  government  bas 
been  rcvolutionized  time  and  again,  without  any  refercnce 
to  that  fact,  and  without  at  all  disturbing  the  security  of 
the  rentes.  National  debts  will  be  paid,  if  the  people 
please  to  pay  them ;  and  governments  will  be  sustained, 
if  the  people  choose  to  sustain  them. 

But  it  is  Said,  that,  since  every  person  who  owns  a  part 
of  the  public  debt  will  be  intcrestcd  in  the  permanency  of 
the  government,  all  such  will  certainly  be  loyal ;  and,  as 
these  will  be  in  grcat  numbers  scattcred  over  the  whole 
coiintry,  and  belonging  to  the  niost  iufluential  cla.sses, 
their  social  and  political  co-operation  will  aiford  security  to 
our  political  institutions.  Such  reasoniug  assumes,  that 
every  man  who  owns  a.  certificate  of  stock,  will,  oii  that 
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account,  be  loyal  to  the  government.  Let  us  examine  the 
matter.  How  numeroiis  are  those  boud-holders  wlio  are 
expected  to  sustain  the  government  and  its  debt? 

(1)  There  are  those  who  directly  hold  the  bonds. 

(2)  Those  who  have  stock  in  State  and  national  banks 
whose  capital  is  invested  in  government  securities. 

(3)  Those  who  have  deposits  in  savings  institutions,  the 
funds  of  which  are  largely  invested  in  public  Stocks  and 
in  banks,  whose  capital,  as  just  stated,  is  in  the  same  kind 
of  investment. 

These  are  the  classes  on  whom  reliance  is  placed  to  give 
stability  to  government,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  they 
are  supposed  to  have  in  the  public  tranquillity,  as  security 
for  the  national  debt. 

What  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  all  these  classes 
may  be,  we  have  no  means  to  determine ;  but  it  is,  doubt- 
less,  much  less  than  most  people  imagine.     For  — 

(a)  Some  seven  hundred  millions  of  the  bonds  are  held 
abroad. 

(6)  Many  millions  are  held  by  aliens  in  this  coimtry. 

(c)  A  large  amount  is  lield  by  females. 

(d)  Vast  sums  are  held  by  trustces  and  guardians. 

(«)  Of  tlie  savings-banks  depositors,  who  are  interested 
to  a  limited  extent,  a  majority,  probably,  have  no  vote. 

(/)  It  is  well  known,  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  cur- 
rency banks  is  held  largely  by  widows  and  orphans. 

(</)  A  large  part  of  the  debt  is  absorbed  by  great  capital- 
ists,  holding  850,000  to  $500,000  each. 

How  many  votes,  then,  can  all  these  parties  give  ?  Tlie 
whole  number  of  voters  in  the  United  States  is  some  five 
millions.  What  portion  of  the  whole  bclong  to  the  above 
classes  ?     Certainly  a  very  small  share  indeed. 

But  this  is  not  a  füll  view  of  the  case.  Of  those  who  do 
own  Stocks,  and  can  vote,  very  few  —  not  one  in  ten^  proba- 
bly—  have  a  sufficient  ownership  to  counterbalance  the 
amount  of  taxation  they  encounter  in  consequence  of  the 
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debt.  The  average  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  person  in 
the  savings  baiiks  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  is  about 
$225 ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  to  be  the  general 
average  throughout  the  coiiutry.  Then  it  is  quite  certain 
that  an  immense  majority  have  an  interest  in  the  savings 
banks  of  not  over  $200.  What  is  the  interest  of  all  these 
small  holders,  in  refereiice  to  repudiation  ? 

For  example,  a  laboring  man,  having  f  200  in  bonds  or 
in  a  savings  deposit,  expends  $400  per  annum,  derived 
from  Ins  wages,  for  articles  required  in  the  support  of  bis 
family.  What  amount  pf  taxation  will  he  incur  annually, 
in  consequence  of  the  national  debt  ?  Is  it  not  a  very  mod- 
erate estimate,  that  ten  per  cent  of  all  bis  expenditures  will 
be  occasioned  by  the  higher  duties,  taxes,  excise,  &c.  Ten 
per  cent  on  $400  is  $40,  which  this  man  must  pay  annually  ; 
wliile  bis  whole  income  from  the  $200  in  bonds,  or  savings- 
bank  deposit,  is  only  $12.  Is  it  for  bis  pecuniary  interest 
that  the  public  faith  be  kept  inviolate  ?  If  he  must  pay  $40 
annually,  wliile  he  gets  but  $12,  how  long  will  it  take  to  use 
up  the  $200  he  has  in  government  bonds?  In  less  tlian 
eight  years,  he  would  have  lost  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
of  bis  stock,  and  then  be  for  ever  after  liablo  to  the  same 
amount  of  taxation.  Yery  clearly,  the  sooner  the  public 
debt  is  repudiated,  the  bettcr  for  this  lal)orer,  though  Hold- 
ing $200  in  the  public  funds. 

We  make  the  same  comparison  in  rcgard  to  a  mau  who 
hold.s  $1,000  in  stock.  His  income  we  will  suppose  $2,000, 
which  he  expends.  On  the  scalc  bcfore  givcn,  he  will  pay, 
in  increascd  priccs,  $200,  while  his  coupons  are  but  $i>0  per 
annum  ;  a  balance  against  him  of  $140.  IIow  long  will  his 
interest  require  that  the  coupons  be  paid  ?  Clearly,  the 
sooner  they  are  worthless,  and  the  taxation  thcy  impose 
removed,  the  better.  Anothcr  vicw  may  be  given,  of  the 
relations  of  the  debt  to  tiie  population  of  tlie  country.  It 
may  be  assumed,  that  the  debt  will  be  ecpial  to  about  $100 
to  each  person,  if  the  population  is  thirty  millions.     Theu  a 
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family  of  five  persona  owe  $500  of  the  public  dcbt,  and,  on 
an  average,  must  pay  the  annual  interest  upon  the  same ; 
say,  from  $30  to  $40.  A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any 
one,  that  the  number  of  familics  that  hold  $500  of  the 
national  bonds,  coinpared  with  the  wliole  number,  must 
be  vcry  small ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  vast  majority  can  have 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  securing  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional indebtedness. 

In  thesc  illustrations,  we  see  the  folly  of  the  assumption 
that  a  public  debt  gives  security  to  government.  Of  all  who 
are  directly  or  indirectly  owners  of  the  public  obligations, 
not  one  in  twenty  has  so  large  an  interest  that  he  would 
not  be  grcatly  benefited  by  its  repudiation.  Of  those  who 
vot£^  probably  not  one  in  fifty  has  an  interest  in  tlie  public 
debt  sufficicnt  to  counterbalance  the  taxation  he  must  en- 
dure  in  consequence  of  its  existence.  How  idle,  then,  to 
talk  of  the  stability  a  national  debt  gives  to  a  republican 
government,  under  which  the  will  of  the  peoplo  is  the  su- 
preme  law ! 

On  the  other  band,  who  docs  not  see  plainly  that  such  a 
debt,  from  the  necessary  taxation  it  imposes,  must  be  a  con- 
stant  source  of  irritation  and  dissatisfaction ;  tliat  a  party 
will  inevitably  be  formed  for  its  overthrow,  and  that  in  such 
a  party  will  be  found  sectionalism  and  all  the  bad  and  dan- 
gerous  Clements  of  society  ?  The  future  peace  and  prosper- 
ity  of  the  nation  is  more  endangered  by  the  national  debt 
than  by  all  other  causes.  In  a  country  where  the  people 
have  little  or  no  power  at  the  ballot-box,  a  public  debt  may, 
doubtless,  be  niade  an  cfiFective  engine  of  tyranny,  and  con- 
tribute  to  the  enslavement  of  the  masses ;  but  it  is  quito 
othcrwise  where  suffrage  is  universal. 

4th,  A  fourth  fallacy  is,  tliat  a  national  debt  ensures  pro- 
tection to  home  industry,  since  the  heavy  taxation  it  causes 
will,  if  laid  on  forcign  goods,  sccure  that  object.  Having 
alrcady  diacussed  the  ({uestion  of  protection,  we  need  not 
now  enter  upon  it ;  but  remark,  that  a  large  national  debt 
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does  not  make  it  certain  that  there  will  be  a  high  protective 
tariff.  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  debt  of  aiiy  nation  in 
the  World;  yet  she  has  abandoned  her  protective  System. 
She  has  become  satisfied  tliat  such  a  liixury  is  too  great  a 
hinderance  to  her  commercial  prosperity,  too  heavy  a  bürden 
upon  her  horae  iudustry ;  and  that  she  can  only  compete 
with  other  nations,  in  her  manufactures,  by  maintaining 
freedom  of  trade.  No  nation  has  had  a  larger  experience 
of  the  Operation  of  a  severe  protective  System  than  Great 
Britain,  and  in  none  is  it  more  heartily  repudiated. 

5th,  But,  again,  it  is  said  that  a  national  debt  is  desirable, 
as  a  basis  Cor  a  national  currency.  That  this  is  an  idle 
assumption,  we  have  already  endeavored  to  show.  No  such 
foundation  is  needed  for  any  currency  wliich  the  good  of  a 
nation  demands.  It  is  a  false  and  pernicious  System  which 
requires  any  connection  with  national  indebtedness.  Debt 
is  no  sound  basis  for  banking.  Banks  should  be  created  to 
loan  capital  that  exists,  not  debt  for  capital  that  has  disap- 
peared. 

We  will  briefly  notice  one  other  fallacy  in  regard  tö  a  na- 
tional debt ;  viz.,  that  the  generation  which  coiitracts  it  is 
under  no  Obligation  to  pay  it ;  since,  having  becn  contracted 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  posterity  ought  to  share,  at 
Icast,  the  bürden  of  it.  What  is  the  principle  involved  in 
this  Statement  ?  Clearly,  that  one  generation  has  the  riglit 
to  create  a  debt  for  such  purposes,  and  to  such  an  extont,  as 
it  dcems  best,  and  impose  on  anotlier  the  paymcnt  of  the 
whole,  or  of  such  part  as  it  does  not  clioose  to  dischargc  out 
of  its  own  resources.  Can  this  be  true  ?  Does  it  not  follow 
from  this,  that  one  generation  has  the  right  to  enslavc  aii- 
other,  since,  if  it  can  impose  a  tax,  it  can  enslave  ?  for,  to  the 
extent  of  the  tax,  it  is  slavery,  or  labor  taken  without  coni- 
pensation.  Suppose  the  tax  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  consume  all  the  products  of  the  laborer  over  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  existence.  If  the  prcsent  genera- 
tion may  lay  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  on  each  producer  for  all 
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time  to  come,  it  may  lay  one  of  a  hundred  doUars,  or  a  thou- 
saiid.  If  it  may  take  away  a  fourth  of  a  maii's  income,  it 
may  take  a  half,  or  why  not  the  whole  ?  The  right  to  tax 
posterity  at  pleasure  is  the  right  to  establish  a  most  terrifie 
despotism ;  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  populär  sophisms  of 
the  present  day. 

A  slave  is  one  who  does  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
further  than  to  preserve  his  efficieiicy,  and  to  keep  good  the 
number  of  laborers.  It  is  little  matter  in  what  way  this  is 
brought  about,  whether  by  lawless  violence  or  legal  exae- 
tions.  The  result  is  the  same.  The  British  laborer  feels 
it,  has  always  feit  it,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
present,  always  will.  He  cannot  be  bought  and  sold.  That 
is  chattelism ;  that  would  convert  him  into  capital :  but  his 
earnings  can  be  taken  from  him  to  pay  interest  upon  debts 
contraetcd  long  before  he  was  born,  and  for  purposes  that 
all  now  admit  were  useless. 

If  such  is  the  effect  of  the  principle  which  establishes  the 
right  to  entail  upon  posterity  unlimited  indebtedness,  can  it 
be  safo,  economically  considered  ?  Surdy  no  man  can  give 
an  affirmative  answer.  "  But  nations  must  sometimes  cre- 
ate  debts."    To  this  we  reply,  — 

Ist,  That  the  occasions  when  nations  are  really  so  com- 
pelled,  or  can  rightfuUy  do  so,  rarcly  occnr.  The  great 
struggle  through  which  the  United  States  has  just  passed, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  cases  that  has  cver  been  prescnted  ; 
and  yet,  had  the  currency  l)een  sound  at  the  commencemcnt, 
and  had  a  sufficiently  cfTective  System  of  taxation  been 
adopted,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  war  expenditures 
miglit  have  been  met  as  inciirred.  It  is  certain  that  almost 
all  the  Service  and  material  was  furnishcd  by  the  country ; 
and  therefore,  had  the  taxation  been  so  laid  as  to  apportion 
the  amount  judiciously  and  fairly,  the  whole  cost  might 
have  been  provided  for,  and  we  to-day  })e  esscntially  free 
from  debt.  Without  entering,  howover,  upon  this  question, 
we  can  safely  assume  that  the  whole  should  be  paid  oflF 
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within  the  present  Century,  wliich  will  also  be  within  the 
preseiit  generation,  as  a  generation  is  reckoned.  We  are 
told  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Report,  1865),  that 
two  hundrcd  millions  paid  annually,  for  principal  aiid  iii- 
terest,  will  extinguish  the  debt  within  the  period  named. 
Does  any  one  doubt  the  ability  of  the  ■  people  to  do  this,  if 
they  will  ?     Is  it  not  their  duty,  if  they  can  ? 

Unless  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  to  have  a  per- 
manent debt,  it  should  at  once  commence  the  payment,  and 
continue  to  discharge  it  in  a  regulär,  systematic  manner ; 
for,  unless  the  work  is  commeneed  promptly,  it  will  never 
be  done.  Like  England,  and  other  European  countries,  we 
shall  submit  to  never-ending  taxation  for  mere  intercst. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  examination  of  these  fallacies 
further :  indeed,  an  apology  is  demanded  for  noticing  them 
at  all.  And  that  apology  must  be  found  in  the  respectable 
and  semi-official  source  in  which  they  originated.  The 
pamphlet  refcrrcd  to  would  be  of  little  conscquence,  how- 
ever,  were  it  not  for  a  prevalent  populär  delusion,  that, 
somchow  or  other,  a  national  debt  is  real  wcalth.  It  is  that 
fallacy  which  we  have  attemptcd  to  exposc. 

In  coucliision,  we  will  ouly  observe  that  any  people  capa- 
blc  of  maintaining  self-government,  and  worthy  of  free  insti- 
tutions,  will  uccd  no  other  bond  of  union  than  their  common 
loyalty ;  no  other  scntiment  than  that  of  honor  and  hon- 
esty,  to  induce  them  to  sustaiii  a  national  debt,  contracted 
in  good  faith  for  the  prcservation  of  national  existence. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EISE   AND   GROWTH   OF  THE   MODERN   FINANCIAL   SYSTEM. 

No  large  national  debt  has  ever  been  paid,  or  in  any  way 
discharged,  except  by  rcpudiation.  The  debt  of  the  old 
Frencli   monarchy  was  wiped   out   with   the  "  assignats 
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The  debt  inciirred  in  the  American  Revolution  vanished  in 
worthless  "  Continental  inoney."  The  present  debts  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Austria,  and  other  European  countries,  are  so 
largo,  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  more  extensive 
and  costly  armaments  so  pressing,  so  absolutely  overwhelm- 
ing,  that  the  hope  of  ätij  payment  of  the  principal  cannot  be 
reasonably  indulged.  A  national  debt  may  be  regarded, 
under  the  existing  war  policy  of  the  world,  as  a  fixed  Insti- 
tution, an  inevitable  appendage  of  government. 

The  United  States,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great 
Rebellion,  formed  the  only  exception  among  the  principal 
nations  of  the  earth,  lias  entered  upon  the  same  course. 
Tliat  general  System  of  finance,  of  which  national  indebted- 
ness  forms  so  important  a  fact  in  its  influence  upon  the 
industrial  interests  of  mankind,  deserves  a  careful  consid- 
eration. 

When  William  of  Orange  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  Louis  XIV.,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  legitimate  monarch,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Stuart.  War,  of  course, 
followed.  But  fighting,  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  changes  it  gradually  introduced  into 
warfare,  had  become  an  expensive  luxury ;  a  game  which 
kings,  with  their  limited  and  uncertain  revenues,  could  ill 
afford  to  play  at,  particularly  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
War  with  one  so  powerful  as  the  Grand  Monarque  could 
not  be  safely  commenced  or  successfully  prosecuted,  while 
every  penny  must  be  extorted  from  a  reluctant  and  now 
independent  Commons,  and  the  taxes  immcdiately  assessed 
on  the  large  land  or  other  property  holders  of  the  realni. 

Such  was  tlie  difficulty  which  King  William  encountered ; 
but,  fortunately  for  his  fame,  he  was  a  shrewd  financicr,  as 
well  as  an  able  soldier.  Up  to  this  time,  England  had  never 
had  a  permanent  organized  national  debt,  a  national  bank, 
or  any  regulär  and  reliable  system  of  revenue.  Grants  and 
ßubrtidies  had  been  voted,  from  time  to  time ;  duties  and  spo- 
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cial  taxes  had  been  imposed;  but  these  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon.* 

The  moiiarch  might  and  did  borrow  money  from  time 
to  time,  in  great  emergencies,  but  on  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous  terms.  The  credit  of  the  government  was  always 
low,  because  there  was  no  regularity  %r  System  in  the  pub- 
lic fiiiances.  Men  had  no  coufidence  in  the  responsibility 
or  punctuality  of  the  government.  William  changed  all 
this.  He  borrowed  for  a  specified  period,  and  promised  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  interest  semi-annually,  and  the  prin- 
cipal  when  due ;  and  pledged  "  the  public  funds  "  for  the 
fulfilment  of  bis  promises.  Hence  the  public  securities  were 
called  "  the  funds." 

He  negotiated  loans  and  issued  Stocks.  He  granted  an- 
nuities,  upon  the  payment  of  specific  sums.  Interest  and 
principal  were  secured  by  a  pledgc  of  the  public  funds,  or 
revenues  derived  from  various  sources. 

This  put  a  new  face  upon  the  financial  affairs  of  England : 
but  something  further  was  desirable;  viz.,  an  agency  by 
which  the  national  debt  would  be  readily  managed,  and  its 
semi-annual  interest  promptly  paid. 

This  was  accomplished  by  the  incorporation  of  a  national 
bank,  consisting  of  the  holders  of  the  public  Stocks,  to  the 
amount  of  Xl,200,000. 

One  thing  more  was  wanting ;  viz.,  a  permanent  and  suffi- 
cient  income,  to  meet  not  only  the  interest  on  the  accumu- 
latcd  debt,  but  the  current  expenses  of  the  government, 
already  largc,  and  constantly  increasing.  To  cffeet  this,  a 
land-tax  was  established ;  small,  indeed,  in  amount,  and 
upon  a  /a:€'^  valuation,  so  that  it  coidd  not  be  increased  with 
the  increasing  value  of  the  land. 

*  That  this  has  been  disputed,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  we  are 
well  aware ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  tliing  in  liis  Statements  tliat  contradicis 
onr  views  of  the  snhject.  Partial  efforts,  more  or  less  suocessful,  for  the  es- 
tablishment  of  a  tlioroupli  financial  systeni,  had  already  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, Itaiy,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe;  but  the  great  work  waa 
Et  length  successfully  inaugurated  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
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A  System  of  duties  on  all  Imports  was  also  enacted,  and 
an  excise  laid  upon  all  home  maiiufactures  and  products. 
In  Short,  a  System  of  indirect  taxation  was  adopted,  far 
more  general  and  eflfective  than  any  which  had  before 
existed. 

Thus  was  eompleted  the  grand  triad  of  the  System  of 
finance,  inaugiirated  by  the  English  Revolution;  viz., — 

PÜNDING,   BANKING,  AND   INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

The  immediate,  as  well  as  ultimate,  results  of  the  new 
System  are  alike  remarkable  and  worthy  our  attention. 

Ist,  The  credit  of  the  government  was  now  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

It  could  borrow  more  money,  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est,  than  ever  before.  Men  of  small  means  could  now  loan 
money  to  the  government,  and  with  entire  confidence.  The 
whole  Community  could  be  laid  under  contribution. 

2d,  Government  was  enabled  to  carry  on  war  by  borrow- 
ing,  instead  of  imposing  taxes.  War  could  be  waged  with. 
credit,  instead  of  cash.  Parliament  had  only  to  vote  a  loan. 
No  expenditure  need  be  stopped  for  want  of  fuuds,.  while  the 
national  credit  was  unimpaired.  This  was  a  great  change. 
Many  a  war  had  been  abruptly  closed  for  want  of  funds. 
There  was  to  be  no  such  necessity  hereafter. 

8d,  This  course  removed  the  fear  of  immediate  and  press- 
ing  taxation  from  the  rieh,  because  the  greater  part  was 
now  to  fall  upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  pay  taxes, 
not  in  Proportion  to  property,  but  to  consumption.  This 
was  an  agreeable  consideration  to  the  wealthy  classes;  and 
the  more  so,  because,  as  the  public  Stocks  were  multiplied, 
better  opportunities  were  afforded  for  investnients. 

4th,  Especially  was  the  new  policy  acceptable  to  the  aris- 
tocracy,  who,  at  that  time,  even  more  perhaps  than  now, 
monopolized  the  public  offices,  and  whose  revenues  and  pat- 
ronage  were  increased  by  governmental  exi)enditure8. 
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We  have  said  that  William  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
France.  In  eiglit  years,  besides  expcnding  all  he  could 
raise  in  taxes,  he  increased  the  national  debt  from  £1,200,- 
000  to  c£  21 ,500,000.  A  peace  of  five  ycars  foUowed  Anne's 
accession  (1701),  during  which  five  millions  of  the  debt 
were  paid  off.  Then  came  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion.  The  ostensible  object  was  "  to  humble  the  Bourboiis, 
and  deprive  Philip  V.  of  bis  crown."  This  lasted  eleveu 
years,  and  added  £37,500,000  to  the  debt,  besides  consum- 
ing  £6,500,000  raised  in  taxes;  so  that,  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  national  debt  was  £54,000,000. 

In  1727,  the  House  of  Hanover  sücceeded  to  the  throne, 
in  the  person  of  George  I.,  and  then  came  a  peace  of  twentj- 
six  years  ;  bat,  in  all  this  time,  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  only  £7,500,000.  Why  ?  Because  it  was 
no  object  with  the  niling  class  tö  pay  off  the  debt,  siiice 
the  national  Stocks  had  become  the  most  eligible  Investments ; 
so  the  resources  of  the  nation  were  squandered  upoii  the 
court.  In  1739,  therefore,  the  debt  was  £46,500,000,  when 
-the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  took  place.  Its  specific 
object  was  to  sccure  the  throne  of  Austria  to  Maria  Tlieresa ; 
and  the  debt  was  carricd  up  to  £78,000,000.  Then  came 
eight  years  of  peace ;  but  the  debt  was  rednced  only  three 
millions. 

In  1756  commenced  what  was  known  in  this  country  as 
"  the  cid  French  War,"  or  "  the  Seven  Years'  War."  It  was 
caused  by  a  dispute  about  colonial  boundaries,  or,  as  the 
wags  of  tliose  days  said,  "  about  a  few  acres  of  snow  in 
Nova  Scotia ; "  but  it  eventually  involved  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  the  American  colonies  of  both  France  aiid 
England. 

Then  followed  a  peace  of  twelve  years ;  but  only  £10,500,- 
000  were  j)aid  off.  The  war  of  the  American  Revolution 
lasted  seven  years,  and  carried  the  debt  up  to  £239,000,000. 
In  the  tcn  years  of  peaöe  and  prosperity  wliich  followed  that 
great  contest,  the  public  debt  w^as  reduced  but  £5,000,000, 
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notwithstanding  tliat  the  resources  of  England  wcre  largclj 
increased,  and  her  ability  to  reduce  tho  national  indebted- 
ness  was  ample,  if  the  disposition  to  do  it  had  existed. 

In  1793  began  the  war  that  grew  immediately  out  of  the 
French  Revolution.  This  lastcd  for  nine  years,  and  increased 
the  debt  to  X526,000.  Then,  in  consequence  of  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  a  period  of  one  year's  peace  intervened ;  but  it 
was  only  an  armed  truce :  military  preparations  were  con- 
tinued,  and  the  public  debt  was  increased  <£ 3,000,000. 

In  1803  commenced  the  final  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
which  terminated  in  1815,  leaving  the  British  debt  at 
£865,000,000  Sterling.  During  the  twenty  years  following, 
£87,000,000  were  paid  oflF.  This  was  from  necessity,  rather 
than  choice ;  a  measure  of  policy  adopted  to  secure  the 
credit  of  the  government.  In  1835,  the  debt  was  but  j£778,- 
000,000 ;  but  the  emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  added  to  the  debt  £20,000,000. 
It  has  stood  at  £800,000,000,  very  nearly,  ever  since.  We 
give  in  Diagram  No.  11,  insertcd  here,  an  illustration  of 
the  facts  as  we  have  stated  them. 

We  have  given  this  history  of  the  rise  and  p  ogress  of 
the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  as  exhibiting  the  natural  efiects 
of  such  a  System  as  she  inaugurated  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  But  we  have  shown  only  a  part  of  the 
System.  The  history  of  the  national  bank  is  iuterwoven 
with  that  of  the  national  debt.  It  was  incorporated  in  1697, 
with  a  capital,  as  we  have  said,  of  £1,200,000.  As  the 
public  debt  was  enlargcd,  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  in- 
creased ;  that  is,  more  and  mo  e  of  the  debt  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  bank  Organization,  until  it  amounts,  at  the 
present  time,  to  £14,475,000.  This  bank,  as  bcfore  stated, 
has  never  had  a  Shilling  of  capital  to  lend  to  the  people ; 
it  has  simply  held  a  certain  amount  of  the  national  Stocks, 
and,  upon  the  credit  of  these,  has  issued  its  own  promises 
to  pay ;  and  these  promises,  having  been  made  a  legal  tender 
by  Parliament,  have  circulated  as  money. 
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The  government  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  bank,  so 
far  as  its  profits  are  concerned ;  but  it  has  always  stood  by 
it,  sustained  it  by  its  infliience  and  legislation,  besides  allow- 
ing  a  large  annual  sum  for  its  Services,  in  paying  the  divi- 
dends  on  the  public  debt.  When  the  bank  was  obligcd  to 
ßuspend  payment,  in  1797,  the  government  came  to  its 
rescue,  by  legalizing  the  act ;  and  the  bank  went  on  issuing 
its  notes  during  the  twenty-three  years  that  foUowed,  and 
sometimes  to  an  amount  so  excessive,  that  gold  was  carried 
up  to  a  premium  of  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent:  generally, 
however,  during  this  period,  the  diflference  was  small, — some 
teil  to  fiftecn  per  cent.  The  last  feature  to  be  noticed  in 
this  connection  is  that  System  of  indirect  Taxation  which 
became  so  general  and  efBcient  under  the  new  financial 
policy.  Duties,  as  we  ,  have  said,  were  laid  upon  every 
description  of  forcign  merchandise,  and  excise  upon  all 
articles  of  home  production.  This  measure  was  indispensa- 
ble to  the  füll  development  of  the  System.  When  the 
masses  of  the  people  can  be  taxed  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  ahnost  unconscious  at  the  moment  that  they  are 
taxed  at  all ;  when  the  amount  takcn  is  in  very  small  sums, 
so  that,  if  the  fact  were  understood,  it  would  hardly  be 
appreciated  ;  when  the  aggregate  amount  for  a  montli  er  a 
year  cannot  be  asccrtained,  except  approximately,  and  then 
only  by  long  and  intricate  calculation, — taxation  may  be 
carried  to  its  utniost  possil)le  limit,  so  far  as  to  leave  to  the 
poorer  classcs  only  the  bare  nccessaries  of  life.  Such  a 
people  may  fcel  that  they  are  very  poor,  but  they  will  regard 
tliis  as  the  consequence  of  their  low  wages ;  they  may  feel 
that  they  are  oppressed,  but  will  naturally  attribute  it  to 
the  want  of  justice  or  generosity  on  the  part  of  their 
employers.  The  triie  cause  of  their  poverty  and  suflFering 
they  do  not  pcrceive.  The  gross  taxes  imposed  in  Great 
Britaiu  in  1850  amountcd  to  seventy-three  millions  Sterling, 
equal  to  814  per  head,  througli  the  whole  population,  or  -^70 
für  a  family  of  five  persons.     Such  a  taxation,  if  coUected  at 
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all,  must  be  taken,  as  it  is  taken,  imperceptibly,  as  it  were 
a  penny  at  a  time.  This  grand  System  of  currency  and 
finance,  so  fiiUy  established  in  Great  Britain,  has  at  this 
time  become  the  policy  of  all  civilized,  and  to  some  extent 
even  of  unciWlizod  countries, — funding,  indirect  taxation, 
papcr-money  banking. 

RESULTS  OP   TfflS   FINANCIAL  SYSTEM. 

.  Ist,  An  immense  extension  ofthe  war  System.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  this  policy,  standing  armies  and  armaments 
were  exceedingly  limited.  Now  all  Christendom  is  armed, 
by  land  and  sea.  France  leads  the  van,  with  an  army  of 
some  700,000 ;  and  each  nation  is  st^uggling  to  create  and 
Support  the  largest  possible  military  and  naval  establish- 
ment :  and  all  this  can  be  done  of  credit,  if  need  be ;  there 
is  no  limit  to  these  prepartions,  while  national  credit  holds 
out. 

2d,  Universal  and  con^tantly  increasinf  indebtedness,  This 
is  true  of  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  England, 
indeed,  has  not  increased  her  debt  for  the  last  thirty  years ; 
but  almost  every  other  government  has  been  borrowing 
money  from  year  to  year,  until  many  of  them  are  as  much 
burdened  by  tlieir  indebtedness  as  England,  because,  in 
Proportion  to  their  wealth  and  resources,  they  are  as  decply 
involved.  France,  we  sui)pose,  is  really  more  oppressed  by 
taxation  than  England.  France  is  a  great  nation  of  poor 
pcople,  compared  with  England  or  the  United  States.  She 
has  but  a  small  margin  for  taxation.  The  same,  indeed, 
may  be  said  of  many  other  European  nationalities. 

3d,  Impoverishment  of  the  masses.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  England.  What  has  become  of  that  yeomaxry, 
once  the  pride  of  the  country?  Tlieir  little  estates  have 
disappeared,  have  bpen  swallowed  iip  by  the  tcrrible  system 
of  taxation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  pleas- 
ant  hedges  which  still  Surround  the  small  enclosures,  once 
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constituting  tlie  freeholds  of  her  yeomanry,  may  yet  be 
Seen  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thcy  are  the  monuments 
of  an  industrious,  brave,  and  independent  class  of  men, 
now  extinet.  These  lands  are  indced  tillcd  by  the  hands  of 
their  descendants,  no  longer  yeomanry,  but  peasants,  almost 
the  panpers  of  the  nation.  How  strikingly  true  this  is,  may 
be  Seen  in  the  fact  that  there  are  but  one-third  as  maiiy 
"  holdings  "  at  the  present  time  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  while  the  wealth  and  population  of  England  have 
doubled  many  times.  How  this  has  been  accomplished,. 
may  be  seen  from  Statements  made  by  Professor  Levi  of 
the  whole  taxation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1858.* 

ToUl  Taxation.  Paid  by  the  Upper  Claaaei.  Middle  ClaisM.  Worklnf  CImsm. 

£73,000,000  £22,550,000  £30,930,000  £20,320,000 

From  this  analysis,  it  appears  that  the  amount  paid  by 
the  middle  and  working  classes  is  equal  to  five-sevenths  of 
the  entire  revenue,  while  those  who  monopolized  the  landed 
estates  of  the  country,  and  an  enormous  proportiou  of 
its  public  Stocks  and  circulating  capital,  paid  but  two-sev- 
enths. 

Wo  have  said  that  no  large  national  debt  has  ever  been 
paid  or  discharged,  except  by  repudiation ;  nor  does  it 
appcar  that  such  debts  are  likely  ever  to  be  paid,  unless  the 
war  policy  of  the  world  is  changed.  All  have  been  created 
by  war,  and  are  perpetuated  by  constant  demand  for  addi- 
tional  armaments. 

Tlie  economy  of  a  national  debt,  under  the  modern 
financial  system,  must  always  impoverish  the  productive 
claisses.  Its  entire  influcnce  on  them  is  oppressive.  It 
dcprives  them  of  their  honest  reward,  by  a  false  currency, 
which  robs  them  of  a  large  share  of  their  nominal  wages ; 
it  imposes  upon  them,  through  indirect  taxation,  an  undue 
proportioji  of  the  public  burdens,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  stupen- 
dous  engincry  for  depressing  them,  though  perhaps  not  so 

*  Levi  on  Taxation,  p.  82,  London  edition. 
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intendcd.  Hitherto  we  have  known  little  of  its  eflFccts  in 
the  United  States.  Until  the  present  time,  we  have  feit 
little  pressure  from  public  iudebtedness  and  consequeut 
taxation ;  but  the  case  is  now  altered.  We  have  an  im- 
mense debt,  and  a  larger  amount  of  annual  interest  than 
any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  great 
importance  of  understanding  the  whole  subject  of  modern 
finance  by  the  people  themselves;  for  without  such  an 
understanding  of  it,  however  much  they  may  suflFer,  they 
.cannot  hope  for  relief.  They  must  know  the  cause  of  their 
sufferings,  or  they  cannot  apply  the  remedy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ON   THE  LA  WS  OP  INHERITANCE  AND  BEQUEST. 

Men  die,  and  the  property  they  have  acquired  or  held  during 
their  lives  must  pass  into  the  possession  of  others.  May  the 
person  who  is  about  to  leave  the  world  say  to  whom  his 
wealth  shall  immediately  descend  ?  May  he  go  farther,  and 
say  to  whom  it  shall  descend  for  all  Coming  time  ?  May 
he  go  farther  still,  and  determine  what  specific  use  shall  be 
made  of  his  wealth  for  ever  ?  Or  shall  the  laws  of  the  State 
decide  the  questions,  —  to  whom,  for  what  purposes,  and  for 
how  long,  the  wealth  of  deceased  persons  shall  descend  ? 
Does  the  world  and  its  wealth  belong  to  the  living  or  the 
dead,  or  to  both  in  common  ?  If  to  both,  what  portion 
should  belong  to  each  ?  If  the  dead  are  allowed  to  control 
a  part,  why  not  all  ?  Which  party,  the  living  or  the  dead, 
will  most  intelligently  decide  how  wealth  can  be  advan- 
tageously  employed  in  production,  or  in  any  other  mode,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  living  ? 

These  are  the  points  involved  in  the  subject  of  Inheri- 
tance  and  the  testamentary  disposal  of  property,  and  aro 
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important  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  irrespective  of 
all  otber  considerations.  These  questions  have  been  prao- 
tically  decided  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  society  in 
diflFerent  ages  and  countries.  Governments  have  always 
interfered  in  regard  to  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  to 
such  au  extent  as  to  prescribe  limitations  aud  conditions. 
So  far  as  these  have  been  in  harmouy  with  instincts  of 
humanity,  and  the  laws  of  value,  they  have  been  beneficent 
in  their  Operation.  But  all  the  wealth,  all  the  institutions, 
all  the  interests  of  society,  should  ever  be  regarded  as  fuUy 
under  the  control  of  the  existing  generation  of  men.  This 
should  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  civil  polity ;  and,  if  law 
may  interfere  in  this  matter  at  all,  it  may  do  so  to  any 
extent  the  public  interest  shall  demand. 

Mr.  McCuUoch,*  in  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy"  (page  267),  says:  "Every  man  should  have  such  a 
reasonable  power  over  the  disposal  of  his  property  as  may 
be  necessary  to  excite  his  industry,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
a  desire  of  accumulating.  But  if,  in  order  to  carry  this 
principle  to  the  furthest  extent,  individuals  are  allowed  to 
chalk  out  an  endless  series  of  heirs,  and  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  they  shall  successively  hold  the 
property,  it  would  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  market ;  it 
miglit  be  prevented  from  ever  Coming  into  tlie  hands  of 
those  who  would  turn  it  to  the  best  account ;  and  it  could 
neither  be  farmed  nor  managed  in  any  way,  however  advan- 
tageous,  that  happened  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  will.'* 

Mr.  McCuUoch  here  recognizes  the  correct  principle ;  viz., 
that  the  interests  of  those  who  are  laboring  and  suffering 
110 w,  are  paramount  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  those  who 
have  passed  from  the  stage  of  action ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  earth  belongs  to  the  living,  and  not  to  the  dead.  To 
exhibit  the  enormous  abuses  and  perversions  to  which  these 
mortmain  holdings  must  lead,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  old 

*  Author  of  the  "  Commercial  Dictionary/'  and  one  of  the  best  writers 
of  his  time  upon  Political  Economy. 
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countries  of  Europe,  England  especially,  where  millions  on 
millions  of  wealtli  are  held  and  used,  not  for  the  purposes 
originally  intended,  but  often  for  the  very  opposite.  Many 
of  the  objccts  for  which  benefactions  are  thus  made,  become 
obsolete  or  absurd  ;  yet  the  propcrty  must  be  held  and  mis- 
used,  if  really  used  at  all. 

It  has  been  said,  that  nothing  is  more  unwise  than  to 
attempt  to  bind  posterity  with  parchment ;  and,  the  more 
enlightened  the  public  mind  becomes,  the  more  apparent 
will  be  the  utter  foUy  of  allowing  the  past  to  govern  tlie 
present. 

Yet  the  author  just  quoted,  advocates,  with  the  most  sur- 
prising  inconsistency,  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  makes 
an  argument,  though  a  very  weak  one,  in  favor  of  giving 
the  whole  estate  to  the  oldest  son ! — an  Illustration  of  what 
has  too  often  been  found  in  the  writings  of  English  econo- 
mists,  who  seem  generally  to  assume,  in  advance,  that  the 
laws  and  institutions-  of  their  own  country  are  right,  and 
therefore  the  laws  of  wealth  must  be  made  to  appear  in 
conformity  with  them.  Mr.  McCulloch  would  probably 
never  have  been  made  a  public  oflicer,  and  held  a  lucrative 
Position  under  government,  if  he  had  taught  the  opposite 
doctrine. 

In  some  countries,  the  laws  have  not  only  provided  for 
the  manner  in  which  wealth  may  he  disposed  of  by  testa- 
mentary  provisions,  but  have  often  ordained  that  certain 
estates  »hall  he  inalienable.  Thus,  the  landed  propcrty  of  a 
people,  seized  by  violence,  has  been  made  a  perpetual  inher- 
itance  to  the  favored  parties  and  their  descendants  for  ever. 
This  class  of  persons  has  often  been  invested  with  the 
powers  of  government ;  and  class  legislation  has  strength- 
ened  and  increased  what  force  or  fraud  had  achieved. 

So  far  as  a  class,  more  or  less  strictly  limited,  or  highly' 
distinguished,  reaches  a  position  of  propcrty  or  influence 
by  moral  perfections,  by  high  intellectual  endowments,  or 
by  successful  business  Operations,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
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wealtli,  and  under  the  test  of  ordinary  competition,  it  is  not 
taken  out  of  the  principles  heretofore  laid  down.  But  so 
far  as  it  has  been  placed  arbitrarily  in  the  possession 
of  large  properties,  and  is  maintained  so  by  thwartiiig 
the  action  of  natural  laws,  it  is  by  that  removed  from  the 
primitive  rule  of  distribution,  and  requires  to  be  separately 
considercd.  We  shall  regard  it  only  from  an  economical 
point  of  view. 

The  nobilities  of  the  world  have,  in  fact,  been  formed 
oflf-hand,  generally  out  of  the  personal  favorites  of  the 
monarch,  or  distinguished  soldiers,  by  the  graut  of  large 
Privileges  and  vaJuable  estates.  Would  this  perpetuate  a 
nobility  ?  On  the  one  band,  we  have  the  argument,  a  priori^ 
that  the  possession  of  wealth  tends  to  secure  its  own  con- 
tinuance,  both  because  possession  is  nine-tcnths  of  all  the 
pomts,  and  because  the  vis  inertice  is  against  a  change  ;  that 
the  family  which  has  property  to-day  has  a  better  chance, 
other  things  equal,  to  have  it  next  year  or  next  Century, 
than  those  who  have  it  not.  But  other  things  are  far  from 
equal,  which  introduces  the  argument  from  experience;  viz., 
that  estates  tcnd  to  go  out  of  the  hands  of  any  sjwcial 
class.  The  forces  that  scattcr  are  strenger  than  those  that 
hold  togcther.  Outside  is  a  hostility  to  the  individual  ap- 
propriation,  that  never  ceases,  arising  out  of  the  desires  of 
the  entire  Community  for  that  particular  property.  There 
is  not  a  sentient  beyig  who  has  not  the  instincts  that  would 
impel  bim  to  scize  it  if  he  could.  Within,  to  hold  the  gates 
against  the  assault  of  the  whole  world,  is  the  solitary  pos- 
sessor.  Eis  strength  must  some  timc  fail ;  bis  vigilance, 
some  time  relax. 

Such,  in  a  figure,  is  the  tcndency  of  wealth  to  scattcr. 
By  an  order  of  tliings  in  which  we  can  seem  to  see  great  be- 
nevolencc,  no  family  or  class  can  secure  the  intcgrity  of  its 
estate.  Otherwise,  property  would  tcnd  to  aggregate  itself, 
so  as  to  criisb  comj)etition,  and  leave  the  greater  j)art  of 
i\\t  World  destitute.     As  it  is,  the  foolish  son  dissipates  the 
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gatherings  of  tlie  wise  fatlier,  and  alienates  the  lands  tbat 
have  been  aiinexed,  acre  after  acre,  by  pnidence  and  fru- 
gality.  A  single  break  in  the  succession  of  indnstry  and 
economy  will  scatter  the  accumulations  of  agcs.  This 
liability  of  the  rieh  is  the  property  of  the  poor,  Jnst  as 
ßurely  as  tho  lapse  of  ages  wears  down  the  craggy  moun- 
tani-tops,  to  form  the  soil  of  the  humble  Valleys,  so  surely 
do  aggregations  of  wealth  gravitate  every  hour  to  the  gen- 
eral  level. 

To  contravene  this  provision  of  nature,  the  law  of  the 
land  often  shuts  in  theso  estates  by  arbitrary  enaetment 
or  judicial  Interpretation,  and  so  keeps  out  the  busy,  unre- 
lenting  competition,  which  otherwise  would,  sooner  or 
later,  b^-ing  the  proudest  structure  to  the  ground.  All 
such  legal  arrangements  may  be  summed  up  in  — 

THE  LA  WS  OP  PRIMOGENITÜBE  AND  ENTAIL. 

Ist,  Of  the  rightfulness  of  such  laws. 

In  the  Order  of  nature,  no  man  brings  with  him  into  the 
World  a  störe  of  wealth  for  bis  subsistence  and  support 
through  life,  or  finds  it  waiting  especially  for  him.  His 
means  of  livelihood  are  to  depend  on  the  inborn  faculties 
of  appropriation,  on  the  störe  of  wealth  already  existing 
from  which  these  may  draw,  and  on  the  natural  agencies 
of  production  which  they  may  employ.  But  if  the  latter 
conditions  are  removed,  and  the  man  is  forbidden  access 
to  the  fields  of  labor,  he  is  condemned  to  be  destitute,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  no  matter  how  well  endowed,  or  how 
fully  he  obeys  all  economic  laws.  With  these  open  to  him, 
he  is  certain  of  success.  It  hinders  not  at  all,  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  is  now  taken  up,  that  every  inch  of 
ground  is  possessed.  Though  utterly  without  legal  claim, 
he  is  yet,  in  his  faculties  of  industry  and  appropriation, 
sure  to  l>ecome  the  owner  of  some  part  of  it,  at  least  suffi- 
cient  for  his  wants. 
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The  tiny  tree  pushes  its  way  through  the  matted  sod.  It 
comes  out,  one  little  stein,  two  little  leaves.  The  squirrel 
looks  disdainfully  over  it.  The  ant  can  gnaw  its  triink. 
Pounds  of  atmospheric  weight  are  already  on  its  fluttering 
expanse.  Yet  it  Stands.  The  world  and  the  air  are  now 
absolutely  füll,  present  not  one  inch  of  vacant  space.  The 
universe  seems  to  have  no  room  for  the  little  stranger.  Yet 
it  grows.  Siinply  confiding  that  the  world  had  need  of  it, 
the  seed  broke  its  shell,  and  crept  upward  to  the  light. 
And  in  the  same  unshrinking  faith  of  a  mission  and  of 
room  that  shall  be  provided,  it  grows,  atom  by  atorn,  tili  the 
biparted  leaf  has  become  the  giant  tree,  and  takes  its  place 
in  the  crowded  universe,  with  aJways  room  to  grow,  and 
never  an  inch  to  spare. 

So,  in  the  State  of  nature,  man  enters  on  life,  feeble  and 
destitute,  but  with  powers  of  absorption  and  assimilation 
as  evident  as  those  of  the  tiny  tree.  These,  not  human 
charity  or  human  justice,  award  the  world's  wealth,  and 
sustain  the  lives  for  wise  purposes  created.  But,  if  the  tree 
is  planted  in  a  pot,  its  capacity  of  growth  is  dwarfed  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  place  in  which  it  finds  itself.  It  cannot 
enlarge  ;  not  because  its  vital  germ  is  dcficient,  but  because 
it  is  placed  in  a  false  position,  and  dcprived  of  natural 
aliment.  If  the  confines  are  too  close,  the  tree  starves  and 
dies. 

This  is  precisely  the  injustice  and  miscliief  done  by  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entail.  So  far  as  they  operate,  thoy 
shut  off  the  industry  of  the  world  (and  the  wants  which 
that  industry  must  supply)  from  its  proper  field.  We  have 
Said  tliat  the  liability  of  wealth  to  dissipate  is  the  property 
of  the  poor.  It  is  so.  A  man  entering  the  world  may  have 
no  Claim  to  any  share  of  its  previous  gains ;  but  he  has  a 
Claim  to  a  chance  at  thenu  This  is  the  provision  nature  has 
made  for  his  maintenance.  This  is  bis  inheritance.  He 
has  a  right,  at  least  as  complete  as  the  plant,  to  get  his 
growth  and  his  support  out  of  the  soil  about  him.     Thero 
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is  nothing  in  this  view  agrarian  or  communiatic.  It  admits 
that  property  should  be  sacred  ;  but  it  asserts  that  it  should 
be  alienable.  Tlie  right  of  property  does  not  include  the 
right  of  the  wise  to  get  wealth,  and  of  fools  to  keep  it.  To 
shut  up  any  part  of  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  one,  is  to 
rob  all  others,  not  of  it,  but  of  their  ehance  to  acquire  it 
lawfuUy.  A  System  of  entail  dwarfs  all  existing  industry, 
so  far  as  it  opcrates.  It  has  even  proceeded  to  beggar  an 
entire  people.  There  is,  therefore,  no  economic  censure  too 
severe  for  it. 

2d,  But,  besides  the  general  objections  to  such  a  System 
on  the  grounds  of  justice,  we  meet  certain  considerations 
of  expcdiency  that  deserve  notice. 

(1)  The  capital  thus  kcpt  togethor  by  laws  forbidding 
alienation  is  often  so  largethat  it  cannot  be  managed  by 
individuals  for  the  best  economic  advantage.  Of  course,  a 
government  might  provide  for  the  preservation  of  properties 
not  excessive.  But  it  is  not  such  that  have  been  made  per- 
petual ;  and  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  lock  up,  in  this 
way,  moderate  estates.  Great  accumulations  will  be  made 
under  any  free  and  peaceful  government ;  and  it  is  neither 
the  right  of  government,  nor  the  interest  of  society,  to  inter- 
fere  to  scatter  them.  The  sacredness  of  property  makes  a 
greater  demand  than  the  mere  productiveness  of  capital. 
Besides,  this  has  been  collectcd,  and  is  kept  together,  by 
economic  virtues,  which  should  ever  receive  their  natural 
reward.  But  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  things  that  such  moun- 
tains  of  wealth  should  remain.  They  will  be  rent  asunder, 
or  worn  away,  in  the  lapse  of  comparatively  few  years. 

Many  reasons  might  be  given  why  wealth,  in  such  aggre- 
gations,  is  never  so  efBciently  managed  ;  but  the  assertion 
hardly  requires  proof.  We  find,  in  certain  countries,  exten- 
sive Systems  of  polygamy;  but  it  is  notorious  that  popu- 
lation  does  not  advance  as  with  those  people  where  the 
Christian  law  of  marriage  is  obser\'cd.  Monopoly  of  wealth 
no  more  tends  to  reproduction  than  monopoly  of  wives.    All 
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this  is  true,  even  if  the  desire  of  increase  remained  the  same ; 
but, — 

(2)  Such  aggregations  of  wealth  destroy,  in  great  part, 
the  desires  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  activitj.  The  spring 
of  industiy  is  want.  Let  us  take  into  calculation  the  smn 
of  one  million  of  dollars.  Tt  cannot  be  doubtcd,  that  this,  as 
a  reproductive  agency,  would  be  quickened  by  more  desires 
if  in  the  hands  of  one  thousand  men,  than  if  in  the  hands 
of  only  one  hundred.  Without  an  attempt  at  mathematical 
accuracy,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  machinery  of  repro- 
duction  would  be  set  in  motion  by  a  deeper  and  broader 
stream  of  human  wants.  It  is  evident,  that  the  impulse  of 
the  mass,  the  one  thousand,  will  be  greater ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  impulse  of  each  one  is  not  greater 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  Certainly  the  neces- 
sities  of  each  will  be  more  pressing :  why  not  bis  activities 
more  aroused  ?  How  much  mightier,  then,  the  current  of 
energy  with  which  the  greater  body  moves  on  to  its  objeet ! 

On  the  other  band,  if  we  suppose  the  sum  to  be  vested  in 
the  possession  of  one  person,  we  shall  have  the  desires 
grcatly  wcakcned.  This  is  not  the  man  who,  "  from  the 
rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  larab,"  toils  with 
uiirelaxed  nerve  ;  to  whom  every  gain  is  needful  bread  ; 
from  whom  every  saving  removes  a  pain. 

Erskine,  as  bis  couragc  sank  in  dismay  on  bis  first  plead- 
ing,  seemcd  "  to  feel  bis  children  puUing  at  bis  gown,"  and 
so  took  heart  to  go  on.  Everywhere  it  is  the  hands  of 
the  littlc  ones,  plucking  at  the  sleeve,  that  elevatcs  labor 
into  hcroism. 

(3)  Such  aggregations  draw  off  an  undue  proportion  of 
wealth  into  luxuries.  This  is  the  nccessary  consequeuce 
of  what  has  just  been  exhibitcd ;  while  its  own  rcsults  will 
appear  more  specially  in  the  dcpartment  of  "  Consumptiou." 
When  the  stern  pressure  of  necessity  is  rcmoved  from 
human  activities,  they  bound  into  a  thousand  sports  aud 
caprices. 
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(4)  Such  aggregations  of  wealth  öften  come  to  men  not 
competcnt  to  administer  them,  either  in  use  or  enjojment. 
Tliis  appears  in  the  very  necessity  of  a  law  of  entail. 

Undcr  a  free  System,  capital  is  sure  to  go  into  the  hands 
best  fitted  to  manage  it  for  the  highest  economic  good.  It 
may  pass  through  stränge  experiences,  and  take  on  many 
doubtful  forma ;  but  it  never,  for  a  moment,  escapes  from 
the  grasp  of  economic  laws,  and  must,  at  the  last,  reach 
and  rest  upon  true  economic  desert. 


BOOK  V. 
CONSUMPTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DIVISIONS   OP   THE  SUBJECT. 

There  is  a.production,  and  there  is  a  destruction,  of  wealth ; 
but  the  latter  is  not  the  subject  of  scientific  inquiry.  Its 
phenomena  may,  at  times,  be  prodigious,  terrific  ;  its  effects 
may  be  most  baneful  and  grievous ;  but  there  is  no  philoso 
phy  of  it.  It  is  all  either  unintelligent  or  malicious.  Sci- 
ence is  only  of  what  is  good,  or  may  be  made  good ;  and 
of  what  is  amenable  to  laws,  either  of  human  direction  or  of 
human  comprchension.  The  flood  that  drowns  a  thousand 
farms,  the  storm  that  whelms  a  fleet,  the  earthquake  that 
shakes  a  city  to  the  ground,  are  not  so  important  to  the 
eye  of  philosophy  as  the  difference  between  yesterday's  leaf 
and  to-day's. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  with  wealth,  as  disposec^  of  in  destruc- 
tion, but  in  consumption,  that  we  have  to  speak. 

Consumption  is  the  use  of  wealth.  It  is  precisely  the  con- 
verse  of  production.  If  production  were,  on  the  one  band, 
the  creation  of  an  article,  consumption  would  be  its  annihi- 
lation.  But  as  human  labor  cannot  bring  one  atom  iuto 
existence,  so  neither  can  it  return  one  to  nothingness. 
Since  man's  efforts  expend  themselves  in  arranging  matter 
into  certain  desirable  forms,  so  man's  satisfactions  do, 
directly  or  indircctly,  soon  or  late,  exhaust  those  properties 
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or  peculiarities  of  form  that  have  been  imposed  on  matter ; 
and  leave  it,  in  the  act  an4  for  the  time,  vacant  of  the  Cle- 
ments of  value.  This  result  is  reaclied  in  the  consumption 
of  wealth. 

Tliere  can  be  no  use  of  wealth,  without  this  change  of 
form ;  while  tlie  merest  change  of  form  oftentimes  answers 
all  the  conditions  of  consumption.  This  consumption  may 
be  for  any  purpose, — for  luxury,  wastefulness,  or  reproduc- 
tion  ;  may  be  within  any  time, — from  the  slow  wear  of  the 
precious  metals  to  a  perisliing  that  is  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  making ;  may  be  in  any  degree,  —  from  a  total  dis- 
appearance,  as  when  wood  is  burned,  to  a  change  which  the 
most  practised  eye  can  hardly  detect. 

In  the  economical  sense,  iron  ore  is  consumed  when  it  is 
wrought  into  chains  and  bars.  These,  again,  are  consumed 
when  they  are  arranged  into  a  bridge,  thougli  each  may  still 
retain  its  Single  shape.  And,  when  the  bridge  has  been 
wom  out  in  time,  it  is  said  to  be  consumed,  though  it  still 
remains  as  an  dement  in  all  articles  which  have  received 
value  by  carriage  over  it. 

Each  one  of  these  changes  is  an  act  of  consumption  ;  and 
at  each  the  character  of  the  change  determines  the  new  state, 
and  the  result,  both  in  individual  or  national  wealth.  At 
each,  there  is  an  applieation  to  a  new  purpose,  and  a  new 
economical  direction  is  imposed. 

While  the  iron  remained  in  bars,  it  was  liable  to  be 
wrought  into  a  bridge,  as  it  was ;  or  into  ploughs,  for  the 
tillage  of  the  earth  ;  or  into  weapons,  for  the  destruction  of 
man.  When  it  was  directed  to  one  of  these,  a  new  object 
was  produced:  it  was  consumed;  not  annihilated,  but 
changed  in  its  form  and  purpose.  It  is  evident  that  the 
effects  on  society  and  on  industry  would  be  vastly  differ- 
ent,  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  directions  should  be  taken. 
The  bridge  itself  might  be  used  for  facilitating  commerce, 
or  for  transporting  armies ;  and,  in  each  case,  tlio  new  appli- 
eation would  be  a  consumption  of  the  article,  the  new  pro- 
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duct  and  tlie  new  result  in  wealtli  being  determined  in  the 
choice  of  uses  to  which  it  should  be  put. 

The  seed  is  consumed  when  it  is  planted  in  tlie  ground 
to  bring  forth  one  hundred-fold.  The  cigar  is  consumed 
when  it  goes  off  in  smoke. 

Such  consumption  of  wcalth  is  constantly  taking  placo  in 
industrial  society ;  and  in  this  light  we  see  tlie  great  impor- 
tance  of  the  principles  which  govern  in  this  department : 
what  momentous  decisions  are  made  at  each  change  of  the 
form  imposed  by  labor  on  matter ;  how  the  wealth  of  the 
World  goes  up  or  down,  with  the  new  direction  gi¥en  it. 
Although  such  consumption  comes  far  more  slowly  in  some 
instances  than  in  others,  and  seems  at  times  to  be  indefi« 
nitely  delayed,  yet  it  is  true  that  wealth  has  its  generations, 
like  the  race  of  man ;  that,  in  so  long  a  time,  all  the  present 
accumulations  of  labor  will  have  expended  themselves ;  and 
that  upon  the  pro\asion  made  for  reproduction  will  depend 
the  condition  of  the  future.  The  world  might  be  stocked 
fiiU  of  useful  and  precious  goods,  yet  become  seedy  in  ten 
years,  and  beggarly  within  the  life  of  man.  And  not  only 
is  the  change  of  form  and  the  new  direction  of  vital  impor- 
tance  ;  but  it  is  made  so  frequently,  in  such  multitudinous 
ways,  oftcn  so  silently  and  unobserved,  always  with  so 
much  of  complication  and  uncertainty,  tliat  the  principles 
which  should  control  it  have  an  interest  at  once,  and  a 
difficulty  beyond  those  which  belong  to  any  otlier  part  of 
political  economy. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  dis- 
tinct  acts  of  consumption  that  take  place  in  the  narrowest 
field  and  in  the  shortest  time.  It  might  be  even  impossi- 
ble to  decide  distinctly  when  any  one  of  thcm  actually  began 
or  ended  ;  so  that,  if  the  science  dcpended  on  determiiiing 
them  accurately,  we  should  be  forced  to  close  our  inquiries 
at  once,  as  uscless.  No  eye  can  detect  their  processes  ;  no 
thought  can  reacli  down  to  the  real  sprifig  of  economical 
life.     But  we  can  find  in  the  general  results,  as  they  come 
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out  in  national  or  individual  experience,  enough  for  practical 
instruction  and  guidance. 

We  cannot  see  the  grain  grow,  or  fix  its  daily  increments ; 
yet  we  know  the  fact  of  its  growth,  and  can  study  the  condi- 
tions  of  its  best  development.  So  we  cannot  mai'k  the  peri- 
ods  of  wealth,  or  note  its  phases ;  yet  in  its  great  harvests 
we  can  see  the  kindness  or  unkinduess  of  the  soil,  the  re- 
freshing  of  the  showers,  or  the  parching  of  the  drouth. 

To  employ  a  figure :  Exchange  and  distribution  form  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  between  the  two  brancliing  worlds,  above 
and  below.  Through  that  narrow  compact  body  passes  all 
that  the  intricate  web  of  roots  has  to  give,  the  product  of 
their  silent,  humble  work ;  all  that  the  interlacing  limbs  and 
boughs,  more  fortunate  and  conspicuous,  have  to  spend. 
Below  is  the  world  of  production,  where  myriad  agencies 
appropriate  and  assimilate  the  properties  of  the  soil.  Above 
is  the  World  of  consumption,  where  is  given  off,  in  every 
variety  of  foliage  and  flower  and  fruit,  of  use  and  beauty, 
what  has  been  long  and  patiently  gathered. 

The  consumption  of  wealth  may  be  regarded  as  of  four 
kinds, — mistaken,  luxurious,  public,  and  repr^ductive.  We 
shall  speak  of  them  in  that  order. 


CHAPTER  n. 

I.     MISTAKEN   CONSUMPTION. 

What  shall  we  do  with  that  large  class  of  industrial  ao- 
tions  which  bring  no  reward  to  those  who  perform  them  ? 

We  find  labor  and  capital  applied  with  the  purpose  of 
reproduction,  but  without  result.  And  this  not  occasionally ; 
but  the  share  of  failurcs  can  almost  be  determined  with 
certainty,  and  is  found  to  bear  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
to  business  enterprise  the  world  over.  Indeed,  in  some 
occupations,  entire  success  forms  the  exception. 
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These  cases  of  rni  staken  industry  would  present  very  few 
questions  biit  for  the  secondary  uses  to  wliich  we  sometimes 
find  them  applied.  Gibbon  describes  the  towers,  citadels, 
aud  palaces  of  Rome  as  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
ancient  temples,  theatres,  and  arches.  We  can  draw  a 
jBgiire  thence  to  our  modern  industry.  Tlie  fortunes  of  one 
generation  often  rise  from  the  failures  of  that  which  went 
before.  If  we  trace  the  history  of  many  of  the  most 
flourishing  establishments,  we  shall  find  them  resting  at 
last  on  some  great  outlay  of  capital,  or  expenditure  of  labor, 
that  ruined  some  man  or  corporation,  and  finally  went  to 
pay  taxes  or  office  rent.  Such  has  been  the  fato  of  many 
of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  such  stock  must  be  sunk  once 
to  pay  at  all.  A  railroad  is  established,  starts  with  brilliant 
prospects,  and,  after  a  descending  course  for  a  few  years, 
arrives  at  bankruptcy.  Even  so,  when  the  stock  can  be  had 
for  nothing,  it  may  not  pay  for  running,  and  lies  idle,  or 
half  run.  But  perhaps  the  industry  of  the  country  takes 
a  sudden  start,  or  pushes  up  gradually,  finds  the  old  track 
there,  and  doipiands  that  its  goods  be  carried  to  market. 
The  experinieut  is  madc ;  and  soon  the  road  is  worked  to  its 
utniost  capacity,  euriching  holdcrs,  who  had  forgottcn  the 
existence  of  their  stock. 

The  same  thing  occurs  frcquently  in  the  course  of  iiidi- 
vidual  enterpriscs.  Mcn  undertake  great  matters,  launch 
into  immen!>e  cxpenscs,  and,  aftcr  sinking  the  füll  aniount 
of  thcir  capital  and  credit,  stop  hopelessly.  The  works 
stand  idle  a'iid  melancholy  for  years,  tili  some  new  industry 
or  some  shrewder  managcr  takes  them  at  half  cost  or  for 
nothing,  and  gets  a  fortune  out  of  them. 

When  one  of  the  later  emperors  would  build  a  monn- 
ment  of  his  achievemcnts,  he  was  forced  to  use  fragiueuts 
of  older  architecturc ;  and  so,  history  teils  us,  the  head  of 
Trajan  frowned  from  the  arch  of  Constantine.  Jfany  a 
modern  fortune  is  picced  out  of  the  wreck  of  earlicr 
industry. 
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This,  of  course,  preseuts  only  the  best  vicw  of  such  mis- 
taken  iiivestments.  Tlicre  are  cases  where  industry,  instead 
of  Coming  back  to  re-animate  the  lifelcss  body  by  suddeii 
movements,  forsakes  eveii  the  habitatioiis  it  has  delightcd 
in ;  and  tlie  machinery  of  to-day  becomes  old-fashioued 
and  useless  uiider  the  surprising  inventions  of  to-morrow. 
Every  locality  has  its  "folly,"  named  from  some  helpless 
adventurer,  who  undertook  more  than  he  could  carry,  and 
which  has  reached  a  death  from  which  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion.  Long  lines  of  railroad  stretch  across  the  country, 
forsaken,  apparently  for  ever,  of  passengers  or  freight. 
Mills  and  factories  stand  tenantless  tili  they  crumble. 
These  only  enumerate  the  gigantic  failures  of  industry; 
while  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  misapplied  in  ordi- 
nary  ways  is  beyond  computation.  The  three  causes  for 
these  iudustrial  misadventures  are  as  foUows:  — 

Ist,  Capital  is  fallible  in  its  calculations.  Plausible 
schemes,  based  on  Tiews  that  are  partial  or  temporary,  draw 
even  the  ablest  financiers  into  such  Investments.  It  would 
be  out  of  reason  that  such  errors  should  not  be  committed, 
even  with  the  keen  scent  of  personal  advantage  and  traincd 
Observation. 

2d,  Extravagance  is,  however,  the  prime  cause  of  busi- 
ness  failure.  Men,  in  originating  enterprises,  sanguine  in 
feeling,  and  exhilarated  by  the  possession  of  large  capital, 
almost  inyariably  indulge  in  a  scale  of  outlay  which  the 
return  does  not  justify.  They  find  it  unpleasant  or  undig- 
nified  to  orait  any  thing  from  the  complcteness  of  preparation 
out  of  considerations  of  economy.  The  result  is,  that  tlie 
expense  of  starting  drags  on  them  through  the  whole  course, 
and  perhaps  ruins  them.  They  are  ke[)t  down  all  the  time 
by  the  original  outlay,  and  often  have  to  vacate  their 
magnificent  establishmeuts  for  the  eutrance  of  parties  who, 
getting  them  at  half  price,  can  afford  to  keep  and  work 
them. 

3d,  Another  reason  is  found  in  tliose  accidents  or  great 
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developments  wliich  transfer  business  from  one  seat  to 
another,  just  as  wells  give  out  with  iio  appareiit  cause. 
The  axis  of  commerce  shifts  its  place,  and  leaves  tropica! 
bones  and  tropical  fruit  high  on  the  northern  hüls. 

What  shall  we  do  in  our  discussion  with  such  Invest- 
ments of  labor  and  capital  ?  Shall  industry  carry  thein  on 
its  books,  li'ke  bad  debts,  in  the  hope  that  something  may 
some  time  come  of  them  ?  Political  economy  here  takes  a 
lesson  from  the  legislation  by  which  obligations  are  out- 
lawed  äfter  a  certain  time,  and  declares  that  wealth,  unpro- 
ductively  applied,  is  not  capital ;  that  it  must  be  Struck  out 
of  the  account  of  the  world's  goods,  to  be  reckoned  either 
as  loss  or  luxury.  Whatever,  from  any  cause,  fails  to  rec- 
ompense  its  outlay,  though  it  may  still  have  some  Utility, 
is  to  be  considered  as  so  much  added  to  the  common 
agencies  of  society.  If  any  thing  comes  out  of  it,  this  is  to 
be  counted  as  so  much  received  from  the  gratuitous  gifts  of 
nature.  Whocver,  by  shrewdness  or  chance,  has  possession 
of  them,  is  fortunate.  A  canal  or  railroad,  whose  stock  has 
beeu  once  siuik,  Stands  in  just  the  samc  relation  to  political 
economy  as  do  rivers  and  natural  causeways,  which  faoili- 
tatc  travel,  and  rcuder  production  easy,  but  are  not  capital, 
in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term. 


CHAPTER  m. 

II.    LUXÜRIOÜS   CONSÜMPTION. 

LüXURY,  —  what  is  it,  and  what  are  its  effects,  cconomicall v 
considered  ?  Noah  Webster  defines  it  as  "  a  free  or 
extravagant  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  as  in 
rieh  wines  and  expcnsive  diet,  or  delicious  food  and  liquors; 
voluptuousness  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetites,  or  tho 
free  indulgence  in  costly  dress  and  equipagc."     We  must 
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give  a  far  wider  definition  for  our  purposes,  iii  the  science 
of  which  we  treat.  A  fiiie  house  is  eertainly  as  iniich  a 
luxury  as  fiiie  clothes  or  costly  wiiies  ;  so  are  statuarj  and 
paintings  ;  so  are  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  common  con- 
sumption  in  every  condition  of  life.  It  is  quite  clear,  too, 
that  wliat  would  be  esteemed  a  great  extravagance  in  the 
royal  establishment  of  Daliomey  would  be  far  otherwiso  in 
the  humblest  dwelling  of  Europe.  The  wigwam  and  the  cot- 
tage  exhibit  very  different  phases  of  luxury.  The  loathsome 
poisons  of  "  Gin  Lane  "  are  as  truly  luxuries,  perhaps  in  the 
sense  of  Webster  more  so,  than  the  "rieh  wines"  and  "deli- 
cious  liquors  "  of  the  palace.  Idleness  is  a  cheap  enjoy- 
ment  in  some  spheres  of  life ;  but  many  a  seamstress's  wealth 
cannot  buy  her  the  time  to  weep. 

"  My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Binders  needle  and  thread." 

It  is  apparent  that  a  specific  definition  of  the  term  "  lux- 
ury "  is  impossible ;  yet  we  can  give  a  general  formula  that 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Luxury  in  the  Commu- 
nity is  indulgcnce  in  those  expenditures  wliich  are  beyond 
the  reacli  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people :  luxury  in  the 
individual  is  indulgcnce  in  those  expenditures  which  are 
beyond  the  strict  necessities  of  maintenance,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  social  or  economic  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  is  not  luxury  fbr  the  ambassador  of  a  nation 
to  pay  thousands  of  doUars  for  a  great  disagreeable  State 
carriage,  if  the  etiquette  of  court  prescribes  it :  it  is  lux- 
ury for  a  laborer  to  pay  five  cents  for  a  ride  to  his  work,  if 
he  could  as  well  walk. 

Of  course,  this  Standard  will  vary  in  different  countries, 
tlie  inhabitants  of  one  being  able  to  command  many  indul- 
gences  which  are  denied  to  others.  The  luxuries  of 
Europe  are  daily  fare  in  Asia,  while  articles  of  common  de- 
cency  in  ap  Irish  hovel  are  unknown  in  the  court  of  Dellii. 
Nor  only  this  :  the  scale  of  luxury  changes  with  every  year. 
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These  articles  which  in  oue  generation  iiidicate  wealth, 
becoine  common  property  in  tlie  next.  This  results  from 
the  general  progress  of  society  and  the  constant  advance  of 
economic  powers.  As  production  rises,  it  Covers  the  monu- 
ments  of  earlier  taste  or  grandeur. 

Tlie  direction,  too,  of  luxurious  consumption  varies  with 
the  cultuVe  and  the  aspiration  of  those  able  to  indulge  in  it. 
Li  one  circle,  it  will  run  to  horses  and  hounds ;  in  another, 
to  paintings  and  statuary  :  some  wilt  turn  for  enjoymeiit  to 
architecture ;  others,  to  dress  and  equipage;  more,  still, 
to  feasting  and  dissipation. 

The  ground  of  luxurious  consumption  is,  perhaps,  best 
determined  by  the  boundaries  of  its  neighbors.  It  embraces 
nothing  that  is  spenf  in  the  purpose  of  a  reproduction,  more 
or  less  immediate  and  direct.  The  necessary  consumption 
of  a  people  depends  chiefly  on  absolute  wants,  is  not  greatly 
a  matter  of  choice,  fancy,  or  taste ;  but  its  luxuriös,  those 
things  which  it  may  or  may  not  have,  depend  entirely,  for 
their  kind  and  degree,  upon  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
teristics.  Consequently,  they  furnish  an  index  of  the 
national  civilization. 

Ist,  Do  luxuries  directly  encourage  industry  ? 

We  shall  reach  the  truth  of  this  by  illustrations.  When 
William  IV.  came  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  erected  a 
tower  at  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  palace  where  he  niade 
bis  residence.  It  cost  '$500,000.  There  was  no  pretence 
of  Utility  whatever  in  the  building.  It  was  pure  luxury.  It 
was  au  elegant  structure.  It  gratified  the  monarch's  taste. 
It  was  highly  ornamental  to  the  Castle  and  the  grounds. 
What  was  the  economical  effect  ?  The  erection  gave  em- 
ployment  to  mechanics  and  laborers  ;  it  made  a  call  for 
materials  and  architectural  skill ;  it  made  trade  brisk  in  the 
neighborhood.  Was  it  therefore  beneficial  ?  Suppose  it 
had  accorded  more  with  bis  majcsty's  views  to  take  the 
same  money,  and  with  it  erect  two  hundred  cottages  on  the 
crow^n  lands,  at  an  oxpense  of  $2,500  each.     This  w^ould 
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have  called  for  as  much  labor  and  materials  as  the  tower ; 
would  have  given  as  great  an  impetus  to  trade.  At  the 
same  time,it  would  have  brought  into  existence  comfortablo 
residences  for  the  families  of  two  hundred  laborers.  If  the 
cottages  were  rented  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  hicome  would 
be  equal  to  a  fair  mterest,  and  the  dwellings  would  stand 
for  generations,  a  valuable  property,  conferring  happiness 
and  comfort  on  a  tliousand  people. 

But  there  is  more  to  come.  We  said,  "take  the  same 
money."  What  money  ?  Whose  money  ?  Now,  in  argu- 
ments  for  govermental  luxury,  it  is  always  assumed  that 
the  money  is  in  the  treasury.  But  how  came  the  money 
into  the  public  coffers  ?  Who  furnishes  the  money  ?  The 
sober,  steady  Industries  of'the  country.  The  money  to 
make  King  William's  tower  came  from  Leeds  and  Shef- 
field and  Manchester.  It  encouraged  one  class  of  artisans. 
True.  Whom  did  it  discourage  ?  A  class  that  is  always  out 
of  sight  in  such  reckonings,  —  the  class  that  pays  the  taxes. 

Then,  so  far,  it  only  amounts  to  changing  the  capital  of 
the  country  from  one  band  to  another ;  employing  one  class 
by  turning  off  another ;  a  change  that  is  never  made  with- 
out  distress  and  loss. 

There  is  still  more  to  be  said.  If  the  wealth  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  say,  it  would  have  been 
capital,  and  supported  workmen  this  year.  Po  has  the 
tower.  But,  in  the  latter  use,  next  year  it  will  be  no  longer 
reproductive ;  while,  in  cotton-spinning  or  land-draining,  it 
would  grow  with  every  day,  and  furnish  unfailing  employ- 
ment  for  labor.  A  thousand  dollars  spent  in  luxury  will 
pay  a  thousand  dollars  of  wages  (less  ccrtain  little  items). 
A  thousand  dollars  employed  as  capital  will,  in  ten  years,  pay 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  wages.  Such  is  the  difference 
in  results. 

A  similar  instance  is  that  of  a  man  expending  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  on  an  enlargement  of  bis  house  for  purposes 
of  grandeur  or  enjoyment,  or  laying  it  out  in  draining  and 
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iinproving  tiftj  acres  of  land.  In  either  case,  he  pays  a  cer- 
taiii  amouiit  of  wages ;  but,  in  the  latter,  he  has  added  a 
permanent  valne  to  the  conntry ;  increasing  bis  own  annual 
income,  and  afiFordhig  the  means  of  employing  a  certam 
amount  of  labor  to  the  end  of  time. 

Wealth,  employed  as  capital,  is  an'annuity  made  out  in 
the  name  of  the  laborer,  and  good  for  life. 

There  is  no  possible  case  in  which  the  employment  of 
wealth,  for  purposes  of  luxury,  as  opposed  to  reproductiou, 
can  be  said  directly  to  advantage  industry.  It  is  only  the 
fierce  blaze  of  the  bnrning  house,  at  which  a  few  may  be  for 
a  moment  warmed,  but  which  goes  out,  leaving  desolation 
where  was  habitation  and  home. 

2d,  Do  luxuries  indirectly  encourage  industry  ?  Here  we 
must  turn  sharply  on  our  previous  decision,  and  see  a  fur- 
ther  meaning  in  luxurious  consumption  than  first  appeared. 
Unquestionably,  a  wholesome  luxury  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  principles  of  production.  What  is  it  that  kiudles 
the  desiro  of  acquisition ;  that  keeps  the  band  strong  to 
labor  ?  Is  it  not  the  hopc  to  spend  ?  For  what  eise,  the 
wretchcd  miser  excepted,  do  men  toil  early  and  late  ?  It  is 
the  pronüse  of  future  cnjoyments  that  ealls  out  half  the  work 
of  the  World.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  difference  between 
nations.  No  man  passes  by  the  abode  of  leisure  aiid  refine- 
ment  without  recciving  an  incitement  to  elfort. 

There  is  one  practical  liniitation  of  this  principle,  which  is 
of  grcat  social  and  economical  importance. .  It  arises  froni 
the  relative  position  of  those  who  do,  and  those  who  as  yet 
cannot,  indulge  in  luxurious  consumption.  If  a  few  ai^ 
very  rieh,  and  the  many  very  poor,  the  expenditures  of  the 
former  liave  very  little  effect  on  the  conditiou  of  the  latter. 
Since  these  cannot  aspire  to  the  enjoymcnt  of  their  siiperi- 
ors,  thoir  ambition,  instead  of  being  excited,  is  depressed. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  interval  between  the  classes  is  nar- 
re w,  and  the  diffcrences  moderate,  the  luxuries  of  the  rieh 
exert  strong  and  increasing  desires  in  tbose  who  are  less 
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wealthy.  These  desires  create  wealth.  It  is  not  the  gifts 
of  nature,  iior  the  co^istrainis  of  law,  that  heap  up  the 
Stores  of  vahie.  It  is  the  force  with  which  man  moves  to 
production,  wholly  determined,  as  that  is,  by  his  economic 
desires.  The  luxiiry  of  European  courts  has  no  elevating 
influence  upon  the  masses :  quite  otherwise.  Robbed  to  fur- 
iiish  the  means  of  others,  they  are  hopcless  of  ever  attain- 
ing  to  such  fortune  themselves.  But  where  the  grades  of 
Society  are  fixed  only  by  differences  of  natural  endowment, 
and  so  are  moderate  and  regulär,  risuig  by  easy  steps,  the 
eutire  population  becomes  inspired  with  the  purpose  of 
reaching  a  higher  position.  In  such  a  state,  the  imagina- 
tion  can  hardly  run  ahead  of  wealth. 

We  have,  then,  attained  the  principle,  that  luxurious  con- 
sumption,  while  it  directly  gives  no  help  to  industry,  but 
rather  spends  in  one  hour's  enjoyment  the  provision  of 
months  or  years,  may  yet,  by  its  influence  on  man's  desires, 
create  a  productive  force  which  shall  make  its  extravagance 
ßeem  economy,  its  waste  appear  frugality  itself. 

But  this  is  only  true  of  harmonious,  temperate,  and  well- 
proportioned  luxury.  There  are  indulgences,  great  courses 
of  indulgence,  which,  while  they  excite  momentarily  to  pro- 
duction for  the  means  of  gratifj^ation,  do  yet,  by  thcir  certain 
and  inavi  table  effect  on  the  physical  and  mental  powers 
of  the  individual,  by  their  demoralizing  and  perverting  influ- 
ence on  the  Community,  prostrate  industry,  and  overturn 
tlie  fouiwiations  of  the  state.  Many  as  are  the  unfortunate 
possibilities  which  attend  upön  production  and  distribution, 
they  are  all  inferior  in  intercst  to  the  momentous  decisions 
of  consumption ;  and  here  in  luxury,  as  we  find  the  8[)ring 
of  all  beneficent  activity,  we  also  find  the  root  of  all  eco- 
nomic evils.  So  vast  and  so  important  are  the  issucs  here 
involved,  that  many  of  them  are  taken  away  from  the  politi- 
cal  economist  by  the  statesman  or  the  moralist.  We  do  not 
liro})ose  to  follow  these  principles  into  all  their  results ;  con- 
tent with  only  indicating  their  starting-point  and  direction. 
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Such  is  Ilixurious  consumption,  in  its  defihition  and  its 
geiieral  principles.  We  sliall  further  discuss  the  degree  to 
whicli  it  is,  or  may  be,  carried  iii  aiiy  commuiiity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  DEGREE   OP  LUXÜRIOUS   CONSUMPTION. 

We  mistake,  if  we  attribute  luxuries  to  the  rieh  alone. 
It  is  estimated,  oii  the  best  authority,  that  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  laboriiig  poor  of  England,  out  of  every  twenty-one 
shiUings,  cleven  Shillings  and  fourpcnce  were  paid  for  what 
was,  in  the  economic  view,  not  necessary,  and,  in  the 
sanitary  view,  not  beneficial.  If  we  estimat«  the  amount 
expended  for  luxuries  by  the  corresponding  class  in  cur 
own  country,  we  shall  find  it  as  much  greater  as  natura  is 
more  liberal,  labor  more  free,  taxes  lighter,  and  the  working- 
man  more  ambitious  and  sanguine ;  while,  if  we  turn  to 
France,  we  find  the  proportion  much  smaller;  yet  eveu 
here  the  laborer  has  bis  holiday,  and  bis  theatre  or  fair. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
certaiu  amount  of  luxuries  forms  a  part  of  tbe  necessary 
wagcs  of  the  laborer  in  these  countries.  ludecd,  it  is  true 
of  all  couutries ;  for  tbe  human  miud  and  the  human  body 
will  have  rest  and  recreation  in  some  form.  Man  is  not  all 
laborer.  Somc  indulgence  is  the  demand  of  that  #part  of 
bis  nature  which  looks  out  on  aiiotbcr  field  than  prodiic- 
tion  and  accumulation.  And  in  this  light  we  see  the  vast 
im})ortancc  of  such  social  and  moral  influences  as  shall 
determine  the  laboring  classes  to  those  rclaxations  and 
amusements  which  rcally  refresh  both  miud  and  body, 
and  clevate  the  whole  tone  of  being.  If  we  mistake  not, 
a  mighty  industrial  revolution,  that  promises  effccts  more 
searcbing  and  permanent  than  many  illustrious  victorics  in 
arms,  is  now  being  accomplished  by  the  divcrgcnce  in  taste 
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aud  amusemeiits  of  two  natious.  Great  Britain  has,  thus 
far,  maintaiued  supremacy  in  useful  and  ponderous  manu- 
factures ;  while  the  artisans  of  France  have  been  almost 
alone  in  the  department  of  elegant  and  delicate  fabrics. 
Bat  the  signs  are  clear  that  France  is  rapidly  rising  into 
superiority  in  the  former  class  of  industries,  and  may  yet 
attain  the  primacy  throughout  the  world.  The  French 
workman  is  so  economical,  not  only  in  his  personal  habits, 
but,  in  handling  materials  and  tools,  has  such  generally 
correct  and  wholesome  tastes,  and  is  so  simple  in  his  wants, 
that  his  work  is  cheap  as  well  as  efficient.  On  the  contrary, 
the  English  laborer  seeks  more  and  more  the  delusive  relief 
of  strong  and  impure  liquors,  and,  by  this,  adds  so  much  to 
his  expenses,  and  takes  so  much  from  his  power  in  produc- 
tion,  as  to  place  him  at  a  real  and  increasing  disadvantage. 
It  hardly  admits  of  question,  that,  if  the  present  causes 
operate  for  twenty  years  to  come,  the  close  of  that  period 
will  find  the  most  mercurial  and  sensitive  people  of  the 
World  enjoying  the  supremacy  of  its  weighty  and  useful 
manufactures. 

National  taste  detcrmines,  ,in  a  great  measure,  the  de- 
mands  of  wages.  It  is  only  required,  by  our  present  ob- 
ject,  that  we  take  a  good  look  at  the  luxuries  of  the  poor ; 
not  by  any  means  grudgingly.  Indeed,  we  may  ask  why 
laborers  are  not  everywhere  allowed  more  time  and  means 
for  eujoyment,  outside  the  duU  routine  of  work  and  the  dry 
subsistence  of  life.  It  is  a  wise  and  Christian  statesman- 
ship  that  seeks  to  enlarge  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  jxwr. 
It  is  a  capital  Charge  against  despotism  in  every  form,  that 
it  breaks  down  the  power  of  the  hurabler  classes,  to  claim 
them.  As  the  intelligence  of  laborers  increases,  and  their 
political  franchises  extend,  they  will  assert  a  larger  share 
of  the  products  of  industry ;  and  very  much  of  this  will  go 
into  what  we  call,  not  invidiously,  luxuries. 

But  it  is  with  regard  to  the  richer  classes  that  the  ques- 
tion of  luxuries  becomes  especially  important.     The  amount 
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of  wealth  directed  to  these  objects  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  excise  and  customs  authorities  of  Great  Britaiu  re- 
cently  made  an  attempt  to  ascertain  tlie  shares  of  certain 
articles  consumcd,  severally,  by  three  classes  into  which 
they  divided  tlie  population  of  the  kingdom.  The  result  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  :*  — 

Clan.  PenoDS.  Tea  oonsnined.  Sogar  eonmuiMd. 

Ist,  Upper  .     .     1,000,000  17^  per  cent.  22J  per  ceut. 

2d,  Middle      .     9,000,000  38  „  38  „ 

3d,  Lower.     .18,000,000  44J        „  39  J        „ 

28,000,000  lÖÖ"  100 

In  these  simple  articles,  which  are  almost  inclucjed  in 
the  strict  necessaries  of  life,  we  see  the  great  excess  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  upper  classes.  When  we  rise  to  take  in 
Services  of  plate  and  sets  of  jewelry,  galleries  of  pictures 
and  parks  of  deer,  studs  of  horses  and  packs  of  hounds,  we 
shall  be  impressed  with  the  immensity  of  outlay  devoted  to 
the  luxuriös  of  society. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  at  Rome  "  almost  any 
profession,  either  liberal  or  •mechanical,  might  be  found 
in  the  household  of  an  opulent  Senator;"!  that  one 
thousand  barbers,  one  thousand  cooks,  and  one  thousand 
cup-bcarcrs  were  employcd  in  the  imperial  Service  of  Con- 
stantinople,  while  the  chief  cook  had  a  retinue  of  twenty 
menials ;  that  the  baggage  of  a  Pcrsian  monarch  was 
carried  by  twenty  thousand  cameis,  evcn  in  campaign  ;  that 
Zingis  Khan  maintained  scven  thousand  huntsmcii  and 
seven  thousand  falconers ;  tliat  the  revcnue  of  two  thousand 
villages  suj)ported  the  temple  of  Sournat;  that  four  eitles 
were  allowed  for  the  personal  expcnses  of  the  dogs  of  a 
royal  establishment ;  J    that    the   household   of  Philip   II. 

*  Levi  on  Taxation.  t  Gibbon. 

t  The  poodle  of  the  Empress  Li  via  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  If  the 
authorities  may  be  accepted,  it  eiyojed  the  entire  Services  of  ouly  one  man. 
—  Gibbon,  eh.  49,  n.  155. 
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niimbered  one  thousand  five  hundred,  while  the  queen  was 
atteiided  by  four  physicians. 

Nor  was  the  luxury  of  those  times  of  barbarous  might 
greater  than  that  of  to-day.  An  easy  walk  with  any  people, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  will  afford  contrasts  as  striking 
and  painful  as  that  between  the  palaces  of  Susa  and  the 
Corners  into  which  the  common  people  crept  for  sleep; 
between  the  mansions  on  the  Quirinal  and  the  holes  in 
which  "  Rome's  rats  "  hid  their  wretched  lives. 

Ist,  What  are  the  causes  that  set  wealth  apart  for 
luxury  ? 

(a)  The  most  essential  is  the  existence  of  a  surplus. 
Other  things  equal,  the  degree  of  luxury  will  be  as  the 
surplus.  The  latter,  however,  will  depend  not  so  much  on 
the  general  mass  of  wealth  as  on  its  apportionment  among 
produccrs. 

(6)  The  desire  to  gain  and  the  desire  to  spend  are 
antagonistic.  They  mect  in  every  act  of  life,  and  one  or 
the  other  must  have  its  way.  Luxury  is  the  victory  of  the 
latter  passion.  The  mere  possession  of  a  surplus  is  not 
enough.  Some  men  remain  .eagerly  devoted  to  gain,  when 
their  wealth  is  counted  in  millions :  others  retire,  satisfied 
with  the  most  moderate  competency.  The  force  of  either 
motive  will  be  greatly  influenced,  both  by  the  security  and 
the  profitableness  of  Investments.  Every  thing  that  renders 
business  unsafe,  makes  withdrawal  more  desirable.  On  tlie 
other  band,  every  thing  which  raises  the  reward  of  capital, 
takes  something  from  the  zest  of  luxury. 

2d,  To  what  extent  can  wealth  be  devoted  to  luxury  ? 

Gibbon  gives  countenance  to  the  theory,  that  no  State 
can,  without  soon  becoming  exhausted,  support  more  than  a 
huiidreth  part  of  its  population  in  arms  and  idleness.  This 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  hundred th  part  of  the  population, 
taken  out  of  the  able-bodied  males ;  say,  a  twenticth  part  of 
these.  The  estimate  is  interesting,  and  has  a  certain  share 
of  truth ;  but  its  form  shows  it  to  be  a  very  rüde  one. 
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Does  it  make  no  difference  whether  tliis  portion  is  simply 
unproductive  or  also  destructive?  Does  it  make  uo  dif- 
ference whether  these  idlers  are  maintaiued  in  the  dreamy, 
half-naked  indolence  of  Asiatics,  or  in  the  splendid  luxury 
of  Courts  ?  no  difference  whether  the  general  productiou  of 
the  country  is  large  or  small ;  whether  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  the  necessities  of  government  are  few  and 
simple,  or  many  and  great ;  whether  rice  enough  for  a  year 
can  be  had  by  the  labor  of  two  weeks,  as  in  India,  or  a 
bushel  of  grain  costs  the  labor  of  eleven  days,  as  in 
Lapland?  The  Athenian  was  content  with  his  figs  and 
philosophy:  the  cultivated  Roman  craved  the  brains  of 
birds-of-paradise  for  his  food,  and  was  positive  he  wanted  a 
palace  on  the  Quirinal.  Which  maintaiued  the  larger  share 
of  its  population  in  idleness?  When  Prederick  the  Great 
faced  all  Europe  in  arms,  rye  bread  and  potatoes,  powder 
and  lead,  were  all  he  served  his  army,  —  marshals  and 
drummers  alike.  By  such  parsimony,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  Prussia  what  she  was,  —  "all  sting."  France,  with 
the  perfection  of  her  warlike  equipment,  and  the  fastidious 
taste  of  her  Citizens,  could  not  maintain  a  proportionate 
number  of  troops,  even  under  the  conscriptions  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  in  tliis  light  that  we  sec  the  impossibility  of  fixing, 
for  all  nations,  all  climates,  all  ages,  a  common  proportion 
of  luxury  that  can  be  maintaiued,  without  bringiug  down 
the  Standard  of  industrial  well-being.  At  the  samc  tinie,  it 
is  piain  that  for  eacli  nation,  at  any  time,  there  must  be  a 
poiut  beyond  which  wealth  cannot  be  speut  in  enjovinent, 
or  time  in  idleness,  without  first  oppressing  the  laboring 
class  by  hard  exactions,  and  afterwards  debasing  the  eutire 
State. 

We  have  already  anticipated  the  remark,  that  idleness  or 
leisure  is  a  form  of  luxury, —  a  form  of  luxury  that,  iii 
either  sensc,  is  almost  unknown,  to  sonie  peoples,  whirled 
about,  as  they  are,  on  the  untiring  wheels  of  manufacture 
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aud  trade ;  a  form  of  luxury  that,  as  idleness,  is  the  most 
costly  of  all  indulgences,  that  comipts  all  manncrs,  perverts 
all  the  Offices  of  nature,  wastes  all  the  powers  of  labor, 
and  has  its  complete  result  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
political  servitude ;  a  form  of  luxury  which,  as  leisure, 
adorns  life,  and  makes  it  worth  Imng,  compacts  the 
aequirements  of  study  and  toil,  re-creates  and  refreshes 
the  whole  man,  and  leads  upward  to  an  eternal  rest  and 
felicity. 

OP    LEARNING   AND   ART. 

These,  in  the  economic  view,  may  have  value,  and  so  may 
be  produccd,  exchanged,  distributed,  and  consumed.  The 
reward  they  receive,  the  price  they  bring,  is  in  no  sense 
due  to  them  in  their  own  right,  because  they  are  true, 
beautiful,  or  good ;  but  arises  legitiraately  out  of  the  desires 
they  gratify,  and  the  labor  they  cost.  It  is  the  appreciation 
of  a  Service  rendered.  That  reward  will  vary  in  form  and 
degree,  at  every  State  of  society.  Tlie  wandering  Homer 
was  content  with  the  most  simple  hospitality.  Tlie  modern 
man  of  letters  has  his  rooms,  bis  club,  bis  carriage,  bis 
opera,  paid  for  perhaps  out  of  very  mild  criticisms  on  the 
blind  bard  of  Greece.  There  is  not  a  real  scholar  of 
the  present  day  who  would  not  work  ten  years  in  the  mines, 
to  hear  Homer  recite  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 
So  differently  is  the  same  service  countcd  in  diffcrent  ages. 
Cicero,  long  before  he  reached  the  height  of  his  fame,  had 
received,  by  will,  X170,000,  as  a  tribute  tohis  genius.  The 
younger  Pliny  was  loaded  with  wealth  by  his  admirers. 
The  laureate  of  England  drinks  to  the  royal  bounty  in 
royal  wine.  Blackstone's  legal  profits  did  not  permit  his 
marriage  tili  his  thirty-eighth  year.  A  populär  novel  or 
sketch-book  to-day  earns  a  fortune. 

Thus  it  is  that  learning  and  art  enter  into  wealth.  While 
their  rewards  are  uncertain,  and  apparently  wayward,  they 
have  yet,  from  the  mythic  days,  had  a  place  with  the  most 
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substantial  industries.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  quality 
of  such  productions,  the  amouiit  of  labor  bestowed  on  them 
obeys  strictiy  the  same  laws  of  supply  and  demand  which 
govern  the  growth  of  cotton  or  wheat.  Economical  science 
has  no  occasion  to  take  them  out  of  the  same  category. 
When  one  man  gives  his  efforts  to  any  work  of  this 
character,  and  finds  one  other  who  has  a  desire  for  it,  that 
work  begins  to  have  value,  comes  hereby  into  the  domain 
of  political  economy,  and  must  submit  to  its  principles. 
Milton,  chaffering  for  the  price  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  forms 
no  royal  cxception  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empirc  he  has 
entered. 

What  is  the  character  and  effect  of  such  consumptiön  ? 
This  is  a  question  doubly  interesting,  having  an  importance 
to  general  scholarship,  as  well  as  to  our  immediate  science. 
Of  course,  learning  and  art  have  not  necessarily  to  establish 
an  economic  usefulness,  in  order  to  justify  their  pursuit. 
In  their  own  names,  they  have  sovereignty,  and  claim 
homage.  But  there  is  an  economic  relation  which  we 
cannot  overlook,  and  which  must  affect,  somewhat,  the 
place  which  they  shall  be  accorded  in  the  world.  In  brief, 
their  effect  upon  industry  may  be  defined  as  follows :  So  far 
as  they  give  dignity  to  human  aspirations,  furnish  new 
objects  to  human  desires,  enlarge  ambition,  develop  the 
useful  Sciences,  and  suggcst  the  application  of  new  powers,  as 
the  telcgraph,  the  locomotive,  and  the  magnet ;  so  far  as  they 
unite  and  harmonize  social  and  political  divisions,  —  they 
are  of  inestimable  value ;  and  such  consumptiön  of  wealth 
as  rewards  and  encourages  them  is  seed  thrown  into  a  soll 
more  grateful  than  any  land  of  fable  or  story.  But  so  far 
as  learning  or  art  tend  to  produce  that  unmanly  senti- 
mentalism  which  shrinks  from  dirty  details,  prcsent  duty, 
and  simple  fact ;  that  mawkish  cosmopolitanism,  moral  or 
political  indifference,  which  weakens  euch  nationality,  with- 
out  promoting  the  union  of  all ;  that  softening  of  the 
mental  fibre,  that  dissolution  of  the  will,  which  makes  man 
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the  slave  of  his  circumstances,  and  even  of  liis  fellows ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  that  sclfish  fastidiousness  which  shuts 
itself  in  from  human  activities  and  social  alliances,  to  dwell 
in  dreams  and  idle  imaginations,  whether  of  philosophy  or 
art,  —  why,  in  so  far,  we  must  call  such  an  employment  of 
time  and  labor,  not  merely  unprofitable,  but  mischievous, 
consumption. 

SÜMPTUARX  LAWS. 

No  subject  Stands  so  peculiarly  related  to  scientific 
inquiry  as  this.  There  is  no  scheme  of  governmental  action 
which  can  present  a  more  clear  and  convincing  argument, 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  even  from  experience, 
prior  to  actual  legislation ;  while  none  has  been  more 
effectually  exploded  by  trial.  There  seems  to  be  a  perfect 
reason  for  sumptuary  laws;  yet  the  general  sense  of 
civilization  has,  after  füll  experiment,  settled  decisively 
against  them. 

It  is  impoßsible  to  look  about  the  smallcst  Community, 
without  being  grieved  at  the  manner  in  wliich  much  of  its 
labor  and  wealth  are  expended.  What  enlightened  person 
can  pass  once  through  any  street  of  human  habitation, 
without  seeing  very  many  instances  of  folly,  extravagance, 
perversion,  and  indolence,  which  are  wasting  the  best  gifts 
of  Grod  and  the  fairest  hopes  of  man  ?  And,  when  this 
view  is  carried  out  to  all  the  communities  of  a  nation,  it  is 
not  Strange  that  philosophers  and  statesmen  have  come  to 
believe  most  earnestly,  that  by  salutary  curbs  on  expen- 
diture  and  spurs  to  exertion,  by  reforming  dress,  diet, 
equipage,  and  establishment,  they  could  multiply  mani- 
fold  the  comforts  of  the  people,  the  resources  of  the  State, 
and  the  means  of  social  and  moral  culture.  And  why  not  ? 
That  there  is  no  reason  manifest  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the 
most  benevolent,  temperate,  and  sagacious,  alike  of  political 
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ruiers  and  of  political  writers,  have  agreed  in  recommending 
stringent  sumptuary  provision  and  inspection  by  law. 

And  yet  nothing  lias  more  utterly  and  conclusively 
failed.  It  is  not  that  the  evil  is  imaginary;  for  enough 
wealth  and  power  are  wasted  to  make  every  human  beiiig 
comfortable  and  liappy.  It  is  not  that  the  State  of  things 
is  unsusceptible  of  reformation ;  for  the  matter  is  one  whol- 
ly  of  human  choiee,  and  open  to  the  control  of  the  public 
sanctions.  It  is  not  that  the  aggregate  sense  of  the  Com- 
munity, in  matters  of  consumption  (not  of  production),  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  more  enlightened  and  less  fickle  than  that 
of  individuals.  We  say,  on  the  whole  ;  for  there  have  been 
instances  in  which  laws  were  even  behind  the  instincts  of 
the  Community,  and  proposed  to  compel  the  populär  energies 
and  tastes  to  less  advantageous  forms  of  consumption.  As 
instances,  we  may  cite  the  enactment  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  of  England,  prescribing,  under  penalties,  the  interment 
of  the  dead  in  shrouds  made  of  wool,  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  that  manufacture ;  the  Spanish  Cortes,  petitioning 
in  the  same  breath  for  the  prohibition  of  coaches  and 
encouragement  of  buU-figlits ;  and  all  of  the  recent  legisla- 
tion  of  this  country,  in  any  form,  which  has  Uiken  for  its 
principle  the  absurdity,  that  to  issue  bonds  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  work  of  destruction  adds  any  thing  but 
weight  to  the  national  burdens,  and  can  introduce  aught 
but  grievance  and  faction  into  our  politics.  Yet,  as  we  said, 
the  major  will  of  the  Community  would,  on  the  whole, 
prescribe  a  more  harmonious  and  healthful  consumption  of 
wealth  than  that  which  follows  individual  choices.  Why, 
then,  has  law,  acting  to  tliis  end,  failed  of  its  purpose  so 
universally  and  so  manifestly,  that  such  enactments  are 
hardly  ever  proposed  at  the  present  day,  even  by  the  luost 
sanguine  of  philanthropists  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  füll  and  satisfactory  explanation. 
One  reason  is,  that  such  enactments  are  very  easy  of 
evasion.     Expenditiu-e  is  not  a  matter  that  submits  readily 
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to  inspection  and  proof.  The  interest  of  the  producer  and 
of  the  desire  of  the  consumer  are  against  the  enforce- 
ment  of  the  law.  Then,  again,  luxury  can  take  on  so  many 
forma,  can  slip  so  readily  from  the  grasp  of  definitions 
and  speeifications,  that  the  law  becomes  a  greater  trouble 
to  its  officers  than  to  its  offenders. 

But  the  grand  reason  is,  that  it  is  against  human  nature ; 
and  with  this  we  may  fairly  close  our  objections. 

But  all  these  furnish  no  conclusion  against  the  regulation 
of  public  morals  and  manners  in  things  that  affect  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  the  Community.  It  is  no  longer 
legislation  to  Supplement  the  wisdom  of  the  individual  or  in- 
struct  industry.  It  becomes  the  defence  of  the  gcneral  good. 
It  is  not  a  breach  of  personal  rights,  but  the  safeguard  of 
public  libcrty.  If  there  is  any  habit  or  practice  which 
brings  disease  and  suffering  and  disorder,  which  abridges 
the  power  of  labor  and  the  span  of  life,  which  inflicts 
misery  upon  the  innocent  and  unoffending,  which  entails 
expense  upon  the  whole  Community  for  the  Charge  of 
pauperism  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  to  protect  them- 
selves,  through  the  power  of  their  government,  by  the  most 
severe  and  efficient  laws  that  can  be  devised.  To  deny  this 
is  to  deny  the  validity  of  government  itself. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ni.     PüBUC    CONSÜMPTION. 

There  is  an  economical  reason  for  government.  Without 
the  streng  arm  of  the  pulilic  force,  men  could  not  work 
unmolested,  or  retain  the  results  of  their  labor.  Without 
law,  production  would  be  hindered  directly,  by  the  confusion 
of  Society  and  the  interruption  of  violence.     But  far  more 
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serious  would  be  the  secondary  effects  on  industry.  All 
motives  to  the  accuinulation  of  wealth  would  be  withdrawn, 
by  the  insecurity  of  property.  Its  possessiou  might  eveii 
becoine  an   object  of  terror. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  trace  society  back  to  anarchy ;  for  a 
State  of  anarchy  ig  impossible  witli  human  natura.  Even 
the  savage  tribes  take  on  political  forms.  Like  a  drop 
whose  cohesion  is  violently  broken,  the  public  body  seeks 
to  form  itself  anew,  or  at  least  to  aggregate  itsclf  about  two 
or  three  ncw  centres.  Absolute  Isolation  is  not  merely 
impolitic :  it  is  impracticable.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back, 
on  the  path  of  social  order,  we  find  industry  answering 
to  law. 

To  what  share  is  government  entitled  in  the  general 
production  ?  If,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  all  wealth,  it  can  rightfuUy  claim  a  part  of  all 
wealth  ;  and  that  part  will  be,  at  the  least ^  enough  to  sustaiii 
itself  in  this  economical  function.  It  owns  just  as  much 
of  this  wealth  it  has  helped  to  create  as  is  necessary  to 
continue  itself;  for,  witliout  this,  wealth  could  not  be.  The 
absohlte  necessities  of  government,  then,  afford  the  mini- 
mum  measure  of  its  share  in  wealtli. 

Has  government  no  right  to  morc  than  what  is  essential 
to  its  Support  in  this  economical  function  ?  Its  industrial 
work  cmbraccs  a  wider  figld  than  appears  in  the  simple 
Statement.  In  America,  ediication  is  required  as  a  part  of 
the  public  police ;  and  our  eminent  statesmcu  have  cstimated 
the  outlay  of  schools  and  Colleges  cheap,  in  the  rcsults  ou 
Order  and  security.  In  Great  Britain,  the  church  has  been 
held  to  be  a  legitimate  agent  of  the  public  force,  and  its 
maintenance  is  provided  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  Gov- 
ernment may  employ  means  of  infliience,  numerous  and 
remote,  all  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

But  has  it  no  right  to  property  beyond  this  ?  Plainly 
it  has.  We  must  not  be  as  stringent  in  our  scientific 
views  as  young  Gobbo,  and  complain  that  "  this  making  of 
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Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  pork."  Political  economy 
recognizes  that  humauity  has  other  interests  than  weaith, 
and  respccts  the  claim  of  government  to  duties  and  Services 
for  the  sake  of  a  moral  good.  But  such  reasons  should 
appear  clearly.  Nothing  should  bc  taken  arbitrarily,  or  for 
contingent  use.  Man  is  the  direct  producer,  and  the  product 
remains  in  his  hands.  If  government,  as  indirectly  engaged 
with  him,  enters  with  a  claim  to  share  the  profits,  it  must 
show  cause  distinctly  for  whatever  it  takes.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  statesman,  not  of  the  economist,  to  judge  of  occasions 
like  these. 

Having  defined  the  right  of  government  economically  to 
participate  in  wealth,  two  considerations  naturally  precede 
the  discussion  of  methods :  — 

Ist,  Government  should  undertake  nothing  that  can  be 
left  to  individual  enterprise. 

If  we  admit  that  the  difficulties  which  Surround  industry 
are  imposed  for  our  good,  and  form  a  part  of  our  discipline 
and  culture,  political  society  palpably  acts  on  a  false  idea 
when  it  relieves  the  Citizen  of  his  own  proper  responsibil- 
ity,  care,  or  labor,  and  assumes  his  natural  duties.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  reason  against  such  interference. 
Government  never  does  the  work  of  individuals  as  well  as 
it  can  be  done  by  individuals. 

It  is  related  of  Herodes  Atticus,  that,  having  come  upon  a 
great  treasure  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  took  it  to  Nerva, 
and  pressed  it  on  his  acceptance,  sa3ring,  "  it  was  too  con- 
siderable  for  a  subject  to  use." — "  Abuse  it,  then,"  replied 
the  emperor.  The  anecdotc  has  great  significance  as  to  the 
employment  of  wealth.  Its  abuse  by  the  Citizen  is  almost 
preferable  to  its  use  by  the  state.  If  government  were 
conceived  to  be  always  wise,  it  would  still  be  l^etter,  on  the 
whole,  tliat  Citizens  should  direct  their  own  industrial  mat- 
ters, wisely  or  unwisely,  as  might  happen.  But,  when  the 
liability  of  government  to  err  is  confessed,  we  have  a  double 
argument  against  taking  the  fee  or  use  of  wealth  out  of 
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private  hands.  It  cannot  be  too  often  or  earnestly  iusisted 
oiif  that  iudividual,  iiiterested  supervisioii  is  the  graudest 
economical  condition,  and  sliould  never  be  departed  from 
tili  the  work  becomes  too  vast  for  siiigle  hands. 

2d,  Government  should  do  notlüng  for  display. 

For  ages  the  science  of  politics  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  Word  "  pageantry."  To  dazzle  the  vulgär  eye,  and  over- 
awe  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  by  splendid  equipage 
and  stately  building,  has  been  the  main  theory  of  nilers. 
The  System  certainly  has  not  failed  for  want  of  trial. 
Thcre  have  been  governors  who  earnestly  sought  to  prove, 
that  the  power  of  the  law  and  the  peace  of  the  subject  did 
not  depend  on  show.  The  simplicity  and  austerity  exhib- 
ited  by  Carus  of  Rome,  Julian  of  Constantinople,  Elizabeth 
of  England,  the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  the  Saraeen 
caliphs  in  all  ages,  stand  in  marked  contrast  with  the  wicked 
and  ruinous  extravagance  that  has  marked  the  administra- 
tion  of  most  of  the  governments  of  the  world. 

It  is  gratifying  to  believe,  that,  in  some  countries,  the 
advance  of  economic  principles  has  relieved  the  people 
of  great  burdeus  by  limiting  the  display  of  govcrnmeut. 
Imagine  the  storm  in  Parliament,  liad  it  been  proposed  to 
buy  the  great  Sanci  diamond  *  for  the  British  crown.  Yet, 
two  centuries  ago,  the  heart  of  England  would  have  craved 
it  for  the  royal  brow. 

3d,  The  expense  of  government  will  vary  accordüig  to 
the  circumstances  and  charactcr  of  the  people. 

Some  peoples  have  a  government  as  simple,  primitive,  and 
cheap  as  their  clothing ;  while  othcrs,  no  more  highly  civil- 
ized,  manifest  an  inclination  to  complicated  and  refmed 
forms  of  administering  law,  which  bring  a  heavy  bürden  of 
taxation  on  the  present,  and  entail  permanent  debt  on  pos- 
terity. «  Some  nations  are  obliged,  by  their  position,  to  build 
themselves  around  with  fortifications,  and  maintain  extensive 
forces,  just  as  some  countries  can  keep  out  the  ocean  only 

*  Disposed  of  at  private  8ale  in  1805. 
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by  artificial  dikes  and  levees  ;  others  have  a  natural 
strength,  or  an  Isolation,  that  is  good  to  them  as  strong 
armies.  Some  peoples  can  be  govcrned  rcadily  in  the  plain- 
est  manner  by  ruiers  who,  like  the  caliphs,  sweep  their 
own  floors,  patch  their  own  shoes,  milk  their  cows,  and  live 
on  soldier's  fare ;  others  are  siipposed  to  require  an  im- 
mense amount  of  pageantry  to  dazzle  the  public  eye,  and 
occasional  wars,  wasting  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of 
money,  to  divert  the  common  mind  from  troublesome  ques- 
tions,  and  keep  the  peace  at  home. 

Russia  spends  yearly  three  dollars  a  head  in  governing 
her  people  and  supporting  her  armies ;  Prussia,  five  dollars ; 
the  United  States,  up  to  1860,  two  and  a  half  dollars,  reck- 
oning  only  the  federal  establishment ;  Great  Britain  runs 
her  expenditure  up  to  ten  dollars.  Political  economy  has 
great  charity  for  Claims  based  on  public  considerations. 
It  allows  tha^  whatever  is  really  necessary  for  peace  and 
Order  and  property,  in  füll  view  of  the  national  peculiari- 
ties  or  geographical  difBculties,  is  economically  well  spent 
and  a  good  Investment  of  capital. 

It  is  not  alone  the  direct  office  of  preventing  immediate 
crime,  and  protecting  present  property,  that  government  per- 
forms  at  so  great  cost.  Civil  law  is  an  educator.  It  gives 
a  prospect  and  a  security  for  the  future ;  it  multiplies  the 
ambitions  and  the  desires  of  all  who  live  under  it ;  it  ele- 
vates  the  sclf-respect  and  trains  the  self-control  of  all  good 
Citizens. 

Yct  government  charges  heavily  for  what  it  docs.  Tlie 
yearly  revenue  of  the  European  states  is,  at  present,  very 
little,  if  any,  short  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  ex|)enditure  of  the  United  States,  even  if  no  attempt 
is  made  to  liquidate  the  public  dobt,  will  not,  probably,  l>e 
less  than  three  hundred  millions ;  and  this,  exclusive  of  all 
the  Service  of  State  and  municipal  government. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  this  duty  of  capital  to 
Support  government,  that  it  pays,  as  an  Investment,  what- 
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ever  it  may  necessarily  cost ;  but  that  the  expense  should 
be  strictly  held  down  to  the  lowest  practicable  figure. 


DOES  PÜBUC   CONSÜMPTION   ENCOÜRAGE  INDÜSTRY  ? 

Wc  shall  get  the  priiiciples  of  such  a  discussioii,  in  their 
bare  form,  by  taking  the  extreme  actual  cases  of  this  mode 
of  consumption. 

There  have  been  instances  in  which  the  people  of  cities, 
and  even  generally  of  States,  have  claimed  work  at  the 
hands  of  govcrnment,  to  support  life  ;  and  we  find  that  such 
Provision  has  been  at  times  really  made. 

We  will  suppose  the  claim  to  be  founded  on  absolute 
necessity,  no  work  whatever  being  oflFered  at  private  hands. 
The  State,  in  compassion  or  from  fear,  employs  the  mass 
of  its  laborers  on  public  works,  and  pays  them  from  the 
public  purse.  • 

What  is  the  real  condition  of  things  ?    It  is  one  of  two :  — 

Ist,  If  the  work  po  performed  is  unnecessary,  having 
been  arrauged  solelyto  meet  the  populär  emergcncy,  this 
is  merely  a  modc  of  governnient  charity.  So  much  is  taken 
out  of  the  resourccs  of  the  state  to  maintain  its  iudigent 
Citizens.  It  comes  finally  as  a  tax  on  all  productive  indus- 
try.  The  classes  tliat  crcate  values  are  called  on  to  cou- 
tribute,  it  may  be  largely  and  painfully,  to  feed  and  clothe 
those  which  do  not. 

How  does  this  ans  wer  the  condition  s  of  a  successful 
charity  ? 

(a)  Such  artificial  industries  require  great  expense  be- 
yond  the  simple  wages  which  the  laborer  receivcs  from  the 
national  treasiiry.  If  these  workmen  wcro  employed  only 
in  digging  trcnches  to  fiU  thcm  up  again,  the  additional 
cost  woTild  be  only  for  tools  to  work  with  and  land  to  work 
over.  But  governnient,  in  such  cases,  always  maintains  a 
certain  scml)lance  of  purpose.  There  is  a  pretencc  of  useful- 
ness,  immcdiately  or  remotely.     This  generally  calls   for  a 
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great  amouiit  of  material,  in  one  form  or  anotlier,  all  of 
whicli  makes  a  dead  loss  to  the  Community,  not  even  the  poor 
getting  it  as  charity.  Such  is  the  case  where  costly  public 
buildings,  or  vessels  of  war,  are  constructed  simply  to  pro- 
vide  labor  for  the  destitute.  Often  the  expense  to  the  State 
is  many  times  greater  than  the  sum  which  is  divided  among 
the  suffering  poor.  There  are,  besides,  the  salarics  of  offi- 
cials,  in  great  numbers,  to  superintend  the  labor  ;  no  incon- 
siderable  item  in  public  industries. 

(6)  We  have,  on  the  other  band,  an  advantage ;  viz.,  that 
this  mode  of  receiving  charity  saves  the  self-respect  of  the 
workman.  If  government  adjusts  the  rate  of  wages  intel- 
ligently,  it  is  certain  that  none  but  those  who  really  need 
employment  will  seek  it ;  and  in  receiving  wages  for  work, 
even  if  that  work  is  fictitious,  they  will  not  feel  degraded. 
Of  course,  it  is  economically  very  desirable  that  the  instinct 
of  self-support  should  be  kept  streng  and  keen  among  the 
laboring  class. 

(c)  There  is  also  the  consideration  that  these  artificial 
enterprises  entail  a  bürden  on  the  future*  The  work,  when 
completed,  is  handed  over  to  the  public  authorities,  to  be  an 
object  of  costly  maintenance,  tili  happily  destroyed  by  time 
or  violence.  In  this  way  a  tax  is  perpetuated  on  the  Com- 
munity for  a  relicf  that  was  perhaps  of  the  most  temporary 
character. 

2d,  If  the  work  to  be  performed  is,  in  whole  or  in  ^art, 
necessary  or  desirable,  the  pay  of  the  laborer  is  so  far  taken 
out  of  the  denomination  of  charity.  He  has  rendercd  a  real 
advantage,  —  it  may  be  to  the  füll  extent  of  tlie  wages  he 
receives.  Neither  government  nor  bis  fellow  can  question 
bis  right  to  the  remuneration,  or  taunt  liim  with  pauperage. 
Still,  supposing  this  mode  of  employment  necessary,  we 
have  some  important  considerations  presented. 

(a)  Though  the  laborer  renders  the  füll  value  of  bis 
wages,  the  public  often  does  not  receive  it.  It  is  a  pcrfectly 
established  principle,  tbat,  in  niost  departments  of  industry, 
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government  cannot  compete  with  individuals.  The  dis- 
honesty  and  iiidiffereuce  of  its  ageiits  need  not  be  dwelt 
on  hcre.  It  is  a  recognized  maxim  of  business,  that  self- 
interest  and  personal  Observation  are  tbe  conditions  of 
that  iutelligence  and  economy  which  seenres  success.  How 
entircly  evident  it  is,  that  the  public  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
fortunate  cnough  to  obtain  officers  who  can,  if  they  would, 
manage  its  affairs  as  thoir  own ! 

(6)  There  are  times  and  cases  in  which  this  wholesale 
employment  by  government  may  be  useful,  even  if  we  allow 
the  superior  cheapness  of  individual  work.  There  are 
great  enterprises  which  can  be  undertaken  only  by  the 
constitnted  authorities  of  the  nation.  There  are  dutics, 
not  only  too  large  for  private  or  corporate  power,  but  too 
important  to  be  Icft  to  the  chances  of  individual  manage« 
ment.  Such,  of  course,  is  the  maintenance  of  civil  and 
military  police,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  miist  be  in 
public  hands,  and  cannot  be  let  or  farmed  out,  consistently 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  government. 

(c)  But  these  occasions  for  government  to  enter  the 
field  of  industry  are  few  and  definite.  They  cannot  l.>e 
excceded  without  loss  of  wcalth  and  dcmoralization  of 
labor.  Government  should  not  only  rcfrain  from  iinder- 
taking  any  work  not  necessary  in  its  own  interest,  but 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  Ict  out  what  18  necessary  to  com- 
Petition  and  individual  cnterprise.  Whcrever  tlie  charactcr 
of  the  Operation  is  not  such  that  its  reliability  concerns 
immcdiately  the  existeuce  of  the  nation  or  the  lives  of 
Citizens,  it  should  be  left  to  the  general  industry. 

We  have,  thus  far,  discussed  the  employment  of  laborers 
by  government,  on  the  strict  supposition  of  a  neccssity  ex- 
isting  at  the  time.  We  have  seen  that  such  a  nccessity 
miglit  overrule  economic  laws,  and  justify  governments  in 
such  a  course  ;  but  we  have  also  seen  those  evils,  evou 
in  this  case,  which  will  save  us  any  very  extended  cou- 
sideration  of  the  question,  whether   governments  should, 
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without  reference  to  an  immediate  distress  araong  its 
people,  entcr  tlie  market  of  labor  ;  aiid,  in  the  consumption 
of  wealth,  become  a  competitor  with  individual  industry, 
even  when  the  objects  selected  are  wholcsome  and  natural. 

(a)  In  a  free  people,  and  with  fair  laws  of  distribution, 
there  will  seldom  bc  oecasion  for  such  employment  by 
governments,  except  in  its  own  interest.  No  able-bodied 
laborer  can  render  to  an  official  as  much  Service  as  to  an 
individual  employcr ;  the  reason  being,  that  the  fbrmcr  is 
not  capable  of  receiving  the  Service  so  perfectly.  And  it 
ought  never  to  be  true,  that  an  able-bodied  laborer  is 
compelled  to  seek  work  at  the  hands  of  government.  It 
will  not  happen,  until  wicked  laws  have  deprived  him  of 
that  employment,  which,  in  a  natural  order  of  things,  he 
obtains  simply  in  virtue  of  his  ability  to  achieve  the  satis- 
faction  of  human  wants. 

(6)  Such  employment  by  government  perpetuates  de- 
pendence.  It  has  been  found  strikingly  true  in  the  history 
of  great  experiments  after  this  fashion.  Men  once  accus- 
tomed  to  feed  at  the  public  board,  whether  as  princes 
or  day-laborers,  are  very  loath  to  return  to  the  primitive 
fare  of  private  life.  Relief  from  the  stringent  but  neces- 
sary  laws  of  competition  becomes  almost  a  sccond  nature ; 
and  few  are  found  willing  to  break  off  from  this  reliance  on 
government  support. 

(c)  Such  employment  by  government  demoralizes  the 
general  industry  of  the  country.  A  false  scale  of  prices  is 
established,  since  government  does  not  buy  or  seil  under 
exactly  the  same  motives  as  individuals.  An  unnatural 
comf)etition  is  introduced  into  labor.  The  market  is  im- 
properly  controUed  by  the  immense  resources  of  the 
administration  :  in  consequence,  all  other  branches  of  pro- 
duction  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  disturbed  and  kept 
restless. 

((f)  Such  employment  by  government  induces  political 
corruption.     It  is  not  consistent  with  our  purpose  to  enlarge 
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upon  this  subject,  but  only  to  show  its  place.  The  fact  is 
undeniable  ;  and  while  government  must  accept,  as  a  neces- 
ßity,  a  certain  amouiit  of  improper  influences  attending  its 
Operations,  this  should  be  a  potent  argument  against  äny 
assumption,  on  its  part,  of  unnecessary  work. 

A  great  part  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  would 
more  aptly  come  into  the  departraent  of  "  Production ; "  but 
it  is  so  bound  up  with  populär  theories  of  government  ex- 
penditures,  as  encouraging  industry,  that  it  is  fairly  brought 
within  the  present  field  of  inquiry:  and  it  is  from  the 
point  now  reached  that  we  gct  the  best  view  of  that  absurd 
doctrine  which  proelaims  that  national  extravagance  stimu- 
lates  trade,  and  promotes  the  general  welfare. 

We  have  seen,  that  any  expenditure  by  goTernment,  even 
for  necessary  purposes,  is  made  at  a  disadvantage  to  itself, 
and  is  attended  by  many  marked  inconveniences  and  mis- 
chiefs  to  Society ;  and  that,  so  far  as  consistent,  individual 
enterprise  should  be  substituted.  In  how  strong  a  light, 
then,  do  we  see  the  folly  of  that  scheme  of  national  pros- 
perity  whicli  looks  to  lavish  outlay  by  government  for  any 
purpose,  whether  productive  or  destructive,  of  luxury  or 
war !  The  sliare  of  somc  intercsted  portion  of  the  Com- 
munity may  be  hirger,  or  come  more  easily ;  but  the  sum  of 
wealth  is  diminished,  and  the  healthful  laws  of  distribution 
are  disturbed. 

Yet,  in  the  recent  gigantic  warlike  Operations  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  a  daily  cxpericnce  to  hear  the  acccpt- 
ed  teachers  of  political  philosophy  gravely  pronounce  the 
conditio!!  of  the  country  to  be  most  gratifying,  loudly 
congratuhiting  the  public  on  the  stimuhis  giveii  to  indvistry 
by  the  outlay  of  government.  Trade  was  brisk,  because  the 
natioi!  was  i'unning  three  thousand  millions  in  debt,  to  be 
just  so  much  poorcr  for  centuries.  We  do  not  question  that 
the  occasion  justified  the  expense ;  but  this  was  noue  the 
less  an  unfortuuate  necessity,  and  the  liveliness  of  business 
was  the  most  melancholy  feature  of  the  national  conditiou. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CHARITY    AND    POOR-LAWS. 

In  its  broadest  scnse,  half  the  world  exists  on  charity; 
aiid  tho  amount  of  wealth  so  distributed,  exceeds  calcii- 
lation. 

Man  comes  into  the  world  a  helpless  being.  If  left  alonc, 
he  dies.  He  has  not  the  facultics  of  self-defence  and  self- 
support  that  brüte  young  possess.  Years  pass  before  he 
attains  the  power  of  maintaining  his  own  existence. 

Even  in  the  best  states  of  society,  woman  is,  to  a  great 
degree,  rendered,  by  delicacy  of  Constitution,  incapable  of 
self-support.  At  times,  the  fierce  competitions  of  trade 
may  be  hushed  when  she  comes  among  thena  ;  yet  she  must 
always  subsist  somewhat  by  the  sufferance  of  the  fiercer 
and  stronger  sex.  In  the  barbarous  State,  she  is  the  tool  and 
slave  of  man. 

Besides  these  large  classes,  the  field  of  adult  manhood  is 
trenched  upon  by  accidents  of  birth  or  circumstance,  that 
render  thoiisands  incapable,  physically  or  mentally,  of  earn- 
ing  a  livelihood. 

All  these  must  live  by  charity. 

But  in  the  sense  of  economy,  in  our  modern  civilized 
State,  the  fiejd  of  this  agency  is  greatly  limited.  The  family 
relation  adopts  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  who  are  help- 
less to  control  their  own  condition.  Therc  have  been  peo- 
ples  where  children  were  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
were  reared  at  the  public  charge.  There  have  been  com- 
munities  where  women  were  had  in  common,  and  their 
maintenance  was  included  in  the  budget  of  the  treasurer. 
But  the  World  has  settled  down  to  the  family  relation,  and 
so  we  are  to  consider  it. 

But  there  are  yet  mclancholy  outcasts  from  society, — 
aged  folk  and  cripples  and  young  children,  —  who  have  lost 
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their  staff  and  stay  by  the  natural  course  of  life,  by  tlie  rav- 
ages  of  vice,  by  appalling  accidents,  or  by  the  devastations 
of  war.  These  form  a  great  Community,  over  which  the 
State  is  called  to  watch  with  tender  care  ;  a  solemn  trust, 
appealing  to  the  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature.  For  these 
it  lias  to  provide,  not  food  and  shelter  alone,  but  healing  for 
their  diseases,  correction  for  their  vices,  help  for  their  in- 
firmities  of  body  and  mind,  Instruction  and  useful  arts,  as 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  them. 

Such  are  the  natural  constituents  of  this  class ;  but  un- 
fortunately,  by  social  obstructions  and  political  oppression, 
we  find,  in  some  communities,  thousands  of  able-bodied 
and  hard-working  men  dragged  down  into  the  mire  of 
beggary,  compelled  by  wicked  institutions  to  shameful 
want. 

Tliere  is  hardly  any  social  result  so  distressing  as  the 
reduction  of  the  healthy  workman  to  the  low  ground  of 
charity.  This,  found  in  almost  any  degree  in  a  political 
System,  must  be  held  to  offset  a  great  many  splendid  merits  ; 
wliile  freedom  from  such  conditions  must  be  accepted  as 
satisfaction  for  many  conspicuous  defects.  Legislators 
should  ever  consider  the  independence  of  the  poor  man  as 
the  visible  "  fulfihnent  of  the  law."  It  is  a  crying  curse, 
that  ever  a  stout  man,  glad  to  work,  should  be  forced  to 
beg. 

In  the  United  States,  the  question  of  charities  has  not 
that  engrossing  interest  which  it  commands  in  the  older 
peoplcs  of  the  world.  Land  here  is  so  cheap,  labor  so  much 
in  demand,  that  no  able-bodied  man  has  any  excuse  fi>r 
pauperism.  And  even  a  large  share  of  those  disal)lod 
by  severe  accidents  are  yet  competent  to  earn  somethinir 
for  livelihood,  in  a  country  whcre  every  band  is  wanted  for 
work.  It  is  probable,  that  the  pauperage  of  the  natioii  is 
not,  in  ordinary  timcs,  equal  to  one-half  of  one  per  ccnt  of 
its  population  ;  while  England  and  Wales  had,  in  I80O,  four 
and  a  half  per  cent;  Holland,  in  1855,  eight  and  a  half; 
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Belgium,  in  1846,  sixteen  ;  East  and  West  Flanders  rising 
that  ycar  to  thirty  per  cent. 

The  methods  of  charity  have  not,  therefore,  the  sarae 
importance  witli  us  which  they  bear  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
matter  of  profound  concern  with  others,  that  pauj^erism 
should  be  in  every  way  discouraged,  and  that  what  of  it 
is  neecssary  should  be  as  cheaply  arranged  as  possible. 
Here,  the  only  occasion  for  anxiety  is,  lest  sorae  unfortu- 
nate  should  be  overlooked  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  It  will  not,  however,  be  without  interest  and  in- 
ßtruction  to  regard  carefully  the  practical  principles  which 
should  govern  the  administration  of  charity. 

Ist,  What  classes  are  entitled  to  charity  ? 

Manifestly  all  who  are  unable  to  subsist  in  human  de- 
cency  without  it. 

But  should  government  provide  nothing  for  those  who, 
having  wantonly  wasted  their  means  and  gifts  of  labor,  find 
themselves,  and  those  dependent  on  them,  suflFering  for  the 
necessaries  of  life?  We  answer,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
subjcct  is  not  a  privilege  to  become  a  paui)er;  that  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  protect  itself ;  that  it  may,  by 
stringent  enactments  conceruing  vagrancy  and  indolence, 
anticipate  the  Operation  of  such  causes ;  that  it  may  en- 
courage  industry  by  rewards,  or  compel  it  by  pains  and 
penalties ;  that  it  may  apply  to  vicious  paupcrism  the  same 
severity  as  to  crime.  Yet,  when  all  this  is  granted,  and 
all  this  done,  there  will  still  remain  a  certain  dcgrce  of 
physical  want,  the  result  of  sinful  and  slothful  habits. 
Of  this  the  State  must  have  Charge.  No  man  may  be  al- 
lowed  to  starve,  however  clearly  his  destitution  may  be 
the  effect  of  his  own  foUy  or  wickcdness.  "  It  is  better," 
Said  the  Roman  law,  "  that  vagatonds  should  die  of  hun- 
ger,  than  that  they  should  be  supported  in  their  bcggary." 
In  the  light  of  Christianity,  we  have  a  wider  view  of  politi- 
cal  duties.  The  shari)est  incitement  to  labor,  the  sternest 
punishment  of  vice,  is  equally  just  to  society  and  kind  to 
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tlie  subject;  but  that  the  vilest  outcast  should  perish  of 
huiiger  by  the  actual  permission  of  government,  would 
eclipse  the  brightest  glories  of  conquest  or  commerce  wlüch 
a  Christian  nation  can  acquire. 

Hcre  we  have  an  iraportant  practica!  preccpt  concerning 
governmental  or  individual  cbarity ;  viz.,  the  frcquent  and 
carefiil  revision  of  claims  to  assistance.  Thcre  should  l>e 
no  prescription  in  beggary,  nor  any  tliing  taken  for  granted. 
The  inability  of  self-support  should  be  distinctly  proved,  or 
the  applicaut  forced  to  work. 

2d,  Who  should  administer  charity  ? 

An  argument  might  be  made  frora  the  principle  of  benev- 
olence  and  the  sensibility  to  another's  distress  found  in  the 
Constitution  of  our  nature,  that  charity  was  not  aloue  de- 
signed  for  government,  but  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  appro- 
priate  to  private  hands.  And  there  is  a  piain,  economical 
reason,  in  that  such  contributions  can  be  made  more  timely, 
more  judiciously,  and  more  cheaply,  by  the  Offices  of  indi- 
viduals  than  by  public  agencies.  There  is  a  further  reason, 
not  less  economical  than  moral,  that  assistance  rondered 
in  this  form  does  less  hurt  to  the  feelings  of  the  recipient. 
The  interests  of  production,  not  less  than  the  law  of  kind- 
ness,  objeet  to  the  unnecessary  lowering  of  the  self-respeet 
of  any  class  or  persou.  To  accept  charity  from  a  neigh- 
bor,  under  tlie  pressure  of  extraordinary  misfortune,  could 
inipcacli  the  honor  of  no  one  ;  but  to  take  bread  from  gov- 
ernmeut  carries  with  it  a  sort  of  taint  of  beggary  through  life. 

But  this  does  not  in  the  least  excuse  mcndicancy,  whose 
principle  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  intelligent,  eqiiaVde 
charity.  It  is  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  in  almost 
all  communities,  though  the  sympathy  of  the  solicitcd  and 
tlie  condition  of  the  solicitor  take  much  from  the  terrors  of 
the  law. 

Here,  then,  in  individual  contributions,  we  have  oiie  of 
the  main  instruments  by  which  the  relief  of  the  poor  should 
be  eifected. 
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Tliere  is  another  class  of  voluntary  agencics,  standing 
betweeii  individual  cbarity  and  that  of  the  State,  consistiiig 
of  mutual-relief  societies  aud  trade  associations,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  assistiiig  their  members  over  the  rough 
places  of  life.  Wheii  honestly  forraed,  and  lield  to  their 
legitiraate  work,  they  have,  economically,  all  the  advantagcs 
of  division  of  labor.  With  this  they  unite  a  considerable 
share  of  intelligence,  as  to  the  special  deserts  of  applicants. 
There  is  also,  and  principally,  the  consideration,  that  relief 
from  this  source  is  thought  to  have  nothuig  dcgrading, 
and  so  prescrves  the  self-respect  of  those  who  reeeive  the 
aid. 

This  agency  is  very  extensive  in  all  the  countries  of 
Euroi>e,  and  in  all  the  States  of  America.  By  the  most 
recent  statistics  available,  the  voluntary  associatcd  charities 
of  London  alone  include  the  efforts  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  institutions,  with  the  annual  expenditure  of 
£1,222,529,  while  the  mutual-relief  societies  of  France 
number  4,125,  with  a  membership  of  535,233,  which,  with 
four  persons  to  a  family,  would  give  a  sphere  of  activity 
embracing  more  than  two  millions  of  people. 

Prominent,  too,  in  this  view,  we  see  the  noble,  economical, 
and  Christian  scheme  by  which  the  great  body  of  Quakers, 
or  Friends,  throughout  the  world,  assume  the  care  and 
Support  of  all  the  infirra  or  helpless  of  their  order ;  so  that 
no  one  can  come  upon  the  colder  charities  and  harsher  dis- 
ci{)line  of  public  maintenance. 

Yct  all  these  methods  cannot  be  relied  on,  by  themselves, 
for  all  times  aiid  at  all  places.  The  state  should  assume 
the  responsibüity  and  control  of  the  poor  everywhere.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  national  concerns  that  no  subject  shall  suffer 
from  want.  After  all  that  individual  and  associated  charity 
can  do,  there  will  be  an  immense  amount  of  the  most 
repulsive  and  uuromantic  want  and  misery  awaiting  remedy 
by  govcrnment. 
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3(1,  By  what  branches  of  the  government  should  public 
charity  be  administered  ? 

We  answer,  that,  in  the  mere  relief  of  poverty,  local 
authorities  be  charged  with  the  dispensation,  though  the 
State  may,  and  indeed  should,  compel  them  to  do  it,  and 
pei'haps  regulate  the  degree  and  manner  of  it.  Wherever 
a  pauper  has  his  residence,  there  he  should  receive  what- 
evcr  assistance  he  is  to  have.  More  work  can  be  got  oiit  of 
him,  his  character  and  Claims  will  be  better  understood,  he 
will  be  nearer  to  returning  into  the  condition  of  self-support, 
and  each  Community  will  have  an  active  interest  to  (jlimiuish 
its  pauperage.  All  this  is  additional  to  the  greater  exj>euse 
of  monster  workhouses,  and  the  corruption  they  are  sure  to 
breed. 

We  Said,  "  in  the  mere  relief  of  poverty."  But  govern- 
ment charity  has  to  do  with  other  classes  with  which  the 
rule  of  assistance  is  directly  opposite.  Hospitals  for  the 
disabled,  asylums  for  the  insane,  schools  for  the  blind, — 
thcse  should  be  aggregated  to  secure  the  best  scientific  treat- 
nient  and  the  greatest  natural  advantages. 

4th,  To  what  extent  sliould  charity  be  given  ? 

To  the  füll  extent  of  the  necessities  of  the  subject.  Tlie 
destitute,  whethcr  maintained  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
houses  devoted  to  that  purpose,  should  be  requirod  to  do  all 
the  work  tliey  are  really  able.  This  is  just ;  for  the  govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  diminish  its  own  bürden.  It  is  kiiid ; 
bccause,  by  keeping  up  their  habits  of  industry,  it  preserves 
sclf-rcspcct  and  bodily  vigor,  and  may  in  time  enable  them 
to  return  to  a  condition  of  self-support.  To  render  aiiy 
niorc  assistance  than  is  really  necessary,  is  not  to  relieve 
paupcrism,  bat  to  create  it. 

Tlie  English  System  inchides  two  methods:  Ist,  The 
allotment,  which  is  the  cheap  rcntal  to  the  poor  of  ccrtain 
portions  of  land,  from  wliich,  by  tlicir  own  industry,  to 
procure  somc  of  the  neccssaries  of  life  ;  2d,  The  parish 
allowance,   which  affords   weckly  assistance   to  a  ccrtain 
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amount, — say,  two  sliillings, —  to  eke  out  wages.  These,  in 
some  circumstances,  may  give  a  real  and  permanent  relief ; 
but  it  is  found  in  England,  that  this  kind  of  charity  is  so 
general,  that  cmployers  rcduce  wages  still  further,  in  expec- 
tation  of  it,  and  the  laborer  is  soon  brought  to  distress 
again.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  misfortune,  arising,  not 
from  defects  in  the  System  of  charity,  but  jointly  frora  the 
want  of  independence  and  intelligence  in  the  laboring  class, 
and  from  the  Operation  of  vicious  institutions,  which  lock 
up  the  natural  means  of  subsistence,  or  take  them  away  in 
excessive  taxes. 

It  is  in  this  failure  —  acknowledged  equally  by  govern- 
ment  and  by  scientific  writers  —  of  the  English  charitable 
System,  under  which  one  million  families  have  bcen  kept 
in  substantial  pauperism,  while  there  was  found  at  least 
another  million  "just  above  the  paupers,  always  in  peril, 
lest  thcy  should  become  paupers,"  * — it  is  here  we  reach  the 
true  principle  of  this  matter  of  public  charity. 

Poor-laws  may  be  effective,  to  the  füll  extent,  in  provid- 
ing  for  all  pauperism  that  results  from  natural  or  accidental 
disability  of  body  or  mind  for  self-support.  Government 
may  relieve  every  form  of  such  distress  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion  of  the  individual  need,  and  with  perfect  justice  to  the 
Community.  But,  as  soon  as  the  necessities  of  a  people 
bring  able-bodied  workmen  within  the  scope  of  poor-laws,  it 
is  certain  that,  while  temporary  relief  should  be  afforded, 
the  remedy  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  reason  is  as 
foUows :  Charity  to  the  disabled  is  simple  gratuity,  wholly 
outside  the  laws  of  value,  and  involving  a  definite  expense ; 
but  charity  to  the  laboring  class  is  an  absurdity,  only 
explained  by  the  wickedness  of  human  institutions.  It  is 
au  absurdity  liable  to  indefinite  rcpetition.  It  indicates 
that  the  point  has  been  reached  below  which  oppression  and 
greed  cannot  go.  The  Creator  of  this  boimtiful  order  has 
made    provision    for   the  support,  the  comfort,   and  the 

♦  John  Bright,  1865. 
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gratification  of  all  our  kind.  Poor-laws,  permanently 
embraciiig  in  their  charitj  able-bodied  workmen,  simply 
show  that  the  gratification  was  long  since  abandoned ;  that 
comforfc  was  afterwards  deiiied  by  oppressive  requiremcnts 
or  restrictions ;  and  that  now  the  lowest  plane  of  injustice 
has  been  reached,  in  the  inability  of  the  laborer  for  self- 
support.  There  is  no  further  descent ;  nor  have  poor-laws 
any  virtue  to  bring  back  the  right  order  of  things.  The 
great,  the  sole,  regulating  principle  of  economical  life, 
viz.  the  entire  self-suflQciency  of  labor,  has  been  destroyed  ; 
and  nothing  bat  laws  returning  labor  to  its  own  füll  rights, 
not  affording  it  charity,  can  restore  health  and.  harmony. 
There  is  no  proper  ground  for  charity  but  the  inability  to 
labor ;  and,  when  under  the  stress  of  governraent  injustice 
and  social  falsehood,  it  departs  from  these  limits,  it  begins 
a  wandering  that  has  no  end.  The  pauperism  of  Anierica 
is  the  result  of  accidents,  and  expires  with  its  special 
canses.  The  pauperism  of  Europe  is  the  effect  of  System, 
and  perpetuatcs  itself. 

England  will  retain  her  million  of  paupcr  families ;  her 
other  million  of  families,  suspended  over  pau{)erisni  by  a 
cotton  thrcad ;  her  three  millions  morc,  scantily  subsistcd 
and  nourislied,  —  until  the  axe  is  laid  by  giant  hands  at  the 
root  of  the  cvil. 

The  quackery  of  the  Middlc  Ages  applied  herbs  and 
balms,  not  to  the  bleeding  wound,  bnt  to  the  injurious 
sword.  Such  are  poor-laws  for  paupcr  populations.  It  is 
not  poor-laws,  but  rich-laws,  that  are  needed.  The  rela- 
tions  of  capital  to  labor,  of  government  to  the  people,  of  the 
soil  to  the  band,  need  to  be  re-adjusted. 

5th,  In  what  form  should  charity  be  administercd  ? 

In  deciding  this  question,  we  shall  find  it  convenieut  to 
distinguish  betwecn  two  classes  of  recipients ;  yiz.,  perma- 
nent paupers  and  those  occasionally  destitute.  Of  the 
former  class  we  need  hardly  more  than  refer  to  tlie  alterna- 
tives  of  in-door   or   out-door,   mochanical   or   agricultural 
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employment,  of  home-relicf  or  poor-house  maintenance. 
The  habits  and  circumstances  of  eacli  Community  must 
determine  the  methods  of  its  charity.  Tliis  class,  being  in 
the  main  composed  of  those  hopelessly  dependent,  does  not 
present  such  perplexing  questions  as  arise,  when,  by  national 
calamities  or  natural  causes,  great  bodies  of  helpful  indus- 
try  are  deprived  of  support.  The  famine  of  1693  reduced 
twenty-five  thousand  m  Paris  alone  to  a  starving  condition, 
and  for  a  while  overwhelmed  tlie  laws  relating  to  mendi- 
cancy.  The  great  number  of  persona  now  dependent  on 
government  support,*  throughout  the  Southern  section  of 
the  United  States,  strikingly  illus träte  that  class  of  calami- 
ties which  may  reduce  a  population  almost  to  general 
beggary.  Tiiese,  when  they  come,  must  be  promptly  and 
amply  provided  for:  labor  must  be  saved  at  all  expense, 
humanity  out  of  the  question. 

(1)  Sucli  charity  must  not  be  administered  in  connection 
with'Stated  pauperism,  or  in  public  mstitutions. 

(2)  This  is  the  best  field  for  individual  benevolence, 
miless  the  prostration  of  business  is  so  universal  that 
nothing  but  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  government  can 
mtervene. 

(3)  Government  may,  by  foreign  loans  or  othcr  means, 
remit  the  pressure  of  ordinary  taxation. 

(4)  Government  may  appropriate  the  necessarics  of  life 
for  the  public  good,  if  the  emergency  is  as  great  as  would 
justify  the  same  Invasion  of  property  in  war  ;  not  otherwise, 
not  mercly  to  save  expense  or  extinguish  speculation. 

(5)  Government  may  very  properly  employ  its  marine 
and  its  finance  in  furnishing  subsistence  promptly,  at  low 
rates,  and  on  easy  terms. 

(6)  Government  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  offer  employ- 
ment on  works  of  public  concern.  This  should  be  donei  at 
least  to  tlie  extent  of  such  enterprises  as  are  in  themselves 
desirable  and  profitable.     The  time  of  general  distress  is 

♦  Winter  of  1866-6. 
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the  only  time  in  which  government  can  largely  enter  the 
field  of  iudustry  without  working  a  considerable  sliare  of 
disturbauce  and  mischief.  All  works  of  manifest  Utility 
should  be  uudertaken  at  such  a  time.  This  will  cost  less, 
and  be  a  mighty  kindness  to  the  suflFering  poor.  Govem- 
ments  have  often  proceeded  much  further  than  this,  have 
undertaken  works  that  involved  a  far  greater  expense  to 
itself  than  relief  to  labor,  and  entailed  a  permanent  bürden 
on  the  country.  This  was  done  in  Ireland  during  the  great 
famiue,  and  has  more  than  once  been  done  in  France.  The 
policy  of  such  employment  is  very  doubtful;  for, — 

(7)  Government  should  administer  its  charity  to  the 
necessary  amount  by  direct  personal  assistance,  generally 
of  supplies  in  kind,  through  its  own  local  agencies.  The 
degradation  of  accepting  relief  is,  in  such  cases,  removed 
by  the  universality  of  the  distress.  It  is  the  most  appro- 
priate  and  least  costly  remedy.  For  example :  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  question,  that  the  assistance  which  the  United 
States  furnished  during  the  Irish  famine,  in  its  cargoes  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  was  more  sensible  and  effective,  in 
Proportion  to  the  expense,  than  the  outlay  of  the  British 
Government  on  useless  roads. 

But  the  occasions  for  such  extraordinary  charity  are  few. 
Tlie  greater  the  freedom  of  iutercourse,  tbe  wider  tlie 
ramifieations  of  trade,  the  quicker  the  sympathies  of  iudus- 
try, the  less  frequent  and  the  Icss  destructive  will  be  all 
local  and  teraporary  calamities.  In  the  prcsent  winter, 
when,  by  the  unusual  severity  of  war,  huudreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  families  have  been  thrown  on  the  public  support, 
government,  both  State  and  national,  has  adopted,  without 
hesitation  and  without  discussion,  the  most  simple,  eco- 
nomical,  and  beneficial  method  of  relief.  There  has  been  uo 
loud  outcry  for  grand  public  works.  Xo  useless  costly  piles 
will  remain  as  tokens  of  this  hard  winter,  and  burdeus  to 
cvery  succeeding  year.  The  hungry  mouths  have  fed  oflF 
the  band  of  government,  open  now  in  charity,  as  lately 
clenched  in  wrath. 
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6th,  In  what  spirit  should  charity  be  administered  ? 

In  that  of  kindness  and  respect.  No  condition  of  life 
and  character  is  so  abandoncd  that  it  needs  or  deserves 
that  marks  of  ignominy  should  be  attached.  Wlien  the 
murderer,  with  his  Woody  hands,  is  to  be  executed,  the  sen- 
timent  of  the  Community  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  adding 
insult  to  his  doom.  He  is  treated  among  no  magnanimous 
people  with  contumely  or  outrage.  If  his  manhood  is 
respected,  even  in  his  crime,  should  not  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  misfortune,  or  at  the  worst  of  only  passive  vices, 
be  free  from  more  than  the  disgrace  which  is  necessary  to 
their  condition  ?  It  is  unchristian,  it  is  cowardly,  to  insult 
by  Word  or  badge  the  unfortunates  of  society.  No  true 
man  will  do  it :  no  brave  people  will  allow  it  to  be  done. 
The  followcrs  of  Mahomet  would  not  suflFer  a  tattered  bit  of 
paper  to  blow  by  thcm  or  remain  on  the  ground,  but  would 
reverently  pick  it  up,  lest  it  should  contain  some  fragment 
of  Alcoran.  There  is  no  broken  piece  of  humanity  in  the 
mire  of  poverty  and  crime  on  which  the  proudcst  of  earth 
can  place  his  foot,  and  not  crush  God's  image.  Tenderly, 
reverently,  should  we  bear  oursclves  to  all ;  but  to  none  more 
kindly,  more  ourselves  rebuked,  than  to  the  forlorn  and 
helpless. 

Yet  there  should  be  no  weakness  or  paltering  in  charity. 
Wlüle  all  harshness  and  contumely  are  avoidcd,  public 
maintenance  should  ncver  be  madc  desirable  to  the  ablo- 
bodied  workman,  nor  should  even  the  feeble  be  allowed  to 
escape  just  so  much  of  labor  as  their  condition  permits. 
This  is  justice  to  the  Community,  and  kindness  to  the 
unfortunate.  Especially  should  the  public  sense  discourage 
and  banish  that  shameless  and  obtrusive  mendicancy  by 
which  the  bold  and  bad  snatch  away  the  portion  of  the 
weak,  the  honest,  the  retiring  poor.  The  truly  helplefes 
and  suflFering  should  be  sheltered  under  the  wings  of 
charity ;  the  indolent  and  wasteful,  driven  out  into  the 
Btorms  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

I.     THE   FINANCE   OF   WAR. 

The  finance  of  war  is  greatly  perplexed  to  the  populär  mind 
by  one  fallacy,  which  is,  that  a  vastly  greater  amouiit  of 
money  is  needed  in  time  of  war  than  of  peace.  Bewildered 
by  tliis  notion,  than  which  none  can  be  more  absurd,  the 
public  are  easily  induced  to  sanction  a  whole  class  of 
measures  that  would  be  generally  recognized  as  injurious  in 
ordinary  times,  but  are  imagined  to  have  some  virtue  to 
bring  out  a  greater  amount  of  money  to  meet  the  supposed 
emergeucies  of  war.  The  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  suppose  no 
extra  importation  of  foreign  matcrial  for  consumption  (and 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  expenditures  of  all  wars  are  for 
domestic  labor  and  material),  there  is  no  larger  production, 
no  more  coramodities  to  be  exchanged,  no  more  Services  to 
be  rcwardcd,  and  consequently  no  more  occasion  for  the  use 
of  money. 

But  (/overnment  now  becomes  the  great  Operator,  employs 
perhaps  ten  times  its  usual  number  of  agents,  expends  ten 
times  its  usual  rcsources.  It  tlien  has  nced  of  more 
money :  but  as  it  only  takes  the  place  of  former  emph:>yers, 
of  former  consumers,  so  it  only  needs  to  take  their  place  in 
the  receipt  of  money ;  and  that  may  be  effected  i)y  prompt, 
cqual,  and  thorough  taxation,  —  taxation,  too,  conducted  by 
the  estal)lishcd  methods,  and  in  accordance  with  such  prin- 
ciples  as  we  have  laid  down.  A  State  of  war,  tlierefore, 
instead  of  bcing,  as  it  is  usually  made,  a  reason  for  depart- 
ing  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  public  economy,  is  an 
additional  reason  for  adhering  closely  to  them  in  every 
particular. 

War  is  a  business  as  much  as  agriculture.  Tlie  same 
rcsources  are  necessary :  there  must  be  materials,  provision, 
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tools,  labor.  Tliis  is  all  that  is  needed  in  either;  nor  is 
there  the  least  difference  in  the  two,  considercd  as  modes  of 
production  :  their  principles  and  methods  are  the  same.  It 
is  only  wlien  c8nsidered  as  modes  of  consumption  that  they 
have  separate  relations  to  the  science  of  wealth.  "  Raising 
money  "  has  been  generally  aeeepted  as  tlie  great  business 
of  a  nation  in  war ;  but  it  is  no  more  so  than  in  ordinary 
times.  What  is  wanted  is  labor,  tools,  provision,  and  ma- 
terials :  that  is  what  is  to  be  "  raised."  And  at  least  an 
equal  amount,  though  of  different  kinds  and  for  different 
purposes,  is  "  raised  "  every  year  or  day  of  peace.  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  now  the  great  employer ;  and,  as  it  is  to 
furnish  these,  it  must  get  them  froin  the  Community  which 
has  them,  and  has  been  operating  them.  This,  as  we  said, 
requires  taxation,  but  necds  no  financial  jugglery,  as  is 
supposed  ;  and  involves  no  departure  from  ordinary  prin- 
ciples. 

Indeed,  war  might  be  carried  on  without  money ;  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent.  The  public  force  might  alwäys,  as  it 
often  has,  fiU  its  armies  by  conscription ;  its  granaries,  by  a 
tax  in  kind  ;  its  arsenals,  by  compulsory  labor.  Tlie  grcatest 
armies  the  world  has  ever  seen  were  raised,  supported,  and 
disbanded  without  a  money  ehest.  In  the  advance  of 
civilization,  it  has  been  found  more  expedient,  as  it  is  more 
just,  that  government  should  purchase  all  it  consumes  in 
war,  obtaining  the  means  in  money  by  taxation.  But,  as 
war  does  not  increase  the  number'  of  lalx)rer8  or  augment 
their  power  in  production,  it  remains  true  that  there  can  l)e 
no  greater  occasion  for  the  employment  of  money,  whose 
only  Office  is  to  exchange  the  producta  of  labor. 

But  it  may  appear,  that,  if  forcign  labor  (as  mercenary 
soldiers)  or  foreign  material  (the  producta  of  foreign  labor) 
is  introduced,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  money  to 
make  the  exchanges  of  Services  and  values.  Of  the  first,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  employment  of  mercenaries  is,  in  fact, 
too  small  to  be  of  any  account  in  the  great  calculations  of 
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warlike  expenditures.  The  latter  is  of  importance,  but 
really  forms  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  outlays  of  war, 
probably  not  equal  to  the  reduced  wages  of  domestic  labor 
in  arms,  as  against  the  same  labor  in  peace^,  it  being  trne 
of  almost  all  armies,  that  their  pay  is  below  the  average  of 
industrial  occupations.  But,  if  we  allow  all  the  actual 
importation  of  foreign  material  to  be  so  much  added  to  the 
necessity  for  money,  the  cffect  will  be  simply  what  has  beeu 
already  indicated  in  the  philosophy  of  currency.  Money 
will  be  exported  up  to  a  certain  point  to  pay  for  imports : 
this  will  lower  home  prices,  diminishing  the  domestic  ex- 
penditures of  government,  and  encouraging  the  export  of 
produce,  which  will  continually  tend  to  restore  the  balance. 
Beyond  the  point  at  which  money  cannot  be  sent  oflF,  with- 
out  domestic  distress,  government  must  resort  to  credit  by 
loans.  Such  loans,  however,  cannot  increase  the  money  ia 
the  country  ;  for,  even  if  they  first  assume  that  form  abroad, 
they  are  turned  into  material  before  imported. 

This  discussion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  has  only 
regarded  the  amount  of  money  acquired  in  war.*  We  have 
had  nothing  directly  to  say  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
employed.  Of  this  we  express  no  opinion  ;  while  we  main- 
tain  that  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  no  greater  volunie 
of  money  is  needed  to  effect  all  the  exchanges  incident  to  a 
State  of  war. 

*  For  an  able  discussion  of*  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  see  "  A  Critical 
Examination  of  our  Financial  Policj,"  by  Simon  Newcomb.  D.  Apple- 
ton &  Co.,  New  York.    1865. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ECONOMY   OF  THE  WAB  SYSTEM. 

War  is  the  greatest  fact  that  presents  itself  in  this  part 
of  our  general  subject.  Its  cousumption,  its  expenditures, 
are  whoUy  for  unproductive  purposes,  aud  not  only  unpro- 
ductive,  but  absolutely  destructive  of  those  by  whose  labor 
wealth  is  produced.  War  demands  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  all  the  revenues  of  civilized  governments  throughout  the 
World.  It  therefore  claims  consideration  as  far  as  our  limits 
will  permit. 

Tliat  war  is  a  political  necessity  while  no  preparation  is 
made  for  preserving  peace,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied. 
So  also  were  private  combats  and  the  wager  of  battle  in  by- 
gone  ages.  Disputes  will  ensue  between  nations  as  between 
individuals ;  and,  if  no  provision  is  made  for  umpirage  or 
arbitration,  a  resort  to  the  sword  is  inevitable.  Hence  the 
great  System  of  war.  But  for  established  laws  and  courts 
of  justice,  individuals  would,  of  necessity,  be  compelled  to 
seek  redress  for  private  grievances  by  an  appeal  to  brüte 
force.  This  would  not,  indeed,  determine  which  of  the  parties 
were  in  the  right,  only  which  was  the  stronger  or  more  fortu- 
nate  in  the  struggle.  So  of  nations.  When  differences  arise 
between  them,  how  can  they  be  settled  except  by  a  trial  of 
ßtrength?  There  is  no  well-dcfined,  wcU-established  code 
of  international  law ;  there  is  no  tribunal  of  international 
justice:  how  then,  except  in  battle,  can  their  disputes  be 
adjusted?  It  is  a  well-catablished  principle,  that  a  man 
should  not  be  .a  judge  in  his  own  case ;  and  therefore,  as 
between  individuals,  it  is  decided,  that,  instcad  of  the  wager 
of  battle,  the  aggrieved  party  shall  submit  his  case  to  the 
arbitrament  of  liis  fellow-citizens.  But,  as  between  nations, 
no  such  arrangement  has  as  yet  becn  made. 

Hence  we  are  to  contemplate  war  as  a  political  neces- 
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sity,  until  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  establish  a  code  of 
international  law,  and  Institute  a  high  court  of  appeal,  to 
which  their  disputes  shall  be  referred  for  adjudication. 

War,  then,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  look  at  it,  is 
not  an  accidental  fact,  but  an  established  system ;  and,  as  an 
economical  question,  is  to  be  regarded  from  three  diflferent 
points  of  view. 

Ist,  As  consisting  of  a  permanent  military  force,  a  Stand- 
ing army,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war ;  and,  if  the 
nation  be  maritime  in  its  position,  a  naval  force,  somewhat 
proportioned  to  its  military  establishment. 

2d,  A  System  of  constantly  increasing  preparations  for 
war,  —  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  manufactories. 

3d,  A  heavy  indebtedness  for  wars  of  the  past,  with  un- 
ceasing  taxation  for  the  payment  of  accruing  interest  and 
the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  the  system. 

These  three  items  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  war  Sys- 
tem of  the  civilized  world  at  the  present  day.  Looking  at 
war  in  its  economical  bearings  only,  the  great  feature  that 
presents  itself  is  the  immense  and  constantly  increasing 
expenditures  it  requires. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  first  refer  to  the  statistics  of  Great 
Britain,  not  because  they  are  peciiliar,  but  that  they  are  füll 
and  reliablc.  Her  naval  and  military  expenditures  from  1815 
to  1865,  during  which  period  of  fifty  years  there  has  been 
no  protracted  war,  have  been  £1,084,380,507,  equal  to 
$5,000,000,000,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  wholc  present 
debt  of  the  United  States :  from  1855  to  1865  inclusive, 
£769,612,986,  of  which  £801,618,920  wcre  required  to  pay 
interest  on  the  national  debt;  £831,887,258  for  current 
expenses  of  army  and  navy ;  for  the  cost  of  coUection, 
£48,738,828  (or  about  six  per  cent  of  the  wholo  reve- 
nue)  ;  and  only  £105,472,985  for  all  the  expenses  of  civil 
governmeiit.  So  that,  in  paying  interest  upou  the  debt 
wholly  creatcd  in  war  and  in  mccting  present  expenses,  the 
war  System  swallowed  up  six  sevenths  of  the  entire  revenue. 
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The  "  Annuaire  Encyclop^dique  "  has  the  foUowing  state- 
meut  of  the  armies  of  Europe  for  1863 :  — 
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But  this  sum  of  $644,283,880  is  but  a  part  of  the  cost. 
If  we  take  the  loss  to  production  to  be  equal  to  $150  for 
each  soldier  (a  low  estimate),  we  shall  find  the  additional 
amouut  to  be  five  huiidred  and  seventy-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars  per  annum. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  muster-roU  of  the 
British  army  show  its  entire  strength  and  composition :  — 


Regulär  troops 218,971 

Loc^al  and  colonial 18,249 

Foreign  and  colonial  ....  218,048 

Indian  military  police     .    .    .  79,284 

Depot  e^tablishment«      .    .    .  28,141 

Militia 45,000 


Pensionen 14,768 

Yeomanry 16,080 

Irijth  con^tabulary 12,392 

Yolunteers 170,000 

Total  Dumber  of  men  .    .  820,928 


If  from  this  total  amoiint  we  deduet  about  270,000  for  the 
constabulary,  the  militia,  volunteers,  &c.,  we  have  550,000 
men,  as  the  non-productive  force  required  by  the  war 
establishment  of  Great  Britain. 

*  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United-State«  Trea«ury  for  1868 
ßhowed,  that  there  wa«  expended  for  the  army  $747,859,828,  and  for  the 
nary  $82,177,510;  total,  $829,582,838,  or  about  thirty-three  per  cent  more 
than  all  the  war  ezpenditures  of  Europe  for  that  year. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  national  debt  of  each 
of  the  nations  mentioned :  — 


Great  Britain  (1862) £                  800,000,000,  eqnal  to  $4,000,000,000 

France  (1865) Francs,     11,902,000,000,  „  „  2,380,000,000 

Austria  (1860) Florins,      2,860,000,000,  „  „  1,120,000,000 

Spain(1864) Reals,       14,681,000,000,  „  „  726,000,000 

Ra8sia(1861) Roubles,        418,000,000,  „  „  800,000,000 

Prussia  (1862) Tbalere,        301,000,000,  „  „  215,000,000 

Portugal  (1862) Milreis,         149,000,000,  „  „  168,000,000 

Turkey(1864) £                    81,000,000,  „  „  166,000,000 

Belgium Francs,         655,000,000,  „  „  131,000,000 

Denmark Rix-dollars,    96,000,000,  „  „  68,000,000 

$9,248,000,000 
If  the  debts  of  all  other  European  powers  may  be  estimated  at   .    .         762,000,000 

We  have  a  total  of $10,000,000,000 

To  this  we  add  the  debt  of  the  United  SUtes  (say) 2,750,000,000 

Grand  war  total $12,750,000,000 

The  following  table,  which  we  take  from  the  "  Financial 
Reformer"  (British),  is  more  impressive  than  any  Statements 
we  could  make  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  System 
in  England,  and  the  miall  proportion  required  for  the  civil 
departinent  of  the  government :  -^ 

From  1834tol861  inclusive  (nineteen  years)  the 

total  expenditure  was £1,125,689,474 

For  army £226,084,027 

Fornavy 177,654,537 

Operations       ....      16,164,290 

£419,902,854 

Interest  and  charges  on  the  debt  .     .    546,400,540 

Total  for  fighting  purposes  and  debt 966,303,394 

L,esL\iug  for  all  other  purposes £159,386,080 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  was  ex- 

pended  during  this  period  for  war, 

preparations  for  war,  and  debt,  a  con- 

sequence  of  war,  an  average,  every 

year,  of £50,858,073 

And  for  civil  government 8,388,741 

DifTerence £42,469,332  per  annum. 
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Another  important  poiiit  to  be  noticed  iu  relation  to  the 
war  expenditures  of  European  nations  is,  that  they  havo 
been  constantly  increasing,  and  at  a  fearful  rate. 

The  increase  of  taxation  in  England  between  1863  and 
1865  was  fifteen  millions  Sterling  per  annnm  over  the 
previous  decade. 

The  cost  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  combined, 
in  1835,  was  less  than  twelve  millions ;  in  1850,  it  was  fif- 
teen millions ;  in  1861,  it  had  increased  to  thirty  millions 
Sterling.  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  in  1861,  that  "  the  total 
expenditure  (imperial  ;and  local)  had  grown  nearly  twenty 
million  pounds  in  the  space  of  seven  years ;  and  that,  taking 
the  annual  savings  of  the  country  of  £50,000,000,  the 
whole  interest  of  eight  years'  accumulatiou  was  absorbed 
and  swallowed  up  in  this  expenditure." 

Mr.  Laing,  Ex-Finance-Minister  of  India,  in  a  late  lecture, 
Said  that  "  the  national  debt  of  France  had,  in  ten  years, 
increased  £150,000,000,  while  that  of  Austria  and  Italy 
had  increased  £68,000,000.  Spain  was  at  its  wits'  end  to 
make  both  ends  meet;  while  Turkey  was  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  every  banker  in  Europe,  ready  to  accept  any  thing 
from  any  body  who  was  ready  to  lend  them,  on  any  terms. 
.  .  .  During  the  last  ten  years,  there  had  been  an  extra 
expenditure  of  £300,000,000,  incurred  by  two  great  Euro- 
pean wars ;  £300,000,000  more  addcd  by  minor  wars  and 
an  armed  peace." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  the  foUowing  Statement, — "  that, 
between  the  years  1842  and  1853,  the  income  of  the  wealth 
of  this  country  (Great  Britain)  was  at  the  rate  of  twelve, 
and  that  her  expenditures  were  at  the  rate  of  8^,  per  cent ; 
while,  between  1853  and  1859,  the  national  wealth  grew  at 
the  rate  of  16J,  while  the  national  expenditure  was  at  tho 
rate  of  58,  per  cent." 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition,  not  only  of  England,  but  of 
all  the  European  powers  ;  and  the  United  States  of  America 
arc  now  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level.     All  have  au  im- 
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mense  indebtedness,  the  interest  upon  which  consumes  a 
large  part  of  thcir  curreiit  revenue.  Each  finds  its  aiinual 
budget  increasing  at  a  fcarfiü  rate ;  each  finds  itself  obliged, 
under  the  present  competition  in  armaments,  to  expeiid  an 
increasing  sum,  from  year  to  year,  for  warlike  preparations 
by  land  and  sea. 

These  facts  should  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind,  when  we 
look  at  the  economic  bearings  of  the  war  System  of  the 
present  day  ;  and  it  should,  moreover,  be  remembered,  that 
they  apply  generally  to  that  System  as  it  existed  prior  to 
the  civil  war  between  the  American. States.  But  that  con- 
flict  greatly  changed  the  war  system  of  the  world :  it  per- 
haps  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  it  revolvtiojiized 
naval  warfare.  In  November,  1861,  the  British  Government 
had,  in  process  of  buüding^  fifty-four  steamships  of  war, 
with  a  tonnage  95,855,  with  10,930-horse  power,  and  1,254 
guns.  On  the  8th  of  March  foUowing,  the  Confederate 
i-am  "  Merrimack"  appeared  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  its  formidable  prow,  sent  to  the  bottom  the 
"  Congress"  and  the  "  Cumberland,"  two  of  the  finest  vessels 
in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  demonstrated  that,  in 
the  future,  no  reliance  could  be  made  lipon  wooden  vessels 
in  naval  warfare.  This  great  fact  disposed  of  "  ivooden 
walls,^^  On  the  next  day,  the  "  Monitor,"  with  her  turret,  en- 
tered the  Roads,  engaged  the  "  Merrimack,"  and  she,  in  her 
turn,  feil  before  a  new  and  still  morc  powerful  enginery. 
Iron  sidcs  were  no  sufficient  protection  against  the  turret. 
This  was  the  sccond  important  fact ;  and,  togcther,  they 
turned  the  whole  current  of  preparation  for  naval  warfare 
in  a  new,  ay  and  much  more  costly,  direction. 

These  considerations  have  most  important  economic  bear- 
ings ;  but  their  political  significance  is  still  greater.  In  the 
first  place,  they  destroyed  the  vast  supremacy  which  Eng- 
land had  held  up  to  that  time.  Her  previous  preparations 
and  accumulations  of  war-ships  were  almost  annihilated  at  a 
blow ;  and  the  nations  were  thus  left  to  commence  together 
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a  new  race  of  competition.  In  the  second  place,  the  im- 
mense appropriations  hitherto  made  for  naval  purposes  must, 
if  the  competition  is  to  be  kept  up,  be  increased  tenfold ; 
and  since,  as  we  havc  just  shown,  all  the  principal  nations 
of  the  civilizcd  world  are  deeply  involved  in  debt,  it  becomes 
a  very  grave  and  embarrassing  question,  by  what  means, 
and  out  of  what  resources,  all  these  new  expenditures  are 
to  be  met.  Besides,  the  question  may  well  be  startecj, 
whether  invention  and  discovery  in  regard  to  military  and 
naval  engineering  and  architecture  have  arrived  at  their 
ne  plus^  so  that  thcre  is  no  danger  that  all  these  now  ex- 
traordinary  means  of  destruction  will  not  be  superseded  by 
others  as  much  in  advance  of  these  as  Enfield  rifles  are 
in  advance  of  the  old  flint  firclocks.  Such,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  is  the  condition  and  aspeet  of  tlie  war  System 
to-day.  To  the  political  economist,  as  well  as  the  practical 
statesman  and  financier,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  whether  the  time  has  not  come  when  new  and 
improved  ideas  of  international  intercourse  are  not  quite  as 
desirable  as  new  engines  of  human  destruction ;  whether 
the  important  events  to  which  we  have  referred,  do  not  sug- 
gest  a  different  policy  from  that  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
past. 

To  take  the  United  States  as  an  example  :  The  national 
debt,  when  Consolidated,  will  not  be  less  than  three  billions, 
the  intcrest  of  which  will  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions.  To  this  nmst  be  added  ihe  \dAi  pen%ion  list  which 
a  füur-years'  war  has  created.  To  this  still  is  to  be  added 
the  immense  amount  which  is  sure  to  be  awardcd  for  claims 
on  the  government  for  spoliations  and  damages  occasioned 
by  the  Operations  of  war.  And  if  we  are  to  entcr  into  com- 
petition, under  the  present  policy,  for  iron-clads,  monitors, 
land  fortifications,  and  standing  armies,  we  must  have  an 
enormous  addition  to  our  current  exj)enses.  Of  necessity 
there  must  be  a  very  heavy  and  constant  taxation  to  meet 
all  this,  and  that,  too,  with  no  prospcct  of  paying  off  the  debt. 
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The  war  debts  of  modern  times  are  not  paid  oflF,  and  never 
will  be,  until  the  policy  of  increasing  preparations  for  war 
is  discontinued.  Biit  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
in  this  regard,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  the  condition 
of  Christendom  ;  and  therefore,  if  a  change  is  to  be  brought 
about,  all  are  alike  interested,  and  mnst  unite  in  effecting  it. 

We  have  said,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  war 
may  be  a  political  necessity ;  but  is  it  a  moral  necessity  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  man  wliich  makes  the 
destrnetion  of  his  fellow-men  in  war  unavoidable  ?  Is  it 
not  as  feasible  and  as  consistent  with  his  natnre  to  dispense 
with  appeals  to  brüte  force  amongst  different  communities, 
as  between  diflFerent  individuals  in  those  communities  ? 
Would  not  the  same  principle,  the  same  common  sense, 
which  establishes  a  court  of  justice  for  the  settlement  of 
private  disputes,  establish  a  similar  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences? 

If  it  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  peace  ainongst 
individuals,  that  there  be  a  well-defined  code  of  laws,  which 
all  may  understand,  and  all  must  be  required  to  obey,  is  it 
not  equally  indispensable  amongst  different  communities  ? 

At  present,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no  established  code 
of  international  law,  or  any  common  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  Is  the  attainment  of  these 
admittedly  important  objects  practicable  ?  In  what  manner 
can  they  be  secured  ?  Evidently  in  the  same  way  in  which 
all  social  institutions  are  formed  ;  viz.,  by  the  voluntary, 
harmonious  action  of  those  who  are  directly  concerned. 
And  this  can  only  be  secured  by  conccrted  and  concentrated 
cfTort.  "  Concentration,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  is  the  highest 
Clement  of  civilization."  The  parties  must  come  volunta- 
rily  together ;  must  consult  upon  their  mutual  interest«  ;  in 
Short,  there  must  first  be  a  general  international  Convention, 
or  congress.  This  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  Is  it  feasi- 
ble ?  Can  the  human  mind  achieve  this  advanced  step  to  a 
higher  condition  ? 
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We  answer  these  questions,  without  hesitation,  in  the 
affirmative,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

Firste  Because  the  present  System  is  at  war  with  the 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the  highest  mterests 
of  mankind. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  any  System,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice,  wliich,  in  the  course  of  events  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
has  become,  not  only  absolutely  useless,  but  positively  per- 
nicious  and  absurd,  cannot  long  continue ;  that  the  advan- 
eilig  tide  of  intelligence  will  sweep  it  away  as  the  rubbish  of 
the  past. 

FOLLY   OP  RIVAL  ARMAMENTS. 

Each  nation,  as  we  have  seen,  has  its  standing  army,  its 
navy,  fortifications,  dockyards,  arsenals,  &c.,  &c. ;  and, 
consequently,  each  is  endangered  by  the  military  and  naval 
preparationö  of  every  other,  and  they  live  in  constant 
mutual  jealousy.  Hence,  if  it  is  known  or  suspected  that 
Ffaiice  is  making  an  addition  to  her  navy,  England  at  once 
makes  as  large  or  larger  one  to  hers.  And,  having  done 
this,  is  either  any  safer  than  before  ?  Are  not  both  0%  rela- 
tively  defenceless  as  ever  f  But  France  lays  down  still  other 
keels,  and  the  dockyards  of  England  are  again  in  motion, 
uiitil  the  fleets  of  both  are  yet  further  enlarged ;  but  has 
the  relative  condition  of  either,  as  to  security,  been  im- 
proved  ?  Has  not  each  increased  its  means  of  aggression  as 
well  as  defence? 

That  which  is  true  of  France  and  England  is  true  of  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom.  Russia  does  her  utmost  to 
create  a  vast  navy.  Austria,  Prussia,  Turkey,  Sweden,  do 
all  in  their  power  to  prepare  for  war^  however  great  the  bür- 
den and  sacrifice.  Amd  yet  does  this  general  System  of 
mutual  armaments  make  them  any  more  safe,  rcspectively, 
than  if  no  such  preparations  were  made  by  either  ?  If  this 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  is  not  the  arrant 
folly  of  the  System  fully  dcmonstrated  ? 

28 
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CHANGES  IN  WAB  ARMAMENTS. 

Secondly^  Because  the  changes  to  whichwe  liave  already 
referred,  that  are  continuallj  taking  place  in  the  ma^hinery 
of  war,  are  so  great  and  frequent  as  to  forbid  all  hope  that 
nations  can  ever  be  fully  prepared  for  war.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  this  point ;  for  its  importance  is  obvious  to  any 
one  who  looks  for  a  moment  at  the  subject.  What  terrible 
engines  of  destruetion,  what  unheard-of  forces,  are  yet  to  be 
brought  into  use  for  the  destruetion  of  mankind  ? 

The  mind  Stands  aghast  at  the  awful  possibilities  of  the 
futiire,  if  the  present  senseless  and  inhuman  competition 
in  war  preparations  is  to  be  continued.  The  moral  sense 
of  the  World  revolts  at  the  thought  of  such  stupendous  foUy 
and  crime. 

INFLUENCES  ADVERSE  TO   WAB. 

A  third  cousideration  which  Icads  us  to  expect  that  the 
present  war  systcm  will  be  supcrscded  by  a  gcneral  confed- 
eration  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  is,  that  all  the  influ- 
ences  of  the  age  are  against  its  barbarities. 

(a)  Commerce,  as  well  as  conmaon  sense,  makes  a  streng 
plea  in  favor  of  peace.  Extending  with  almost  inconceiva- 
ble  rapidity,  its  influence  is  every  day  advancing,  and  its 
intercsts  becomiiig  more  identified  with  the  harmony  of  na- 
tions. No  stronger  illustration  of  this  was  ever  affbrded 
than  that  prescuted  by  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  tho 
United  States.  Although  a  civil  war,  confined,  of  course, 
within  the  territories  of  our^government,  it  doranged,  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  the  commerce  of  the  world.  How  ti^e- 
mendous  its  effect  upon  European  industry !  How  rapidly 
did  it  transfer  the  wealth  of  Europe  to  India  and  other 
Eastern  nations !     How  severely  did  it  affect  the  commerce 
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of  the  United  States,  driving  nearly  half  of  it  from  the 
oeeau  in  the  short  period  of  three  years ! 

Bat  how  circumscribed  were  the  effects  of  that  conflict  to 
what  would  be  feit,  should  a  war  arise  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  !  In  such  an  event,  how  painful  and 
wide-spread  would  be  the  devastation  to  the  commerce  of 
the  two  most  commercial  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ! 
How  terrible  the  results  to  trade  and  industry  in  every  part 
of  the  earth  !  Yet  no  preparation  is  being  made  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity  ;  but  every  thing  is  done 
to  make  it  as  destructive  and  ruinous  as  possible,  should  it 
take  place.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
such  a  State  of  things  can  be  permanent ;  that  all  the  great 
social,  moral,  and  material  interests  of  mankind  can,  in  the 
prcsent  advanced  period  of  intelligence,  be  allowed  much 
longer  to  be  thus  imperilled. 

(6)  The  rapidly  increasing  intercourse  by  travel  between 
the  different  peoples  is  making  them  more  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  dissipating  much  of  that  ignorance  and  prej- 
udice  which,  in  times  past,  has  been  a  prolific  source  of 
jealousy  and  distrust. 

(e)  The  education  of  the  masscs,  their  gradual  progress 
in  knowledge,  and  their  growing  influence  in  public  aflTairs, 
is  another  very  hopeful  indication.  The  people  are  being 
enlightened,  and  are  becoming  too  "  wise  "  to  l)c  made  the 
dupes  of  a  system  of  which  they  are  the  greatcst  victiras.* 

((f)  The  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  treaty 

•  It  may  perhaps  be  expected,  that  we  should  mention  "  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel"  as  one  of  the  influences  adverse  to  war:  but  we  are 
indisposed  to  enter  upon  the  theological  question,  whether  Christian itj 
condemns  war  as  sinfül;  and,  consequently,  as  we  cannot  assumc  that  it 
does  so,  can  make  no  argumcnt  as  to  its  influence  in  prwenting  war. 
Christianitj,  certainly,  has  no  direct  tendency  to  abolish  any  sjstem  which 
it  does  not  positively  condemn,  still  less  anj  practice  which  it  openlj  sano- 
tions  and  approves.  We  have  our  indiTidual  opinion,  that  war  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  great  Founder  of  ChristiaD- 
itj,  but  shall  not  moot  the  question  here.  We  prefer  to  luok  ouly  at  the 
eoonomlcal,  political,  and  social  bearingt  of  the  subject. 
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•  made  at  Paris,  1856,  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war  of  the 
Criinca,  is  a  very  sigiiificant  fact,  as  connected  with  dis- 
ai'mament  and  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world.  By  that 
treaty,  the  parties  agreed  that  no  ships  of  war  should  enter 
the  Black  Sea,  but  that  its  waters  should  be  sacred  to  peace- 
ful  commerce.  This  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  princi- 
ple  into  European  diplomacy,  although  the  idea  had  before 
been  adopted  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  made,  in  1815,  betweeii 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  contained  a 
Provision,  that  the  great  lakes,  lying  between  the  territories 
of  the  contracting  parties,  should  be  neutralized,  and  neither 
party  build  fortifications  or  maintain  a  naval  force  upon 
them.  This  treaty  has  been  observed  down  to  the  preseut 
time,  upwards  of  fifby  years,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both 
parties. 

The  argument  suggested  by  these  two  facts  is,  that,  if  the 
neutralization  of  the  American  lakes  and  the  Black  Sea  is 
found  so  feasible  and  beneficial,  the  same  principle  might, 
with  still  greater  advantage,  be  extended  to  all  the  seaa 
and  oceans  on  the  globe. 

A   CONGRESS   OF  NATIONS   PROBABLE. 

But  our  fourih  reason  for  expecting  that  the  great  object 
of  disarmament  will  be  accomplished,  arises  from  the  con- 
sideration  that  public  sentiment  has  been  evidently  turiied 
in  that  direction  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  much  has 
actually  been  done  towards  bringing  the  subject  directly 
before  the  different  nations. 

(a)  Associations  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  whose 
object  has  been  to  bring  about  permanent  and  universal 
peace  ;  and  one  of  the  prominent  measures  insisted  upon 
as  necessary  to  this  end,  has  been  a  congress  of  nations. 
To  bring  this  idca  distuictly  before  the  public  mind,  an 
international  Peace  Congress  was  held  in  London,  in  1843 ; 
in  Brüssels,  in  1848 ;  in  Paris,  in  1849 ;  in  Frankfort,  in 
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1850 ;  in  London,  in  1851 ;  besides  several  other  general 
convocations  in  regard  to  the  same  subject.  At  all  these, 
the  prominent  idea  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  general 
congress,  organized  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  states 
of  Christendom. 

The  result  of  these  movements  has  been  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  public  mind  in  relatioii  to  this  subject. 

(fi)  In  addition  to  these  voluntary  and  merely  Philan- 
thropie eflforts,  the  question  was  distinctly  presented  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobden,  who 
took  great  interest  in  the  movement,  and  had  perfect  faith 
in  its  ultimate  success. 

So  far  back  as  June,  1851,  this  distinguished  member  of 
Parliamont  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  direct  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into  communication 
with  the  government  of  France,  and  to  endeavor  in  future 
to  prevent  that  rivalry  of  warlike  preparations  in  time  of 
peace  which  has  hitherto  been  the  avowed  policy  of  the  two 
natious ;  and  to  promote,  if  possible,  a  mutual  reduction 
of  armaments." 

Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his  high  approval  of  the 
motion,  and  said,  "I  am  glad  the  honorable  member  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the  world  (the  Great 
Exhibition),  to  dcclare  in  his  place  in  Parliament  those 
principles  of  universal  peace  which  do  honor  to  him  and 
the  country  in  which  they  arc  proclaimed."  Yet  his  lord- 
ship  objected  to  being  "  bound  into  negotiations ; "  and,  of 
course,  nothing  was  ever  done. 

(c?)  A  still  more  encouraging  fact  is  found  in  the  action 
of  the  French  cmperor  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  the  most  military  nation  in  Euro[>e,  he  pro- 
posed  a  congress  to  devise,  amongst  other  mcasures,  the 
means  of  reducing  those  enormous  Standing  armaments 
which  are  the  curse  and  pcril  of  the  world. 

This  proposal  England  alone,  of  all  the  governments  of 
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Europe,  declined.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  his  reply 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Prench  Emperor,  said:  "A  loyal 
understanding  between  the  sovereigns  has  alwajs  appeared 
to  ine  desirable.  I  should  be  happj  if  the  proposition  issued 
by  your  majestj  should  lead  to  it."  The  King  of  Prussia 
replied,  "  In  such  a  work  I  will  join  with  all  mj  heart, 
and  in  perfect  liberty  only  to  consult  my  own  solicitude  for 
the  general  interest  of  Europe."  The  King  of  Italy  said : 
"  I  adhere  with  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  your  imperial 
majesty.  My  coneurrence  and  that  of  my  people  are  as- 
sured  to  the  realization  of  this  project,  which  will  mark  a 
great  progress  in  the  history  of  mankind." 

The  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  King  of  Hanover, 
the  Pope,  the  Germanic  Confederation,  the  KiYigs  of  Sax- 
ony,  Wurtemburg,  and  Greece,  all  replied  to  those  pacific 
proposals  of  the  Prench  Emperor  in  terms  of  high  and 
cordial  approbation. 

(^d)  The  public  press  in  Europe  has  also  spoken  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  disarmament. 

Tlie  subject  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Paris  Journal, 
"  La  France :  "  —  "  New  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,  that 
by  an  understanding  with  the  great  powers,  a  disarmiug 
in  the  proportion  of  one-half  was  effected.  Immediately, 
1,907,924  men  of  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  consti- 
tuting  the  flower  of  the  population  of  that  age,  are  restored 
to  the  labors  of  peace,  and  at  once  a  saving  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  million  dollars  is  effected  in  the  totality  of  the 
annual  European  budgets ;  with  that  sum  Europe  might 
add,  each  year,  to  the  railways  at  present  existing,  six 
tliousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  She  might  estal> 
lish  in  every  commune,  and  even  in  each  section  of  the 
communes,  a  primary  school.  These  great  improvements 
once  realized,  she  might,  if  she  dccided  in  maintaining  the 
same  sum  in  her  budget,  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  the  pub- 
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lic  debt.  Tlie  annual  interest  upon  the  debts  of  the  different 
European  states  being  about  four  hiindred  and  sixty-five 
inillions  of  doUars,  thej  might  be  paid  off  in  about  thirty- 
six  years.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  countries  interested 
preferred  applying  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions 
thus  saved,  to  the  reduction  of  those  taxes  which  weigh 
raost  hcavily  on  the  production  or  consumption  of  articles 
of  necessity,  what  an  alleviation  to  the  people,  and  what  a 
Stimulus  it  would  give  to  business!  The  labor  of  these 
1,907,924  men,  at  only  two  francs  (about  forty  Cents  ünited- 
States  currency)  per  day,  would  amount  to  about  $1,500,- 
000,000  per  annum." 

The  "Journal  des  Debats,"  of  Dec.  14,  1864,  says:  — 
"  The  immense  majority  of  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of 
Europe  have  pronounced  a  preference  for  peace  rather  than 
war,  for  econoray  rather  than  enormous  budgets,  for  pro- 
duetive  rather  than  unproductive  outlays ;  and  yet  the 
attitude  of  nations  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  war  is 
possible  and  imminent,  for  on  every  side  the  System  of 
great  armaments  devouring  so  much  capital  is  persisted 
in."  —  "  La  Presse  "  says :  "  Disarming  is  the  order  of  the 
day  in  Italy,  is  in  course  of  realization  in  Austria,  and, 
being  proposed  by  the  Palmerston  ministry,  has  formed  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  English  Journals.  Spain  is 
thinking  of  reducing  the  number  of  men  in  her  army  and 
navy,  thanks  to  the  still-increasing  probability  of  a  Euro- 
pean congress,  the  present  neccssities  for  which  begin  to 
popularize  the  Utopian  character  of  the  scheme.  .  .  .  We 
are  pleased  with  the  transformation :  it  is  the  outset  of  a 
prosficrous  career ;  it  is  the  triumph  of  a  tnily  great  policy. 
It  is  not  the  congress  itself,  but,  as  a  Spanish  Journal  said 
a  few  days  since,  it  is  the  preface  to  the  congress.^* 

In  view  of  the  encouraging  facts  we  have  presented, 
does  it  not  scem  highly  probable  that  a  general  congress  of 
nations  will  not  be  delayed  much  longer  ?  The  neccBsity 
for  such  an  Institution,  in  an  economical  and  commercial 
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point  of  view,  is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent  and 
pressing.  The  matter  rests  entirely  with  the  three  princi- 
pal  iiations  of  the  world, — Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  have  the  power  to  do  as 
they  will.  Acting  in  concertj  their  influence  is  irresistible, 
and  they  can  achieve  any  object  that  commends  itself  to  the 
common  scnse  of  mankind.  There  is  no  adverse  interest 
in  the  case,  and  it  is  only  requisite  that  some  one  of  the 
great  powers  should  take  the  initiative.  True,  the  French 
Emperor's  proposal  failed ;  but  Üie  condition  of  the  world 
has  greatly  changed  since  it  was  made.  The  American 
Union  has  been  restored,  republicanism  has  been  vindicated, 
the  barl)arism  of.  slavery  abolished,  and  the  civilization  of 
the  world  has  received  a  powe^ful  impetus. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON   THE   ECONOMY   OF  PUBLIC   EDÜCATION. 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  sympathize  in  the  least  witli 
the  objectioii  which  is  made  in  England,  even  by  those  dis- 
tiiiguislied  for  liberal  sentiments,  that  compiilsory  educatiou 
is  a  breach  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Our  incapacity  für 
understanding  or  evcn  rcspecting  that  scntiment  arises  from 
the  fact  that  such  education  was  early  made  one  of  the 
foundations  of  our  social  and  political  Organization,  and  we 
have  grown  up  to  regard  it  as  an  acccpted  principle  of  good 
goverument.  Our  intolcrance  of  the  English  theory,  how- 
ever,  is  not  lielpcd  by  the  consideration  that  their  own  State 
makes  tlie  support  of  a  particular  religion  compulsory  ou 
all  inhabitants. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  legal  provision 
for  the  Instruction  of  youth  is  an  Invasion  of  that  field 
which  is  recognized,  in  all  governments  moderately  free,  as 
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belonging  to  personal  rights;  but  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  period  to  which 
compulsion  is  applied  in  this  matter  is  that  which  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  by  any  rational  philosophy,  be  contcmplated 
as  capable  of  liberty.  It  is  the  period  of  youth  to  which 
restraint  always  attaches.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  such 
compulsory  instruction  is  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  parents ; 
for  their  rights  are  not  perfect  and  primary,  but  depending 
on  the  gift  of  the  stato,  which  can  resume  the  functions  of 
control  in  any  degree  for  the  public  good. 

The  economic  results  of  public  education  are  manifestly 
in  two  directions. 

Ist,  It  is  intended  to  effect  the  prevention  of  pauperism 
and  crime.  To  use  a  populär  American  phrase,  "It's 
cheaper  to  build  schoolhouses  than  jails."  In  looking  at 
tliis  matter,  we  need  to  take  a  view  bctween  that  of  the 
Optimist  who  expects  the  extinguishment  of  sin  and  vice  by 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  that  of  certain  grossly 
material  philosophers  who  compose  Statistical  tables  to  prove 
that  general  enlightenment  rather  encourages  crime.  The 
first  notion  is  refuted  all  too  quickly  by  sad  experience.  We 
may  fairly  decline  to  consider  the  latter  tili  it  receives  the 
sanction  of  one  practical  statesman.  Such  is  the  tlieory  of 
our  goveniment  on  public  education.  We  will  not  argue 
this.  We  will  say  that  it  is  an  Americanism  to  rely  on 
general  instruction  to  check  the  grosser  inclinations  of 
Society,  refine  its  manners,  foster  its  self-respect,  and  multi- 
ply  its  restraints. 

2d,  Public  education  is  intended  to  bring  about,  posi- 
tively,  a  higher  economical  condition. 

It  is  mind  that  gives  man  power  over  the  brüte  creation  ; 
and  it  is  by  enlarging  and  instructing  the  mental  power  that 
the  greatest  possible  factor  is  introduced  into  bis  effort. 

We  do  not  speak  now  of  the  education  of  the  laborer  in 
art  or  science  for  their  own  safce,  but  solely  for  bis  advance- 
ment  as  an  individual  being ;  nor  do  we  refer  now  to  the 
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indirect  influence  on  social  order  and  national  power,  en- 
larging  the  desires,  stimulating  the  activities,  and  promoting 
the  frugality  of  a  people.  We  allude  only  to  the  education 
of  all  who  labor,  whether  as  masters  or  apprentices,  inventors 
or  drudges,  governors  or  soldiers,  in  order  that  they  may 
more  intelligently  and  eflBciently  discharge  their  parts  in 
production. 

It  pays  to  do  so.  A  few  ycars  of  boyhood  spent  in  prac- 
tical  studies  has  taken  many  a  man  out  of  the  class  of  day 
laborers,  and  placed  him  among  those  who  superintend 
the  work  of  hundreds,  or  by  scientific  discovery  multiply 
the  power  of  industry  manifold.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  these 
marked  cases  that  a  fortuuate  resnlt  has  appeared.  It  iä 
perfectly  practicable  in  any  coimtry  to  raise  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  one  distinct  grade  in  industrial  character ;  to 
make  every  band  and  every  eye  more  strong  and  accurate, 
while  giving  to  each  the  repeating  power  of  mind. 

The  two  modern  conununities  which  earliest  connected 
a  general  education  with  the  agencies  of  government  were 
Scotlaiid  and  New  England.  In  each,  the  advance  of  local 
industry,  and  consequcutly  of  wealtli  and  social  power,  has 
exliibited  most  strikingly  the  economical  advantages  of  such 
a  System.  But  it  was  w  hen  the  inhäbitants  of  these  regions 
went  abroad  to  engage  in  the  industry  of  foreign  comitries 
that  the  triumph  of  public  education  became  complete  and 
conspicuous.  For  more  tban  a  Century,  their  intelligent  labor 
has  reaped  the  riebest  harvests  of  the  world.  Not  to  speak 
of  social  and  civil  honors,  the  Yankee  and  the  Scot  has 
every where  risen,  by  virtue  of  early  and  thorough  traiiiing, 
general  information,  and  ready  resource,  to  the  mastership 
of  all  enterprises,  all  sciences,  all  aii:s.  He  never  remains 
on  the  lowest  plane  of  labor ;  for  he  always  finds  enough  who 
are  conderaned  to  it  by  ignorance  and  that  want  of  self- 
respect  and  social  confidcnce  which  results  from  ignorance. 
He  becomes  ''  boss,"  ovcrscer,  master,  employer,  contm<;tor, 
projector,  from  the  force  of  that  character  which  was  im- 
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pressed  by  early  education,  and  those  accomplishments 
which  it  bestows  ;  nor  oiily  this.  Although  we  may  remem- 
ber  tliat  for  the  greatest  inventions  we  are  iiidebted  to  iiiborn 
geuius  or  fortunate  accident,  we  caniiot  but  adinit  that  ge- 
nius  is  more  likely  to  be  born  in  men  of  such  a  stock,  and 
that  accidents  are  more  likely  to  be  fortunate  uiider  this 
mental  trainiiig  and  industrial  activity ;  and  accordingly  we 
find,  that  beneficent  discoveries,  whether  in  coraprehensive 
laws  or  little  useful  "  knacks»,"  have  repaid  a  million-fold  all 
that  education  ever  cost  Scotland  or  New  England,  let  alone 
morality,  honors  in  scholarship,  happy  homes,  and  civil 
peace.  In  piain  speech  and  literal  truth,  no  miner,  who  at 
the  first  blow  broke  into  one  of  nature's  sub-treasuries  and 
found  gold  roUing  out  upon  his  feet,  ever  by  miracle  of 
fortune  hit  upon  a  richer  reward  than  every  people  may 
ßecure,  beyond  the  slightest  peradventure,  by  the  public, 
thorough  education  of  its  labor. 

It  is  not  alone  demanded  in  the  interest  of  a  greater 
production,  but  also  to  secure  a  more  just  and  uniform  dis- 
tribution  of  wealth.  Tlie  more  highly  educated,  industrially, 
the  workman  is,  the  firmer  and  apter  resistance  will  he 
offer  to  the  aggressions  of  capital  or  competing  labor ;  the 
higher  will  become  his  necessary  wages,  the  more  reasonable 
his  remuneration.  It  is  the  poor  man's  share  of  wealth 
which,  after  all  (while  we  respect  the  rights  of  capital 
for  its  own  sake  no  more  than  for  the  welfare  of  labor), 
is  the  object  of  humane  science  and  legislation.  To  rob 
the  rieh,  or  to  make  them  objects  of  invidious  enactments,  is 
not  to  help  the  poor ;  it  is  only  to  make  their  misery  com- 
plete  and  hopeless :  but,  while  wealth  is  sacred  and  luxury 
is  unrebuked,  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  humbler  classes 
by  all  moral  and  educational  influences,  —  this  is  to  bring 
comfort  and  leisure  to  every  cottage,  fnigality  and  temper- 
ance  to  every  home,  to  attain  the  perfection  of  the  industrial 
State,  almost  to  realize  the  dreams  of  Locke  and  Sidney. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IV.     REPRODUCTIVE  CONSÜMPTION — ITS  CHABACTER  AND 
ORIGIN. 

Reproductive  consumption  is  the  use  of  wealth  as  capital. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  applied  to  tho 
ofEce  of  creatiiig  new  wealth.  That  portion  is  called  "  capi- 
tal :  "  that  applieation  is  reproductive  consumption. 

It  has  been  shown  that  mankind  are  continually  wearing 
out  their  wealth ;  indeed,  that  it  wears  out  by  natural 
causes,  independently  of  use  ;  and  that  therefore,  if  men 
would  not  become  destitute,  they  must  make  constant,  un- 
ceasing  efforts  after  fresh  production. 

But  it  is  a  principle  of  our  nature  to  do  what  we  have  to 
do  with  as  little  labor  as  possible;  that  is,  with  as  much 
help  as  possible.  Now;  it  is  found  true,  that,  by  employing 
present  wealth,  production  is  easier  and  larger,  even  after 
the  amount  so  used  has  been  replaced.  For  this  reason, 
men  take  freely  of  what  they  have,  and  destroy  it  to-day 
that  they  may  gct  a  grcater  good  to-morrow.  This  is  the 
only  reason  wliy  capital  is  used.  The  first  capital  wa^ 
created  without  capital.  Why  should  not  all  succeeding 
creations  be  brought  about  likewise  ?  Because  it  is  found 
to  save  human  labor  and  multiply  human  enjoymcnts  to 
devote  the  present  to  the  future. 

But  this  applieation  of  capital  presupposes  the  constaiicy 
of  nature.  Men  would  not  put  grain  into  the  ground  unless 
they  had  the  assurance  of  a  return.  Every  act  of  this  kind 
requires  faith,  —  is  an  act  of  faith. 

But  even  yet  we  have  not  securcd  reproductive  consuiniv 
tion.  Every  article  of  value,  either  in  itself,  or  in  that  it 
will  exchange  for  otlier  things,  is  fitted  to  gratify  some 
craving  of  the  human  appetites,  tastes,  or  passions ;  aud,  if 
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nothiiig  witlistands  these,  they  will  certainly  prcvail.  Here 
is  an  object  of  value.  A  positive  force  operates  oii  tlie  pos- 
sessor  to  consiime  it  at  once ;  and  he  will  do  so  as  surely  as 
a  hungry  Hon  will  tear  bis  prey,  unless  something  more  than 
brutal  instinct  of  immediate  self-gratification  is  found  in  tbe 
man.  What  is  that  which  can  stand  up  against  tbe  craWng 
of  immediat«  wants,  and  keep  tbem  away  from  wealtb,  that 
it  may  be  devoted  to  other  uses  ?  It  is  not  necessarily  a 
high  moral  quality.  It  may  be  purely  selfisli.  It  may  look 
on  to  tbe  gratification  of  personal  desires  only.  It  may 
entertain  no  benevolent  designs,  nor  be  capable  of  any  sacri- 
fice  for  others.  All  its  denial  may  be  in  its  own  interest. 
Yet  we  say  that  it  is  wise  and  brave  and  commendable.  It 
is  tbe  principle  of  frugality.  Only  as  this  is  found  can  tbe 
reproduction  of  wealth  be  secured.  Here,  then,  we  have 
tbe  conditions  complete.     The  process  is  as  foUows :  — 

Ist,  The  certainty  that  present  wealth  will  fail  in  time, 

2d,  The  willingness  to  antieipate  such  destitution  by 
labor. 

3d,  The  fact  that  capital  can  greatly  assist  labor  in  this 
matter. 

4th,  Such  a  constancy  in  nature  as  secures  tbe  return  of 
capital. 

5th,  Such  a  capacity  of  self-denial  as  will  resist  tbe 
impulse  of  immediate  gratification,  and  devote  wealth  to 
reproduction. 

But  we  find  we  have  omitted  one  condition.  Here  is 
wealth.  If  notbing  intervenes,  it  will  certainly  be  devoted 
to  luxurious  consumption,  because  the  desires  of  man  in 
that  direction  are  a  positive  and  constantly  operating  force. 
Frugality  comes  in  with  wise  forccast  and  streng  restraint, 
and  wrests  a  share  from  tbe  grasp  of  the  appetites.  Seem- 
ingly  all  that  is  nccessary  has  been  attained.  But  it  is  yet 
to  be  decided  wbether  this  share  shall  go  into  the  province  of 
mistaken,  or  into  that  of  reproductive  consumption.  There 
is  a  very  considerable  chance  yet  before  it.     We  have  not, 
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howevcr,  regarded  this  as  of  great  practical  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  intelligonce  of 
mankind  is,  on  the  whole,  suflScient  to  direct  its  own  indus- 
try  ;  and  that  this  intelligence  resides  not  in  the  major  will 
of  the  mass,  but  in  each  individual,  or  voluntary  association. 
It  has  often  been  proposed  to  take  wealth  away  from  luxii- 
rious  consumption,  by  force  of  law,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  ;  but  legislators  and  philosophers  have  usually  agreed 
to  leave  it  to  the  intelligence  and  self-interests  of  capitalists 
and  laborers  how  the  wealth  so  saved  from  luxury  shall  be 
applied.  To  be  sure,  we  have  found  in  certain  specific 
matters,  and  under  the  confusion  of  political  forms,  that 
laws  have  been  euacted  to  instruct  indiistry  as  to  its  own 
wants  and  behoofs  ;  but  such  can  never  be  reasonably  de- 
fended  on  general  grounds,  and  have  to  hide  themselves 
under  pleas  of  State  policy,  or  find  "  protection  "  under  the 
banners  of  party.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss,  as  a 
principle,  the  superiority  of  government  over  individual  and 
associated  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  direction  of  labor. 

We  have  now  showu  how  it  is  that  wealth  becomes  capi- 
tal ;  for  what  reasons  and  by  wliat  forces  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  province  of  enjoyment  or  of  waste,  and  devoted  to  the 
office  of  reproduetion. 

I.  What  amount  of  reproductive  consumption  is  neces- 
sary ? 

Wliat  should  be  the  proportion  of  capital  to  the  entire 
mass  of  wealth,  to  sccure  the  industrial  well-being  of  any 
pcopio  ?  This  qnestiou  will  be  best  answered  by  an  exami- 
nation  of  the  several  offices  whicli  capital  is  to  perform. 

Ist,  Capital  must  support  labor. 

To  all  industry  there  is  an  entrance  fee.  Not  only  must 
the  child  be  supported  through  ycars  of  helplessness  until  he 
becomes  an  able-bodied  laborer ;  but  even  then  every  day's 
work  requires  a  prcvious  siipply  of  food,  clotliing,  and  shel- 
tcr.  Tlicse  form,  at  tlie  least,  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
capital,  though  varying  greatly  with  climates  and  habits. 
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A  country  which  turns  its  crops  three  or  four  timcs  a  year 
will  not  need  so  large  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  maiute- 
nance  of  its  labor  as  oiie  tbat  has  a  short  scason,  and  is  lockcd 
up  in  frost  and  ice  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  same  diversity 
exists  in  respect  to  shelter  and  clothing.  All  degrees  of  dif- 
ference  will  be  found  among  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  duty  of  capital.  It  must  support 
labor.  Out  of  its  products  enough  must  be  regularly  laid 
by  to  subsist  the  laborers  and  those  dependent  on  them  tili 
the  next  yield.  The  necessity  is  so  piain  and  absolute  as  to 
be  generally  recognized.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  peoples  or 
persons  who  havo  not  forethought  enough  to  prepare  for 
their  bodily  maintenanee  from  year  to  year  ;  while,  yet,  there 
are  found  individuals  in  every  Community,  and  even  large 
comraunities  are  found  in  the  world,  which  make  so  scanty 
Provision,  that,  at  the  least  accident  or  delay  of  the  Coming 
crop,  they  are  caught  in  great  physical  distress,  and  are  ofteu 
reduced  to  suffering  and  beggary.  What  a  light  Alkman 
throws  on  early  economy  when  he  calls  spring  "  the  seasou 
of  Short  fare '' ! 

2d,  Capital  must  provide  for  the  increase  of  population. 
This  is  not  bßcause  capital  wants  population  to  increase, 
but  because  population  decides  so.  It  is  elsewhcre  shown 
what  canses  operate  in  limitation.  But,  so  far  as  this  in- 
crease takes  place,  capital  evidently  must  furnish  supjiort 
either  in  pauperism  or  in  labor.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  latter  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  under  any  condition,  for 
capital.  And  this  may  be  continued  until  the  limits  of  cap- 
ital are  fiUed.  If  subsistence  cau  be  had,  propagation  will 
naturally  go  forward.  This,  of  course,  increasing  the  indus- 
trial  power,  tends,  in  a  healthy  State,  to  augment  capital ; 
and  so,  by  mutual  interaction,  an  advancing  condition  of 
Society  is  secured.  It  is  only  by  false  and  vicious  laws  that 
misery  and  crime  are  multiplied  in  this  way,  rather  thau 
power  and  happiness. 

3d,  Capital  must  supply  its  own  waste. 
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Nothing  eise  will.  Labor  only  wears  out  capital.  Wliat- 
ever  is  wanted  to  reiiew  and  keep  up  the  present  stock  of 
macliineiy  and  material,  must  be  got  out  of  wealth. 

4th,  Capital  must  keep  up  with  economic  improvements. 
Iiidividuals  and  communities  are  affected  in  this  respect  just 
as  they  are  by  the  introduction  of  new  implements  of  war. 
All  wcre  on  a  levcl  before ;  but,  if  new  and  deadlier  arts  are 
introduced  into  one,  all  others  are  at  once  forced  to  adopt 
them,  or  be  at  a  disadvantage.  So  while  a  people  might  be 
getting  along  very  well,  and  feel  no  need  of  any  discovery 
to  shorten  or  Supplement  its  labor,  yet,  if  such  a  discovery  is 
made,  it  must  use  it,  or  be  thrown  out  in  the  competitioiis 
of  commerce.  The  Operations  of  th\^  cause  may  sometimes 
soon  reduce  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  a  specific 
purpose  ;  but,  generally,  its  eflFcct  is,  while  multiplying  pro- 
digiously  the  results  of  labor,  to  iucrease  the  actual  amouut 
of  tools  and  materials  which  labor  employs.  Irresixictive  of 
tliis,  a  great  deal  is  also  wasted  by  falling  out  of  fasliion  and 
use,  üi  the  change  of  business,  or  of  locatiou, 

5th,  Capital  must  support  government. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  show  the  economical  merits  of 
government,  or  to  dwell  on  its  necessity.  It  does  and  will 
exist,  and  capital  will  be  chargcd  with  its  maintenance.  At 
the  last  resort,  and  after  all  the  complaints  capital  may 
make  of  the  bürden,  it  would  nevcr  consent  to  be  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  the  public  force.  Capital  cau  only  live 
under  law,  and  for  law  it  must  pay,  —  no  matter  what  the 
price. 

II.  What  amount  of  reproductive  consumption  is  desira- 
blc? 

We  have  l)een  able  to  develop  with  precision  those  abso- 
lute nccessities  which  take  wealth  off  to  capital.  Wealth 
must  sui)port  population,  provide  for  its  incrcase,  furnish 
labor  with  tools  and  material,  and  meet  the  demaiids  of 
government.  In  this  it  has  no  liberty.  It  must  do  so,  or 
cease  to  be.     But  when  these  first  gross  demands  have  beeu 
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met,  shall  wealth  go  furthcr  in  the  direction  of  reproduo- 
tion.  Shall  the  energies  of  the  people  still  be  beut  ou 
acquisitiou  ?  shall  greater  wealth  be  set  always  in  front,  as 
the  goal  of  universal  effort  ?  Shall  the  prodiicts  of  the  past 
be  scnipulously  employed  as  the  seed  of  still  more  abound- 
ing  harvests?  or  shall  the  energies  relax,  when  nature  is 
satisfied  in  her  simplest  wants?  Shall  Icisure  or  culture 
or  pleasure  now  become  the  objccts  of  life  ?  Shall  the 
fi'uit  of  to-day  be  enjoyed  in  itself,  and  the  passing  hour  be 
spent  in  its  own  duties  and  amusements  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  vital  questions,  and 
that  as  they  are  answered  will  the  economieal  character  of 
each  people  be  taken  on.  Bat  we  here  enter  rather  the  field 
of  the  statesman,  the  moralist,  and  the  philosopher,  than  of 
the  econoinist.  The  scicnce  of  wealth,  of  course,  cannot 
reasonably  object  to  the  pursiiit  and  aequisition  of  wealth 
in  any  degree ;  yet  it  may  also  recognize  that,  as  man  has 
other  than  economieal  relations,  so  he  may  have  other  obli- 
ligations,  and  may  rightfully  yield  to  them.  These,  whilo 
it  does  not  discuss,  it  respects.  It  is  for  the  philosopher, 
the  moralist,  the  statesman,  to  decide,  if  they  can,  how  far 
the  public  or  individual  welfare,  looking  at  all  interests  and 
duties,  will  be  subscrvcd  by  the  increasing  production  of 
wealth,  by  hcaping  stone  on  stone,  gathercd  from  the  bounty 
of  nature  ;  by  pnshing  up  the  fabric  of  industry  to  its  might- 
iest  projK)rtions ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  by  rcsting  satisfied 
with  a  moderatc  and  primitive  comiKjtence,  and  working  for 
quite  other  objects  than  wealth. 

So  that  we  have  no  great  occasion  here  to  discuss  these 
questions,  while  yet  two  or  three  obscrvations  may  set  them 
in  their  proper  relation  to  our  scicnce. 

(1)  In  a  normal  and  healthful  condition  of  socicty,  there 
will  be  as  little  reason  to  ask  such  questions,  for  practical 
purjx)se8,  as  to  inquirc  how  much  centrifugal  or  centripetal 
force  the  universe  needs.  All  that  is  determined  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  things.     The  desire  to  gain  and  the  desire  to 

29 
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spend  are  both  manifestly  in  the  original  appointment  of 
our  minds ;  constant,  abiding  Forces  ;  and  no  more  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  destroying  or  weakening  either,  thau 
from  looseuiiig  or  tightening  the  bands  of  the  universe.  It 
is  just  right  as  it  is.  The  two  forces,  by  their  antagonism, 
bring  out  the  best  order. 

But  human  institutions  and  human  actions  can  afiect 
these  forces  in  wealth.  The  course  of  things  may  be  such 
that  the  possession  of  property  shall  be  made  undesirable  by 
violence  ;  or  the  Springs  of  industry  fail,  in  the  loss  of  am- 
bition  and  hope ;  or  bodily  and  mental  vigor  be  sappcd  by 
vice  or  sclf-indulgence.  On  the  other  band,  the  tendeucies 
of  personal  character  and  social  condition  may  bring  out 
the  desires  of  gain  in  such  a  degree  as  no  moralist,  no  lover 
of  his  kind,  can  approve  ;  all  arts,  all  interests,  all  duties, 
may  be  forgotten  in  the  universal  haste  to  be  rieh ;  avaricc 
may  grow  into  a  passion,  may  spring  into  crimes ;  all  that 
is  good  or  holy,  all  benevolcnt  ministries,  all  noble  aspira- 
tions,  may  be  drowned  in  the  fast-rising  waters  of  greed. 

These  are  tlic  limits,  on  the  one  band  and  the  other,  of 
our  ecoiioniical  condition.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
subject  has  all  the  interest  that  belongs  to  human  welfare. 
But,  we  repcat,  this  is  the  province  of  other  sciences  than 
that  of  wealth.  Let  the  statesman,  the  moralist,  the  reli- 
gious  teaclier,  instruct  and  pcrsuade  men  to  the  true  wis- 
doni  of  life.  Political  economy  can  only  regard  them  as  the 
producers  of  wealth. 

(2)  We  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  however,  that  the 
degree  of  rei)roductive  consumption  which  is  desirable  will 
be  deterniined  somcwhat  by  the  geographical  position  and 
political  relations  of  a  })eo})le.  A  nation  that  has,  or  aspires 
to  liave,  international  power  and  influence,  has  need  of 
greater  rcsources  than  one  which  is  content  with  the  simple 
l)ursuits  of  internal  comfort  and  tranquillity.  Thei-e  is  a 
marked  difTerence  in  the  degrees  of  wealth  necessary,  as  a 
l)eople  thrusts  itsclf  into  the  arena  where  commercial  advan- 
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tages,  colonial  acquisition,  territorial  conquests,  military 
glory,  and  contiuental  supremacy,  are  conteiided  for ;  or  re- 
tires  to  the  development  of  its  owii  soil,  aiid  tlie  care  of  its 
domestic  happiness. 

But,  still  further,  we  find  that  one  Controlling  rcason  for 
production,  even  in  the  least  ambitious  nations,  has  been  the 
general  and  distant  apprehension  that  it  may  at  some  time 
be  called  on  to  dcfend  itself.  The  world  over,  statesmen,  in 
all  ages,  have  feit  the  necessity  of  securmg  economical  power 
as  the  means  of  national  security.  Here,  again,  we  see 
that  as  a  country  is  isolated  or  open  to  attack,  is  naturally 
fortified  or  easy  to  be  overrun,  so  the  reasons  for  obtaining 
a  large  production  will  be  less  or  more  urgent.  Many  such 
considerations  will  influence  the  founder  or  governor  of  a 
State,  in  determining  whether  the  reproductive  agencies 
shall  be  pressed  to  their  extreme,  and  the  influence  of  law 
be  thrown  on  the  side  of  acquisition  and  accumulation,  or 
all  shall  be  left  to  individual  taste  or  caprice. 

(3)  It  is  uncjuestionably  true,  that,  all  other  things  equal, 
the  desires  to  spend  or  to  gain  will  be  differently  developed  in 
different  peoplo,  according  to  the  individual  genius.  Peace 
and  liberty  will  not  inspire  some  races  with  a  high  economical 
ambition ;  nor  can  the  utmost  violence  of  persecution,  dis- 
order,  and  corruption  wholly  suppress  the  mighty  instincts 
of  acquisition  in  others.  And  between  these  extremes  every 
degree  will  be  met.  Just  as  some  plants  are  born  for  beauty, 
grace,  and  fragrance ;  others  with  homely  virtues  and  for  un- 
romantic  uses,  —  so  men  bring  with  them  Impulses,  ideal  or 
practical,  that  determine  them  to  their  several  courses,  all 
the  way  from  the  serenest  speculations  in  ontology  to  the 
maddest  speculations  in  oil. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

POPULATION. 

The  question  of  population  has  been  invested,  by  the  treat- 
meiit  of  British  writers,  with  a  great  mystery  and  terror. 
The  glut,  famine,  and  death  theories  of  Malthus  have  doue 
much  to  impress  upon  political  economy  the  shape  it  has  to- 
day  in  the  world's  estimation.  Kightly  enough,  if  they  are 
correct,  is  it  called  a  dismal  science.  Malthus  exhausted  the 
direct  horrors  of  the  subject;  but  the  effeet  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  benevolent  efforts  of  many  subsequent 
writers  to  provide  some  way  of  escape  from  this  fatal  conclu- 
sion, — efforts  which,  as  they  resulted  in  palpäble  failure,  only 
made  the  outlook  of  humanity  more  dreary  and  hopeless. 

The  faet  is,  all  this  British  philosophy  of  population  is 
perverted  and  diseased  from  its  root.  It  comes  out  of  social 
wrongs  and  false  political  institutions.  It  strives  to  apply, 
as  ä  universal  condition  of  huinan  being,  the  miserable  re- 
sults  of  local  misrule.  Prior  to  all  consideration  of  such 
arguments,  there  is  reason  to  suspeet  theories  of  subsistence 
and  population  that  come  from  an  island  where  holdings  of 
land  are  only  as  one  to  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  inhab- 
itauts. 

These  principles  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  eutire  sur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  have  no  merit  unless  capable  of  such 
exteiision  ;  but,  to  give  them  their  most  favorable  conditions, 
we  will  first  consider  a  Single  district  of  limited  area,  —  say, 
England  itself. 

The  two  postulates  of  Malthus  are,  —  Ist,  That  subsistence 
is  stationary  or  retrogressive ;  2d,  That  propagation  is  a 
constantly  operatiiig  force,  enlarging  population  in  some 
assignablc  ratio.  The  inference  is,  that  the  relation  of  these 
two  must  bring  out  destitution  and  famine. 
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There  are  liere  three  fallacies:  Ist,  That  subsistence  is 
not  progressive ;  2d,  That  populatioii  necessarily  increases  ; 
8d,  That,  even  if  these  were  granted,  there  would  exist  be- 
twecn  them  any  such  melaucholy  relation  as  is  assumed. 

Ist,  Subsistence.  —  The  fertility  of  tlie  earth,  instead  of 
diminishing,  is,  uuder  intelligent  culture  and  with  the  aids 
of  science  and  machinery,  constantly  increasing.  Tlie  ad- 
vance  of  industrial  power,  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
not  only  furnishes  direct  assistance  in  agriculture,  but  re- 
leases,  if  required,  a  great  amount  of  labor  for  the  latter 
pursuit.  As  is  the  amount  of  labor  applied  to  land,  so  is 
the  yield,  the  world  over.  The  England  of  to-day  is  vastly 
more  fertile  than  that  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Norman  con- 
quests,  or  the  civil  wars.  Nor  are  all  its  capacities  of  pro- 
duction  exhausted.  It  has  now  millions  of  acres  unre- 
claimed,  which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  no  an- 
swer  to  this  to  say  that  they  will  not  pay  for  reclaiming. 
That  merely  shows  that  English  labor  has  now  a  more  prof- 
itable employment.  We  are  discussing  only  the  absolute 
capabilities  of  the  soll.  With  the  known  laws  of  agricul- 
ture, prudently  followed,  the  produce  of  any  country  should 
advance  in  a  certain  and  considerable  ratio.  Besides,  we 
know  not  what  new  agents  of  fertilization  may  be  discov- 
ered,  or  what  shorter  methods  may  be  devised  for  applying 
power.  Certainly,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  discoveries 
of  the  last  fifty  years  justify  almost  any  degree  of  expccta- 
tion. 

2d,  Propagation.  —  The  rule  of  geometric  increase  is  a 
favoritc  weapon  in  the  defence  of  certain  theories ;  but  it  is 
wonderfuUy  far  from  the  truth  of  nature.  Boys  have  fre- 
quently  exhibited,  on  the  blackboard,  the  immense  wealth 
thoy  could  acquire  if  they  should  lay  by  a  penny  a  day,  at 
interest,  for  so  many  years ;  and  the  result  scems  very 
alarraing,  as  if  that  particular  school  would  eventually  be- 
come  the  owners  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
ßurface.     So  much  for  mathematics.     But,  in  fact,  some 
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days  the  boys  don't  earn  their  pennies,  and  some  days  they 
doii't  lay  them  by,  and  some  of  the  boys  die ;  and  perhaps 
the  bank  unfortunately  breaks,  or,  after  a  few  months  of 
coutiucnce,  a  juvenile  rush  is  made  upon  it,  and  all  hopes 
of  fortune  disappear  in  a  saturnalia  of  candy  and  ginger- 
pop.  The  illustration  is  piain  and  humble ;  but  it  involves 
all  the  elements  that  limit  the  theoretic  advance  of  wealth 
or  Population. 

To  argue  from  abstraet  and  individual  possibilities  of 
propagation  to  the  future  actual  increase  of  the  race,  would 
be  like  a  philosopher's  predicting  an  infinite  flight  for  his 
arrow,  because  of  his  ascertained  law  of  Impulse  and  con- 
tinued  motion,  disregarding  the  Opposition  of  the  atmos- 
phere  and  the  constant  subtraction  of  gravitation. 

Indeed,  contemplating  certain  positive  unquestionable 
facts  in  history,  great  instances  of  depopulation,  ages  of 
decline,  the  slow  advances  of  reviving  produetion,  we  may 
fairly  begin  to  doubt  whether  propagation  is  a  permanent 
force  irrespcctive  of  conditions.  We  may  not  unreasoiiably 
iiiquire  whether  it  ever  appears  without  a  special  reason  m 
the  case;  whether  the  rule  is  not  the  other  way;  viz.,  not 
that  population  docs  not  proceed  in  spite  of  adverse  influ- 
ences,  but  that  it  is  never  called  out  except  by  physical 
circumstances,  which,  in  all  their  contradiction  and  l>ewil- 
derment  to  us,  really  form  the  condition  preccdent  of  human 
rcproduction.  Why  not  ?  We  do  not  say,  that  individual 
l/rowth,  either  vegetablc  or  animal,  is  a  constautly  0|)erating 
force,  irrespective  of  circumstances.  We  rccognize  the*  ne- 
cessity  of  heat,  moisture,  and  special  properties  of  soll  to 
cduce  the  latent  powers  of  expausion.  Similar,  though 
more  rcmote  and  perplcxed,  are  the  influeuces  which  bring 
out  reproduction  in  the  animal  or  vegetable.  It  is  there- 
fore  more  correct  to  say,  that  population,  instead  of  l^eing 
limited  by  adverse,  is  only  developed  by  favorablc,  coiuli- 
tions.  We  are  deceivcd  in  this  matter,  because  propagation 
acts  almost  uuiversally.  That  happens  simply  because  tlie 
favorable  conditions  are  almost  universal. 
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This  argument  is  not  affected  by  exliibiting  a  great  deal 
of  inisery,  the  result  of  waut.  Tho  laws  of  reproduction 
are  not  responsible  for  subsequeiit  mismanagcmeiit  and 
abuse.  Nor  docs  this  obstruction  to  propagation,  Coming 
out  of  circuinstances,  operate  to  the  degree  of  preventing 
deformity  or  suffering.  But  it  does  apply  its  check  bcfore 
the  limits  of  destruction  are  reached.  Speaking  generally, 
nothing  is  born  where  it  cannot  live. 

In  reference  to  general  use,  however,  we  shall  speak  of 
adverse  circumstances  limiting  population. 

This  whole  matter  may  be  perfectly  exhibited  by  an  Illus- 
tration from  vegetable  life.  The  forests  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  enlarge  their  bounds,  and  thicken  their  growth. 
Tlie  rate  of  individual  increase  is  prodigious  hi  the  family 
of  trees.  And  so  forests  may,  when  there  is  no  opposing 
force,  spread  over  all  adjacent  coiintry,  and  may  grow  closer 
and  closer  tili  the  perfectness  and  beauty  of  the  solitary  oak 
are  lost  in  the  maze  of  interlacing  boiighs.  But  just  as  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  trees  would  ever  grow 
so  thickly  as  to  require  tlie  woodman's  axe  or  a  vegetable 
pestilence,  so  it  is  unpliilosophical  to  anticipate  an  increase 
pf  population  wliich  will  require  war  or  plague  to  reduce  it 
to  the  limits  of  food.  The  shoots  of  human  life  will  no 
more  crowd  their  soll  than  will  the  children  of  the  forest. 
As  well  might  a  benevolent  botanist,  lamenting  the  natural 
logical  increase  of  the  trees,  predict  internecine  arborial 
war  or  sylvan  infanticide,  as  Malthus,  from  abstract  princi- 
ples  of  human  increase,  possible  in  individual  cases,  forccast 
his  dreadful  tables  of  starvation  and  crime.  The  spread  of 
the  human  race,  as  of  the  sylvan,  limits  itself  by  the  chemi- 
cal  resources  of  the  soil,  tlie  fostering  influences  of  the  air, 
the  superficial  capacities  of  the  ground.  The  agencies  of 
aninial  as  of  äoral  propagation  are  possessed  of  a  delicate 
discrimination,  a  prudent  forecast,  and  a  virtuous  conti- 
nence,  which  shame  the  most  cautious  calculations  of  the 
reason.     They  may  err  somewhat,  and  that,  too,  within  lim- 
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its  whicli  allow  much  deterioration  of  the  species,  and  much 
local  miseiy ;  biit  their  coiiditions  restrict  them  within  the 
bouiids  of  life. 

Wliat  tliese  circumstaiices  are  which  control  the  increase 
of  Population,  we  shall  not  discuss  at  this  point. 

3d,  The  third  fallacy  we  detect  is,  that,  granted  the  two 
postulates  of  Station ary  subsistence  and  advancing  popula- 
tion  in  any  country,  thcre  is  any  necessary  relation  of  dis- 
tress and  deterioration  betwecn  them.  Such  a  \dew  puts 
commerce  out  of  the' question.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
World,  the  only  matter  of  interest  to  determine  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  any  people  is,  whether  they  are  able  to 
produce  values  sufficient  to  conunand  in  exchange  the  com- 
modities  they  must  consume.  It  is  of  no  consequenco 
whether  Manchester  or  Birmingham  can  raise  their  own 
breadstuffs  within  their  corporate  limits,  if  they  can  create 
values  which  will  lay  all  the  markets  of  the  world  under 
contribution.  Labor,  if  law  does  not  hinder,  is  self-sup^ 
porting.  The  powers  of  industry  are  coimnensurate  with 
their  wants.  But,  if  legal  and  social  institutions  internii)t 
or  bürden  exclianges,  in  one  way  or  anotlier,  distress  will 
result.  There  is  no  fault  in  liuman  propagation,  but  in 
what  is  subsequcnt.  To  illustratc :  thirty  years  ago,  therc 
was  grcat  suffering  among  the  poor  of  England.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  very  theory  of  population  we  are  cousidering. 
It  becanic  a  matter  of  connnon  belicf,  that  starvation  was 
inevitable  in  human  society. 

Now  it  uscd  to  be  a  gencrally  accepted  principle  of  phys- 
ics,  tliat  "  nature  abliors  a  vacuuni ;  "  and  much  machiuery 
was  coüstructed  on  that  princii)le.  On  one  occasion,  an 
experimenter  happened  to  apply  it  to  a  tube  longer  thaii 
usual,  when  it  failed  to  work.  Rushing  in  great  cxcitemeiit 
to  the  office  of  a  distinguished  philosopher,  he  announced 
the  catastroplie.  ''  Pcrbaps,"  was  the  quiet  response, — '^  per- 
haps  nature  does  not  abhor  a  vacuum  higher  than  thirty-four 
feet;' 
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Just  such  a  discovery  was  made  at  this  time  in  England. 
The  corn-laws  were  repealcd,  and  half  the  misery  of  the 
laboring  class  sank  out  of  sight  for  ever.  This  it  was 
wliich  first  led  mcn  to  suspect  that  "  nature  did  not  abhor 
a  vacuum  higher  than  thirty-four  feet; "  that  is,  to  drop  the 
anecdote,  that  nature  creates  uo  human  labor  to  be  starved 
out  of  existence,  but  that  whatever  misery  and  suffcring 
there  is,  comes  of  man's  folly  and  sin. 

In  England,  bad  laws,  passed  by  class  Legislation ;  oppres- 
sive  institutions,  the  relics  of  feudalism ;  onerous  taxation, 
incurred  by  the  senseless  war  System ;  and  unjust  monopo- 
lics,  created  for  selfish  purposes,  —  have  combined  to  cause 
the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  dcgradation  of  the  people,  and 
to  make  the  beneficent  agencies  of  reproduction  a  partial 
curse.  The  laborers  of  England  suffer  for  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life,  while  England  is  the  riebest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  ünquestionably,  the  value  of  the 
total  production  of  English  industry  amounts  to  five  times 
the  value  of  the  simple  necessaries  of  life  for  her  whole 
Population.  Now,  if  labor  starves,  is  it  the  fault  of  nature  ? 
The  density  of  population  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
bccause  the  common  people  have  so  little  influence  on  the 
government ;  because  the  land  is  held  for  the  plcasures  and 
dignity  of  the  lordly  few  ;  and  because  the  national  majority 
is  borne  down  by  a  powerful,  selfish,  and  grasping  aristoc- 
racy.  Though  the  people  suffer,  it  is  because  of  nothing  in 
the  extent  or  fertility  of  their  soil.  But  for  a  complicated, 
legalized  System  of  robbery  and  wrong,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  as  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated,  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  much  niore  so  as  England  is  to-day  richer. 
Any  man  and  any  people  that  can  create  value  can  com- 
mand  subsistence  in  God's  way. 

If  now  we  extend  our  inquiry  from  England  to  the  whole 
industrial  world,  we  shall  bring  another  dement  into  tho 
calculation,  not  to  increase  the  chances  of  distress  by  over- 
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population,  but  to  diminish  tliem.  Whatever  may  be  true 
of  individual  peoples  at  any  particiliar  time,  the  general 
advauce  of  population  all  over  the  eartli  has  not  bcen  very 
clearly  proved.  But,  whether  it  has  taken  place  from  Cen- 
tury to  Century  or  not,  it  certainly  has  not  progressed  in 
the  last  five  centuries  at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  the  means  of 
subsistence;  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  believing,  tliat 
the  present  advance  will,  the  world  over,  continue  when  tlio 
means  of  subsistence  shall  bccome  stationary.  There  never 
has  occurred  a  case  of  starvation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
which  resultcd  solely  from  a  deficiency  in  the  natural  means 
of  procuring  food ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  ever  will  be  one.  There  have  been  countless  millions 
of  deaths  from  hunger  occasioncd  by  the  destructiveness, 
envy,  or  heedlessness  of  man,  through  war,  conunercial 
restrictions,  or  personal  neglect. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  forCes  which  limit  population. 
We  shall  not  assume  to  express  them  all,  or  to  give  an 
exact  measurement  of  them ;  yet  we  shall  be  able  to  state 
euough  to  show  what  is  the  course  of  nature  in  this  matter. 

Ist,  Subsistence.  —  We  do  not  mean  any  thing  so  commoii- 
place  as  that  there  can  be  no  more  population  than  there  is 
subsistence  to  maintaiu  in  lifo.  That,  of  course,  could  not 
be.  I3ut  it  miglit  be  avoidcd  in  two  ways, — by  dcath  operat- 
iug  on  population,  or  prevcntion  operating  on  propagation. 
We  mean  that  the  ultimate  bounds  of  food  are  the  bounds 
also  of  reproduction.  At  the  last  rcsort,  and  after  its  owu 
extreme  limit  has  been  reached,  subsistence  limits  growth. 
This,  however,  is  only  because  to  the  impulse  of  the  latter 
is  opposed  an  unyielding  prohibition  in  the  former ;  and 
even  this  may  only  be  efiected  (so  far  as  the  Operation  of 
this  principle  is  concerned),  the  Springs  of  population  may 
only  finally  be  dried,  after  a  long  and  j)ainful  process : 
after  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  laboriiig  classes  have 
been  greatly,  it  may  be  permancntly,  reduced  by  coiitin- 
uous  privation  and  hardship.     So  long  as  population  can, 
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SO  to  speak,  induce  subsistence  to  increase,  so  long  it  may 
itself  increase  ;  and  it  is  only  when  tlie  latter  returns  a 
positive  refusal  that  the  forraer  begins  to  check  itself.  In 
the  interval  of  adapting  itself,  i.e.  before  it  can  hold  up, 
there  may  result  much  misery  and  crime.  So  long  as  the 
increase  of  capital,  i.e.  food,  clothes,  and  shelter,  for  the 
laboring  class,  is  possible,  the  natural  advance  in  the  wants 
of  tlie  Community,  Coming  out  of  growing  numbers,  will 
determine  a  still  larger  share  to  rcproductive  consumption ; 
will  call  off  more  and  more  from  play  to  work.  The  caiises 
that  increase  population,  all  other  things  being  propitious, 
are  positive  and  powerful,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  feeble 
or  distant  olijcction  from  subsistence.  So  long  as  more 
capital  eayi  be  taken  up,  they  will  continue  to  opcrate,  and 
wealtli  must  conform  itself  accordingly.  But,  when  capital 
can  go  no  further,  propagation  must  stop,  or  population  will 
starve.  The  former  will  be  found  to  occur.  It  does  not 
matter  by  what  degrees  of  cold,  hunger,  feebleness,  ovcr- 
work,  this  is  effectcd.  Nature  secures  the  result.  We 
are  no  more  bound  to  show  how  it  is  brought  about  than 
how  it  is  that  lions  and  elephants  are  not  found  on  Islands. 
Nature  has  discrimination  and  proportion  in  her  work,  and 
it  takes  all  the  recklessness  and  foUy  of  man  to  bring  about 
the  least  degrco  of  distortion. 

Destitution  is,  of  course,  a  relative  term.  Perhaps,  as  a 
general  condition,  it  is  found  mainly  among  savage  tribes, 
which  subsist  on  spontaneous  productions  or  the  captures  of 
the  chase.  This  is  the  limited  State,  and  here  the  increase 
of  jwpulation  is  very  slow.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the 
North-American  Indians,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Robert- 
son and  others',  rear  seldom  more  than  two  childrcn  to  a 
family,  and  often  none.  We  must  not  confound  individual 
with  general  destitution.  It  is  not  claimed,  that  the  former, 
when  abruptly  occasioned,  is  suflBcient  to  check  propagation. 
That  would  be  against  nature  and  reasou.  Such  is  the  first 
gross  cause  which  limits  population. 
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It  only  applies  to  peoples  in  the  lowest  condition  of  life 
and  of  the  least  moral  endowment.  Upon  those  of  a  higher 
Scale  of  being  other  influences  will  be  found  to  operate. 

2d,  The  second  cause  which  we  shall  cite  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  first.  It  is  luxury.  How  any  one  could  ever 
have  held  the  view  that  the  forces  of  propagation  are  con-, 
stantly  operative,  in  tlie  face  öf  the  experience  of  the  Roman 
State,  cxtending  over  many  generations,  destroying  even  the 
name  of  nearly  all  its  great  families,  calluig  for  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  its  nilers,  censors  and  emperors  alike,  and 
forming  the  subject  of  repeated  legislation  both  in  premiunis 
and  penalties,  we  cannot  understand. 

Luxury  commences  when  trade  and  arts  have  been  car- 
ried  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  even  a 
strongcr  check  on  popula^tion  than  destitution,  though  acting 
on  a  smaller  class.  Its  artificial  habits,  its  irregulär  occii- 
pations,  its  indolence,  its  self-indulgence,  all  combine  to 
weaken  the  forces  of  rcproduction.  Rarely  indeed  woiild 
patents  of  nobility  and  entailed  estates  fall  in,  if  conunitted 
to  the  iuhabitants  of  the  cottage  rather  than  of  the  Castle. 

3d,  We  have  that  class  of  influences  which  are  foiuid  in 
vicious  habits  and  unwholesome  occupations.  Tlie  sure 
results  of  tliese  are  to  check  propagation,  a  most  beneficent 
Provision  of  nature.  In  a  marked  degree  is  this  truc  of 
those  occupations  which,  by  heated  air,  by  poisonous  exhala- 
tions,  by  craniping  postures  or  excessive  labor,  dwarf  and 
distort  the  functions  of  the  body.  The  samc  causes  most 
mercifully  defeat  the  powers  of  rcproduction.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so;  that,  if  these  placcs  must  be  filled, 
fresh  life  may  be  poured  into  theni  from  the  hillsides, 
rather  than  that  the  coursc  of  health  and  strength  should 
be  down  ward  without  rclicf,  falling  faster  every  generation. 
For  the  effects  of  vicious  courscs,  we  need  only  cite  those 
savage  nations  which,  in  every  quartcr  of  the  globe,  are  dis- 
appearing  so  fast,  not  more  by  the  pressure  of  civilizatioii 
than  by  their  own  destructive  habits. 
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4th,  We  have  also  that  class  of  influences  which  come 
from  misgovernment  and  war.  These  serve  to  retard  the 
progress  of  population,  though  not  necessarily  to  throw  it 
backward.  France  under  the  old  regime,  England  through 
her  most  sanguinary  civil  conflicts,  still  held  on  their  way  in 
wealth  and  numbers ;  but  Cainpania  by  excessive  taxation, 
Belgium  by  religious  persccution,  Germany  in  the  Tliirty 
Years'  War,  Prussia  under  the  great  struggles  of  Frederick, 
feil  ofF  widely  in  both  respects.  It  really  seems  too  bad  to 
quote,  but  many  writers  have  ventured  to  suppose  that  war 
was  God's  own  method  of  restraining  population !  The 
moncy  spent  in  any  war  would,  tcn  times  over,  support  all 
the  men  killed  in  it ;  if,  indeed,  the  destruction  of  the  able- 
bodied  could  be  supposed  to  take  any  thing  from  the  difficulty 
of  subsistence,  especially  wlien  their  helpless  depcndants 
remain.  How  the  war-system  affects  population  may  be 
ßhown  in  an  instance.  Neai'ly  half  a  million  of  young  men 
in  France  are  required  to  serve  in  the  army  from  the  ages 
of  eighteen  to  twenty-five.  This  embraces  the  period  at 
which  the  occupations  of  life  are  usually  chosen,  marriage 
contractcd,  and  domestic  habits  fonned.  At  the  end  of  their 
Service,  they  are  thrown  out  on  society  with  tlie  vices  of  tlie 
camp  and  the  restlessncss  of  military  life,  with  no  position 
in  life  secured,  and  no  occupation  learned.  The  results  liave 
becn  plainly  visible  in  diminishing  from  year  to  ycar  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  population. 

Stil,  The  fifth  cause  which  we  sliall  notice  is  altogether 
different  in  its  origin  and  character.  The  others  have  all 
been  on  the  brutal  side  of  man,  opcrating  by  mi«ery  and 
want.  Tliis  works  in  alliance  with  the  nobler  part  of  hi» 
being,  and  is  of  a  kind  with  reason.  It  i«  self-restraint. 
In  a  dcgree,  indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  world  cxercises 
this.  The  Chinaman  will  rear  as  many  childrcn  as  he  can 
find  vermin  for  as  food ;  but  the  Ilindoo,  through  hin  reli- 
gious faith,  stops  Short  of  all  animal  food,  and  limits 
population  by  vegetable   subsistence.     And  so  ahuost  all 
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nations  have  a  point  of  decency  below  which  they  will  not 
go.  But  tlie  self-restraint  of  which  we  speak  is  of  a  higher 
kind,  and  begins  to  operate  before  the  senses  revolt  in  dia- 
gust  or  pinch  in  hvinger.  It  is  found  wherever  there  is 
self-respect  and  social  consideration.  Hence  the  moderate 
increase  of  many  countries  where  popnlation  maintains  a 
just  Proportion  to  the  general  wealth,  taste,  and  customs. 
As  this  is  a  subject  to  which  belongs  Illustration  rather 
than  analysis,  we  give  at  length  a  remarkable  example, 
which  wUl  also  enable  us  to  set  in  contrast  the  Operation  of 
the  other  causes.  We  take  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
of  which,  let  it  be  observed,  only  a  very  small  class  is 
influenccd  by  luxury,  and  a  smaller  class  even  affected  by 
dcstitution.  Vice,  war,  and  misgovernment  certainly  work 
as  little  injury  here  as  in  any  portion  of  the  world. 

The  annual  registration,  made  with  much  care,  shows  the 
following  result  in  regard  to  births  among  the  native  aad 
foreign  population  in  1860 :  — 

Native  population,  whole  number  of  persons   ....  970,952 

Foreign       „  „  „  „  ....  260.114* 

Number  of  births  in  native  population 1(>,(>72 

,y  ,y  .      foreign        „         16,138 

The  number  of  births  in  the  native  population,  to  be  in 
Proportion  to  the  foreign,  should  have  been  60,239,  or  nearly 
four  tinies  the  actual  number.  The  diifercnce  is  very  strik- 
ing  and  suggestive.  It  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  following  considerations :  — 

(1)  A  very  considcrable  share  of  the  foreign  population 
consists  of  those  undcr  fifty  years  of  age,  and  so  generally 
able  to  coutrifeute  to  the  increase  of  population.  How  far 
this  fact  is  operative  may  be  seen  in  the  statement,  that,  if 
all  persons  above  fifty  were  removed  from  the  native  popula- 
tion, it  would  be  diminished  somewhat  over  one-sixth ;  that 
is,  brouglit  so  much  nearer  the  numbers  of  the  foreign. 
*  Of  tliese,  185,434  are  from  Ireland. 
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(2)  The  foreign.  population  is  engagcd  somewhat  less 
than  the  nativc  at  iii-door  and  sedentary  employments,  and 
in  so  far  are  likcly  to  be  more  vigorous. 

(8)  But  the  grand  cause  for  the  remärkable  difference  we 
have  observed  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  foreign  popula- 
tion are  far  less  influeneed  by  prudential  considcrations  and 
social  restraint.  They  thercfore  enter  the*  marriage  State 
with  less  regard  to  their  ability  to  support  a  family  respcct- 
ably.  Destitution,  in  the  sense  which  restricts  propagation, 
hardly  exists  among  them.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  actually  richer,  according  to  the  Standard  of  living  they 
were  accustomcd  to  at  home,  than  are  our  native  j)Opula- 
tion.  Consequently,  they  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
marry  from  any  fear  of  want  or  of  losing  caste  by  poverty. 

On  the  other  band,  the  resistance  to  marriage  from  a  more 
costly  style  of  living,  is  constantly  increasing  with  tlie  native 
population,  among  whom  the  Standard  of  family  expendi- 
turcs  rises  rapidly  with  the  finer  culture,  the  more  elegant 
arts,  and  the  greater  social  vivacity  of  each  new  ycar.  The 
foreign  population  can  get  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  of  some 
kind.  That  is  tlieir  idea  of  life.  Why,  then,  should  they 
not  marry,  and  rear  families?  To  show  how  this  cause 
operates  to  produce  marriage  among  them,  we  refer  to  the 
same  statistics;  — 

Americaii  marriages 7,381 

Foreign           „         4,057 

One  party  foreign ,943 

Nativity  not  stated ,447 

Total 12,828* 

•  Of  deaths  in  Massachusetts   the   same   yevt,  we   find  that  the  whole 

number  was 23,068 

Of  which  were  American 19,404 

Foreijoi 8,881 

NatiTitj  not  stated 288 

28,068 

Here  we  see  that  the  mortality  of  the  natire  popnUtion  cxceeds  that  of 
the  foreign,  comparing  their  respectire  numbers.    So  that,  whüe  we  attribute 
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« 

According  to  population,  tlie  purely  American  mamages 
shoiild  have  been  about  18,000,  or  considerably  more  tlian 
twice  the  actual  nuinber.  Here  we  find  the  force  of  social 
restraint  acting  on  the  native  population. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  causes  which  limit  popula- 
tion. The  course  of  propagation,  as  affected  by  subsistence 
alone,  may  be  dcscribed  as  follows :  From  a  given  poiut  des- 
titution  will  bear  it  down  by  the  most  painful  pressui-e, 
involving  social  and  individual  misery  and  degradation. 
Under  a  scant  and  difficult  livelihood  it  will  bear  upward 
by  its  inherent  forces,  but  slowly  and  with  constant  Opposi- 
tion. Competence  gives  it  an  assured  and  regulär  course ; 
relieving  from  all  considerations  of  physical  maintcnauce, 
but  substituting  therefor  healthful  and  harmonious  re- 
straints,  hardly  less  powerful.  Under  these  influences, 
Society  gains  in  wealth,  leisure,  and  comfort,  and  is  ablc  to 
organize,  educate,  and  control  its  population.  Every  child 
born  into  this  condition  may  be  born  to  health  and  happi- 
ness,  and  to  be  a  strength  and  ornament  to  the  State. 
Luxury  may  now  enter  as  an  dement  (though  luxury,  in 
the  degree  to  affeet  population,  is  not  a  neccssary  concomi- 
tant  of  wealth  and  culturc),  and,  as  such,  will  either  reduce 
the  rate  of  increasc  from  that  of  a  condition  of  competence, 
or,  by  becoming  excessive,  it  may  bring  population  down 
with  great  rapidity.  We  have,  then,  these  three  grand  condi- 
tions  which  limit  the  propagation  of  the  race,  of  which  two 
can  only  operate,  by  dcbasing  and  perverting  the  bodily 
powers  of  man ;  the  third  adds  to  his  dignity,  sceures  his 
physical  well-being,  promotes  industrial  activity,  and  estab- 
lishes  the  state.  There  can  be  no  question  towards  which 
the  efTort  of  the  moralist  and  teachcr,  or  the  sanctions  of 
the  statesman  and  Jurist,  should  be  dircctcd. 

to  the  latter  a  greator  proportion  of  marriatJtes  and  birtlis,  wo  find  them  falling 
off  in  mortality.  And  wliat  is  true  of  Massachusetts»  probably  holds  true 
tlirougliont  tlie  United  States.  Of  course,  this  diminished  mortality  is  in  i>art 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  before  remarked  npon,  that  their  aged  and  feeble 
mombers  were  left  at  hume  wheii  the  emigration  took  place. 
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We  have  tlius  far  spoken  of  the  reproductive  forces  with- 
out  recognizing  the  differences  originating  in  diversities  of 
climate  and  ethnical  stx)ck.  These  unquestionably  exist, 
and  greatly  modify  the  facta  of  propagation ;  but,  as  they  are 
local  and  peculiar,  we  shall  enter  upon  no  discussion  of 
them. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

IMPORTANCB  OF  A  RIGHT   CONSUMPTION. 

This  has  been  already  shown  by  the  light  of  our  definition 
of  consumption.  It  has  all  the  importance  which  belongs 
to  the  science  itself. 

Consumption  makes  use  of  the  wealth  which  production 
has  brought  about  with  all  the  world's  industrial  energy. 
It  detennines  how  each  appreciable  atom  shall  be  applied : 
whether  to  degrade,  or  to  elevate ;  whether,  like  fruitful 
seed,  to  re-appear  in  harvest,  or,  like  a  virulent  acid,  to 
destroy  the  very  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed ;  whether  to 
set  forth  the  humble  household  of  the  laborer,  or  to  gleam 
a  moment  in  the  halls  of  revelry ;  whetlier  to  feed  a  thou- 
sand  workmen  oii  the  temple  of  national  industry,  or  to 
melt  out  of  sight,  like  Cleopatra's  jewel,  in  wanton  luxiiry. 

All  the  moral  and  social  interest  that  Ixjlongs  to  wealth, 
belongs  to  its  use  ;  for  .as  that  is  right  or  wrong,  healthful 
or  hurtful,  so  wealth  itself  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse ;  so  sci- 
ence should  strive  after  it  with  eaniest  efforts,  or  guard 
against  with  the  same  wise  prccaution  and  thorough  research 
which  keep  out  the  plague. 

There  is  a  right  consumption  of  wealth  that  would  bring 
comfort,  health,  and  cducatioii  within  the  reach  of  every 
human  being  not  born  incapable  of  receiving  them ;  that 
would  make  poverty  impossible  on  the  earth ;  that  would 

do 
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dispense  with  half  the  inducements  to  crime ;  that  would 
beautify  every  home,  and  lighten  evcry  work.  It  may  not 
be  wise  to  expect  the  quick  attainment  of  such  a  result,  or 
worth  while  to  prepare  our  robes  for  such  an  ascension  of 
humanity ;  but  just  as  far  as  the  consumption  of  wealth  can 
be  affected  by  human  laws,  or  customs  and  agreements,  in 
so  far  may  this  end  b*e  approached  in  every  day  of  time.  It 
is  only  one  part  of  this  possibility  at  which  the  poet  looked, 
when  he  said :  — 

"  Were  half  the  power  that  fllls  the  world  with  teiror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeeni  the  human  mind  from  error, 
•  There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  fbrts." 

The  mind  can  hardly  lift  itself  to  see  — 

"  Wliat  might  be  done,  if  men  were  wise." 

Yet  political  economy  is  a  "  dismal  science,'^  indeed,  if 
we  cannot  look  on  to  the  gradual  amelioration  of  our  human 
condition,  not  by  miracle  from  the  earth  or  the  air,  but  by 
a  wiser  use  of  wealth,  for  kind  purposes  crcated  and  be- 
stowed, — 

'*  All  slavery,  warfare,  lies  and  wrongs, 
All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together; 

And  wine  aiid  com, 

To  cach  man  born, 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather." 

Not  only  does  all  the  advantage  of  present  or  accumulated 
wealth  depend  on  the  use  made  of  it  in  consumption,  but 
the  vcry  cxistence  of  future  wealth  is  dccided  on  the  same 
ground. 

We  have  said  that  wealth  has  its  gcnerations.  Tlie  life 
of  man  is  brief,  but  he  outlives  property.  A  few  articles  of 
value  may  eiidure  for  centuries ;  but,  in  the  averagc,  their 
term  is  very  short.  Simply  by  wear  and  tcar,  the  earth 
would  be  left  dcstitute  in  a  few  years,  if  no  provision  were 
made  for  rcproduction.  Our  kind  is  i>laced  on  the  vorge  of 
such  a  Chance,  and  can  never  go  away  from  it.     The  dreary 
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desolation  of  inaiiy  uations  illustrates  tlie  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities  that  lic  iii  tlie  use  made  of  wealtli. 

We  are  accustomed  to  tliings  as  thcy  have  been.  It  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  eveii  that  wliich  we  kiiow  niiglit  be. 
There  is  no  cconoinical  reasoii  why  evciy  peoplc  oii  the  face 
of  the  carth  should  not  be  rieh,  prosperous,  and  iiidcpeiid- 
cnt ;  every  person  free,  comfortable,  ambitious,  with  plenty 
at  haud,  aiid  every  thiiig  to  hope  for.  As  it  is,  tlie  homes 
of  competence  or  deecney  are,  the  world  over,  hardly  more 
than  Islands  struggling  up  froin  the  oeeau ;  a  few  spots  re- 
deemed  from  misery  and  ruhi. 

This  advance  towards  economic  good  is  not  a  piece  of 
work  to  be  paid  for  only  when  finished.  If  the  grand  result 
secnis  hopelessly  distant,  every  step  towards  it  does  yet  re- 
ceivc  its  reward ;  every  effort  brings  soinething  of  fruition. 
No  government  or  individual  conforms,  for  a  single  act,  to 
right  principles  of  consiimptioii ;  but  the  Community  gains 
palpably  by  it :  perhaps  the  "  last  straw  "  of  taxation  is  re- 
moved,  or  a  capitalist  offers  employment  to  a  starving  work- 
man. 

There  have  been  efForts  to  restrict  political  economy,  so 
that  it  should  have  no  occasion  to  ask  these  questions ;  to 
cut  ofF  all  that  view  which  looks  out  on  the  ficld  of  repro- 
duction ;  to  shut  up  our  inquiries  to  the  immediate,  present 
creation  of  wealth,  its  exchange,  distribution,  and  conHumj)- 
tion,  without  regard  to  ultimate  efFects,  and  considering 
one  article  of  value  as  equally  commendable  with  any  for 
which  it  will  exchange.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment  prac- 
tically  detaches  the  department  of  consumption  from  tlie 
science. 

A  sagacious  and  generally  correct  writer*  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  announce,  "  if  a  laborer  is  willing  to  work 
all  day  for  a  quart  of  whiskey  to  get  drunk  uiK)n,  political 
economy  does  not  question  his  wisdom.'' 

It  is,  of  course,  within  the  discretion  of  any  author  to 
*  Mr.  Newoombe,  in  hia  "Fiiuuicial  PoUcj." 
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confiue  bis  inquiries  so  narrowly,  and  to  erect  them  into  a 
cousisteut  System  ;  but  sucb  a  System  will  bave  little  of  tbat 
interest  wbicb  attacbes  to  a  scbeme  tbat  coiisiders  the  in- 
dustrial  interests  of  man  as  a  wbole,  and  for  all  time.  It 
may  be  a  scieuce  of  political  economy,  but  not  tbe  science, 
as  we  cboose  to  regard  it. 

If  tbe  laborer  expends  bis  day's  earniugs  on  a  quart  of 
wbiskey,  be  will,  most  likely,  be  disabled  one  day  after.  The 
aecount  witb  society  will  stand,  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  second 
day,  as  foUows :  one  day's  work  done,  of  wbicb  tbe  employer, 
and  consequently  society,  bas  tbe  advantage ;  no  wages  laid 
up ;  sometbing  taken  oflF  tbe  bealtb  of  tbe  laborer,  and  tbe 
Order  of  tbe  Community.  But  if  tbe  earnings  are  spent  on 
tools  or  tbe  education  of  seif  and  family,  or  on  personal 
Support,  tbe  account  will  read  quite  otberwise :  two  days' 
work  done,  of  wbicb  tbe  employer  and  society  obtain  the 
advantage ;  two  days'  wages  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  laborer,  to 
be  applied  to  tbe  rearing  of  a  useful  and  self-respectiiig 
family,  to  tbe  maintenance  of  government,  to  tbe  increase 
or  perfection  of  tools,  or  to  wbolesome  enjoyment  and  cul- 
ture. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible,  tbat,  from  a  moral  stand- 
poiut,  tbcrc  cau  be  any  qucstion  as  to  tbe  importance  of  a 
right  consumption  ;  but  does  not  tbe  same  interest  attacb 
to  it  in  tbe  liglit  of  political  economy,  considered  merely  as 
seckiiig  to  effect  tbe  largest  productioii,  and  tbe  most  beno- 
ficcut  distributiou  of  wealtb  ?  We  do  not  ask  wbetbcr  sucli 
inquiries  cannot  properly  be  received  into  tbe  scieuce,  but 
wbctber  any  scbeme  cau  be  respectably  complete  wbicb  does 
not  embrace  tbem.  It  must  not,  of  course,  look  at  any 
questiou  in  a  purely  moral  ligbt.  Yet  tbe  two  interests  will 
not  be  found  widely  and  permanently  apart.  Political 
economy  bas  for  its  end  tbe  economic  good  of  society  on  tiie 
wbole,  and  in  tbe  long-run.  It  does  not  limit  itself  to 
taking  a  scction  of  tbe  trunk.  It  is  content  witb  notbiug 
but  tbe  whAe  tree,  and  aUve  at  tbat. 
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We  have  iiBed  a  phrasc  whicli  explains  itsclf,  and  wlüch 
has  already  received  vs^rious  illustrations  in  wliat  lias  goue 
before.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  fix  and  dctain  in 
positive  shape  tlie  general  impression  we  have  of  it. 

WHAT  IS  THE   ECONOMIC   GOOD  ? 

It  is  that  api)lication  of  the  industrial  faculties  to  the 
agencies  of  matter  wliieh  will  bring  out,  easiest  and  füllest, 
the  satisfaction  of  those  desires  which  are  healthful  and 
harmonious  hi  the  nature  of  man. 

Does  this  imply  the  satisfaction  of  the  grcatcst  amount 
of  desires,  if,  indeed,  they  can  1x5  thus  spoken  of  in  aggre- 
gation  ?  Not  necessarily,  by  the  terms  of  our  definition ; 
yet  practically  we  believe  it  is  true,  that,  taking  in  all  of 
life  and  the  whole  of  society,  a  greater  satisfaction  will  be 
obtained  by  ministering  to  those  desires  which  are  natural 
and  reasonable,  than  by  catering  to  artificial  tastcs,  depraved 
appetites,  and  violent  passions. 

Does  it  imply  the  greatest  possible  creation  of  values  ? 

Again  we  say,  not  necessarily  ;  and  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  securing  the  beut  satis- 
faction of  the  gi'catest  amount  of  desires,  than  by  striving 
for  the  accumulation  of  the  largest  j>ossible  wealth.  There 
may  l>e,  will  certainly  be,  a  i)ortion  of  such  wealth  that  does 
not  tend  to  improvc  its  posscssor,  either  as  to  character  or 
condition ;  there  will  1«  a  portion  that  will  not  receive  its 
best  apj>li(;ation,  either  morally  or  economically,  just  as  the 
nourishing  rain  falls  not  less  on  the  streams  that  do  not 
need  it,  and  on  the  stony  ground  tbat  will  not  profit  by  it, 
than  ujKin  the  grass  and  the  gi-ains  that  are  thirsty  for  it, 
and  will  repay  it  in  a  plentiful  harvest.  But  this  is  the  way 
of  earth.  If  human  laws  and  institutions  do  not  intcrfere 
to  j)revcnt,  the  natural  order  of  thiiigs  will  be  sure  to  bring 
out  the  best  physical  condition  of  mankind,  through  the 
ißreati'üt  creation  of  values. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  this  definition  of  the  economic 
good  requires  an  equitable  distributipn  of  wealth,  since  the 
desires  of  one  can  be  but  poorly  satisfied  out  of  the  posses- 
sions  of  another.  We  should  therefore  regard  with  more 
complacency  a  certain  amount  of  values,  fairly  divided,  than 
a  mueh  greater  amount  heaped  in  wasteful  and  unjust  ag- 
gregations,  or  bestowed  on  those  that  can  neither  employ 
nor  enjoy  it.  But  this,  again,  we  leave  to  the  Operation  of 
natural  laws,  when  undisturbed  by  legislation  and  prescrip- 
tion,  confident  that  a  better  State  of  things  will  result  tliau 
can  be  brought  about  by  man's  wisdom. 

To  sum  up,  then :  Älthough  much  may  be  produced  that 
does  not  satisfy  any  wholesome  or  lawful  desire  of  man's 
being ;  älthough  much  inequality  and  injustice  may  take 
place  in  distribution,  which  shall  so  far  neutralize  the  bounty 
of  nature,  and  the  industry  of  man  ;  and  älthough  the 
greatest  wealth  is  not  logically  coincident  with  the  highest 
economic  good,  —  we  can  yet  accept  the  former  as  the  eud 
and  aim  of  our  science,  satisfied  it  is  in  this  shape  that  the 
latter  is  to  come  to  us. 
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Ad-valorem  doties,  812,  818. 

Agriculture,  a  form  of  production,  24- 
26 ;  allows  littie  divräion  of  labor,  41, 
42,  106 ;  or  application  of  macbinery, 
61 ;  producta  tend  to  increase  in  value, 
14,  15,  42;  aff(teted  by  mixed  car- 
rency,  in  America,  205-207 ;  its 
wages  Iowest  of  all,  261. 

Allen,  D.  O.,  quotation.  95. 

Allotment  System,  English,  416. 

American  civil  war,  developed  sanitaiy 
science,  44;  effect  on  consumers  of 
cotton,  88;  encouraged  cotton  cul- 
ture  elsewhere,  88;  inflaenced  by 
mixed  currency,  188,  189;  did  not 
eneourage  industry,  410,  411. 

Amsterdam,  Bank  of,  225,  226. 

Apnrcnticesbip,  shortened  by  diviflion  of 
labor,  88,  89. 

Arbuthnot,  quotation,  50. 

Art,  a  form  of  consumption,  897-899. 

Atkinson,  Edward,  statistica  of  cotton 
culture,  830. 

Balance  of  trade,  117-120. 
Bankruptcies,  relation  to  currency,  166- 

160,  166-168;  correspond  to  quality 

of  currency,  208,  204. 
Banks,  mixed  currency,   141,   «t  teq.; 

öuffolk,    164  ;     savings',    184-186  ; 

mixed  currency  favorable  toV   21ft- 

219;  English  Joint  Stock,  217,  218. 
Bank  of  England,  142,  199,  201,  228, 

247,  292,  363,  et  uq. 
Barter,  121,  122. 

BaM^om,  Professor,  Quotation,  6, 176. 
Bastiat,  F.,  illustrations  of  value,  9-18; 

quotations,  128,  294. 
Bequest,  laws  of,  871-879. 
Bills  of  excliange,  241-251. 
Book  accounts,  240,  241. 
Bounties,    compared    with    protectiTe 

duties,  818,  819. 


Buildings,  how  affecüng  rent  of  land, 

299-801. 
Burke,  Edmund,  qaotation,  28;  law  of 

currency,  280. 

Cairnes,  Professor,  quotation.  4. 

California,  amount  of  gold  yielded,  214; 
interests  opposed  to  mixed  currency, 
287. 

Capital,  definition,  19;  growth  of,  19, 
20.  56,  57;  relation  to  labor,  21,  22; 
Office  in  production,  81;  Ailler  defi- 
nition,  55 ;  distinguished  irom  wealtb, 
65,  56 ;  divided  as  fixed  and  circulat- 
ing,  57,  58 ;  distinction  as  productive 
or  unproductive  rejected,  68-60;  co- 
operates  with  labor,  60-76;  the  Pro- 
portion between  them,  60-62;  can 
there  be  a  surplus?  64-66;  import- 
ance  that  it  be  sacred  ftx)m  violence, 
66-68;  itfl  best  distribution,  68,  69; 
freedom  from  pettv  restraints,  69-71; 
is  created  by  the  ousiness  which  re- 
quires  it,  94 ;  is  it  increased  by  issue 
of  paper  money  ?  207,  208 ;  or  made 
more  convenient  to  young  men? 
215,  216;  loaned  in  two  forms,  258; 
its  remuneration  to  be  distinguished 
fh>m  Profits,  280;  applied  to  land, 
becomes  an  element  of  rent,  298 ;  is 
public  debt  capiul?  855,  856;  must 
De  reproduced,  882,  444 ;  wealth  un- 
productively  applied  not  capital,  886; 
relation  to  population.  447.  458,  459. 

Charity,  its  place  in  political  economy, 
411, 412;  discnssed,  412,  et  »eq.;  how 
fkr  can  fictitioos  employment  oe  sub- 
stituted?  406,407. 

Circulating  capital,  57,  68. 

Circulation  or  mixed-currency  banks, 
141,  145,  209;  fluctuations,  161^  232. 

Goal,  importance  of  its  proximity  to 
iron  ore,  94,  96. 
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Cobden,  his  French  treüty,  118,  114; 

opiuion  of  mixed  currency,  228. 
Coinaire,  peculiar   adaptation  of   gold 

and  silver,  127 ;  discussed,  180,  131 ; 

what  govemment  really  does  by  it, 

170-172. 
Colwell,  Stephen,  his  estimate  of  secu- 

rities  in  the  United  States,  214. 
Con^ess  of  nations,  437-440. 
Consolidation  of  national  debt,  341-345. 
Consuniption,  place  in  the  science,  28, 

56,  57;   mistaken  consumption,  72, 

73,  383-386 ;  how  consumption  conies 

into  relation  with  production,  75,  76; 

niischievous  consumption  should  be 

taxed,  811,  320,  321;  to  what  cxtent 

consumption  should  be  taxed,  313, 

814;  consumption  discussed,  380,  et 

seq. 
Contraction  of  mixed  currency,  how  ef- 

fected,  167-169;  illustrated,  161,  162, 

168. 
Contracts,  effects  upon  thcm  of  credit, 

134,  136;   of  mixed  currency,  166- 

174,  181-188.     • 
Convertibility  of  currency  distinguished 

from  redeemableness,  140,   141;   of 

difterent  kinds  of  currency,  232. 
Cooke,  Jav,  his  pamphlet  on  National 

Debt,  868-362. 
Co-operation  of  labor  (see  Division  of 

Labor),  64-71. 
Co-oi>erative  associations,  274-279. 
Corporätions,  not  generally  so  effective 

as  partnerships,  69. 
Corporate  foreipu  indebtedness,  346. 
Cotton,  relation  to  gold,  128;   how  af- 

tiected  by  mixed  currency,  205-207; 

pro])riety  of  export  or  excise  duty, 

327-330. 
Credit  currency,  defmed,  124 ;  discussed, 

131-138;  is' it  capital?  207;  rtsuui^^ 

232. 
Credits,  should  they  be  taxed  V  338,  339. 
Culture  economic,  lield  of  this  agency, 

71-76. 
Currency,  defincd,  124;  its  four  kinds, 

124,  125;  are  deposits  currency?  151 

-153 ;  are  bills  of  exchange  currency  V 

24<.»-251. 
Customs,   frauds   in,  119,   120,   313;    a 

mode  of  taxation,  312;    discussed, 

812-318. 

Dkrt,  evidences  of,  240-251;  national, 
consolidation  of,  341-345;  fallacies 
respecting,  353-362,  410,  411;  indi- 
vidual,  atfected  by  credit  currency, 
132;  bv  mixed  currency,  166-174, 
181-183'. 

Deferred  income,  824,  325. 

Deponits,  141,  146;  analyzed,  148-154; 
under  mercantile"  currency,  231,  232; 
increased  by  usury  laws,  292. 

r)estructi«)u  of  wealth,  73,  380. 

Direct  taxation,  312. 

Di:^count,  its  limits,  97,  n. 


Distribution,  its  place  in  the  science,  28 ; 
discussed,  262-379,  469,  470. 

Dividends,  how  classed,  287,  288. 

Division  of  labor,  its  place  in  produc- 
tion, 81;  illustrated,  32-84;  advan- 
tages,  84-89;  limitations,  40-43;  dlA- 
advantages,  48-62 ;  the  balance  cast, 
58,54;  i^sunii,2b2. 


Education,  public,  402,  440-443;  of  the 
laborer,  atfecting  wages,  262,  443; 
especially  woman's  wages,  265. 

England,  agricultural  claj^s,  47,  869; 
corporations,  69 ;  compared  with  Bra- 
zil,  81;  protection,  90,  860;  value  of 
land,  96,  96;  emigration  caused  by 
American  protection,  99;  trade  witb 
United  States,  111,  245;  depreciation 
of  Napoleonic  money,  185 ;  currency 
described,  202-205,  226j  227;  ex- 
change with,  247-249;  unpoyerish- 
ment  of  masses,  369, 870 ;  mischievous 
consumption,  392;  pauperage,  412, 
416-418;  public  education,  440; 
causes  of  "over-population/'  466, 
467. 

EntAil,  875-879. 

"  Entrepreneur,"  279, 

Ethnical  characteristics,  affecting  man- 
ufacturcs,  27;  trade,  81;  consump- 
tion, 451. 

Europe,  rent,  294 ;  improvements  of 
soll,  299;  financial  System,  868,  et 
seq.;  luxury,  891;  aggregate  revo- 
nue,  405. 

Exchange,  its  place  in  the  science,  22, 
23;  a  form  of  production,  29-31 ;  ori- 
gin,  77;  principles  oi,  78-85;  ob- 
structions,  85-117;  inteniational  bal- 
ances,  117-120;  Instruments  of,  121- 
251;  bills  of,  241-249;  are  they  cur- 
rency? 249-251;  lictitious  (bank), 
caut^ed  bv  usury  laws,  291,  292. 

Excise,  319,'320. 

Exf»ansion  of  mixed  currency,  how  ef- 
fected,  156,157;  illustrated,  161,  162, 
179;  aftecting mamifactures,  191, 192; 
aflecting  wages,  profits,  &c.,  302-306. 

Exports,  origin.  79,  80;  relation  to  Im- 
ports, 117-120;  taxation  of,  325-330. 

Export  of  American  cottou,  828;  of 
American  Stocks,  347-350. 

Fallacies  respecting  protection,  101- 
108;  mixed  currency,  2U7-223;  for- 
eign  indebtedness,  350-353 ;  national 

.    indebtednei-s,  353-362. 

Fawcett,  Professor,  Quotation,  77;  his 
account  of  co-operative  associations, 
274-279. 

Fertility,  an  eleraent  of  rent,  297,  298. 

Fisheries,  a  brauch  of  agriculture,  26. 

Fixed  capital,  57,  58. 

Foreign  indebtedness,  itÄ  interest  in- 
cluded  in  balance  of  trade,  120. 

Foreign  exchange,  243,  tt  stq. 
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France,  conflict  of  capital  and  labor,  22; 
inJiif«tioe  to  capital,  67,  68;  beet-root 
cuJture,  102,  103;  commereial  treaty 
with  England,  113,  114;  revolution- 
arv-  niouey,  135;  trade  with  United 
States,  national  debt,  866,  862; 
prowth  of  manufactures,  894;  pri- 
vate fruf^ality,  894;  public  extrava- 
ganco,  396;  its  war  svstcm,  461. 

Free  institution»  not  sufted  to  protec- 
tive  policy,  109,  110. 

Free  bankiii«,  280,  281. 

Freedom  ew^ential  to  necure  just  wages, 
255;  ju«t  protits,  281. 

Friendiv  Kocieties  of  Great  Britain,  269- 
271,415. 

Frugulity,  20,  446;  affecting  wages,  262. 
263;  dependent  on  nacredness  of 
property,  289,  460 ;  examples  of  pub- 
lic trugality,  296,  404. 

Funding,  its  origin,  865. 

Genoa,  trade  and  decline,  64;  bank  of, 
225. 

Gibbon,  Quotation,  884,  896. 

Gold,  properties,  127-130;  relations  to 
credit  currency,  132 ;  suäiciently 
plentifui  Ibr  commerce,  218-216. 

Goveniraent,  influence  on  economic  de- 
sires,  74;  Claim  in  distribution,  264, 
449;  a  copartner  in  pnxluction,  807, 
308;  nccessity  for,  401,  402. 

Government  bonds,  taxation,  339-346; 
exiKirtation,  847-860. 

Great  Hritain,  estimated  wealth,  68; 
currency,  202-206 ;  abolition  of  usurv 
law«,  2*90 ;  import  of  breadstuffs,  e?- 
fect  on  rent,  298;  taxation,  313,  820, 
821;  c<m!«oIidation  of  debt,  844,  347; 
financial,  861-371;  primacy  in  man- 
ufactures  threatened  by  France,  393; 
luxuriouA  conüumptioii,  394;  church 
eHtablixhment,  402;  public  expendl- 
ture,  405. 

Health,  aifected  by  employment»,  48- 
49 ;  Ti»kn  to,  affecting  wages,  261. 

Holland,  reaiM>n  for  commereial  enter- 
pri»e,  28;   pauperiftm,  412. 

Immkdiate  distinguished  from  ulti- 
mate  resources  in  bank  accounts. 
140,  146,  147;  are  Stocks  included? 
158,  154. 

Im|K»rt.t,  origin,  79,  80 ;  relation  to  ex- 
portj«,  117-120;  how  related  to  pro- 
tective  iluties,  193-195:  to  mixed 
currency,  196,  196;  to  rent,  298;  of 
fiircign  mattHrl  in  war,  424. 

Incomes»,  atl'ected  by  credit  currency, 
13.'};  by  mixed  currency,  221-23'l, 
805. 

lucome  tax,  322,  339 ;  political  consid- 

iTHtions,  333. 

•    Indebtcdness,  discharged   in   currency, 

165;     nat*onal   (Tnited    State.-*),   \Xb 

cousolidation,  841-846;  iailacies  re- 


specting,  858-862 ;  national,  relations 
to  modern  financial  System,  369 ;  tbr- 
eign  national,  interest  included  in 
balance  of  trade,  120;  economy  of, 
346-363. 

India,  rebellion  in,  affecting  trade,  83; 
affected  by  rebellion  in  the  United 
States,  88 ;  distance  of  coal  from  iron 
ore,  95 ;  cotton  culture,  328. 

Indirect  taxation,  812,  814,  365,  868,  869. 

Individual  opposed  to  public  or  corpo- 
rate enterprijie,  40,  50-62,  69,  403, 
404,  407-410,  414,  419.  (See  Co- 
Operation  and  Dirition  of  Labor.) 

Infanc^'  of  manufactures,  argument  from, 
101,  102;  sopbistry  of  tue  argument, 
103,  104. 

Inheritance,  laws  of,  871-879. 

Interest,  how  related  to  mixed  currency, 
196-201,  220,  802-306;  in  England, 
204;  its  place  in  distribution,  268; 
discu«»sed,  288-294. 

Invention  facilitated  by  division  of  la- 
bor, 86,  86;  requifing  increase  of 
capital,  448. 

Ireland,  cause«  of  her  decline,  63,  64; 
causes  of  emigration,  104 ;  famine  of 
1847,  effect  on  tinances,  199;  cur- 
rency, 202,  228;  paupensra,  420. 

Iron,  manutacture  in  the  United  States, 
98-101;  perioil  of  its  use,  129. 

JEw^8H,  only  race  not  deterrcd  fipom 
gain  by  persecution,  68. 

Labor,  defined,  18 ;  work  of  slaves  not 
labor,  18,  19;  relation  to  capital,  21, 
22;  di Vision  of,  31-64;  co-operation 
with  capital,  60-71;  pmportion  to 
capital,  60-66;  pnuiuctive  or  unpro- 
ductive?  71-73;  classified,  268,  264; 
combinations,  269-71. 

Land,  the  foundation  of  rent,  296;  ap- 
pendages,  299-301. 

Leaming,  economic  ndations,  74 ;  affect- 
ing wages,  262;  as  a  form  of  con 
sumption,  897-899. 

Legal  tender,  when  unjust,  132-188; 
how  far  just,  170-172;  national-bank 
currency,  how  far  legal  tender,  284. 

Legislation,  relations  to  wealth,  1,  2,  4, 
6;  when  mischievous,  69-71;  in  a 
free  govemment  fatal  to  protection, 
109,  110;  docs  not  detennine  the 
value  of  money,  131 :  cannttt  control 
prcmium  on  gold,  132;  can  it  rcstrain 
the  issue  of  cr<»dit  currency?  134- 
186 ;  can  it  regulate  mixed  currency? 
219,  220. 

Levi,  l*rofe8sor,  quotation,  68 ;  estimates 
n'venucs  of  Great  Britain  from  dis- 
advantageous  consumption,  820,  321 ; 
estimates  contribution  of  the  several 
classes,  870. 

Lici>us<'s,  a  mode  of  taxation.  821. 

Life,  affected  by  employments,  48-49; 
its  risks  affecting  wages,  260. 
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Location,  an  element  of  rent,  296. 

Luxuiy,  detined,  886-388;  relations  to 
wealth,  388-392;  on  the  degree  of, 
892-397,  449,  450;  relation  to  popu- 
lation,  460. 

Mackintosh,  qnotation,  84. 

Malthus,  bis  theory  of  popuIation,  462, 
ei  seq. 

Manufactures,  their  producta  tend  to  de- 
crease  ifl  value,  14,  15;  a  fonn  of 
production,  26-29 ;  law  of  their  diffii- 
sioii,  27,  28;  amount  of,  28,  29;  be- 
long  to  old  and  rieh  countries,  105, 
106 ;  affected  by  mixed  currency,  190 
-196. 

Martin,  J.  G.,  refcrence  to,  190-200. 

Massachusetts,  shoe  trade,  104 ;  cur- 
rency, 168,  164, 185,  228, 284;  rate  of 
taxation,  831 ;  vital  statistics,  462-464. 

McCuUoch,  bis  tbeoiy  of  inberitance, 
872,  873. 

Mecbanical  employmenta  afiecting 
bealth  and  life,  44,  45. 

Medium  of  exchange,  wbat,  122,  123; 
is  a  mixed  currency  satis&ctory? 
164-168. 

Mendicancy,  414,  421. 

Mental  power,  its  wages,  266-268. 

Mercantile  currency,  defined,  125;  dis- 
cussed,  224-282. 

Mercantile  theory,  the,  54. 

Mill,  J.  G.,  definition  of  labor,  18;  states 
law  of  currency,  215 ;  quotation,  279, 
n.,  808. 

Mininp:,  a  brauch  of  agriculture,  57,  58. 

Mistaken  consumption,  72,  73 ;  dis- 
eussed,  383-386,  445. 

Mixed  curroncy,  defined,  124,  125;  dis- 
cussi-d,  138-223 ;  does  it  satisfactoril y 
pertomi  the  function  of  money  V  155- 
184;  its  effects,  184-207;  fallacies  re- 
gnrdinp:  it,  207-223;  cheapnest»,  208- 
212,227;  »VjjMm^,  232;  cftect  on  inter- 
est,  292,  293;  conn)licatejt  the  whole 
Bchcme  ofdistributioii,  302-306;  neu- 
tralizt's  vnlue  of  government  bonds 
Pold  abroad,  348,  349. 

Money,  defined,  124,  169-172;  different 
fonns,  126,  127;  is  mixed  currency  a 
satisfactory  Substitute  V  155-184;  is 
money  sulHcionth'^  plentifid  for  com- 
merteV  2i:J-215^  its  relations  to  a 
State  of  war,  422-424. 

Moralitv,  relations  to  political  economy, 
3Wl-3y3,  449-451,  461,  462. 

Moral  power,  its  wages,  266-268. 

Mortgages,  sbould  they  be  taxed  ?  337- 
339. 

Mortmain,  871-373. 

NatioxaIv-rank  System,  compared  with 
the  State-bank  System,  233-240. 

National  taxation,'  defined,  311;  dis- 
cusseil,  312-330;  how  supplemented 
bv  State  taxation,  336,  337;  debt, 
841-345,  353-S62,  410,  411. 


Natural  powers  confer  no  value,  10, 12, 

16. 
Necessary  wages,  256,  266 ;  profits,  284, 

265. 
Newcombe,  S  ,  bis  "  Financial  Policy,*' 

424 ;  quotation,  467. 
New  England,  its  natural  industry,  114; 

originally  opposed  to  protection,  116 ; 

currency,  163,  164;   its  agricultuial 

competition  with  the  Western  States, 

800;  public  education,  442,  443. 
New  York,  banks  of,  142. 
Nominal  distinguished  from  real  wages, 

256,  257. 

Opdyke,  George,  computes  profits  of 

importers,  &c.,  817,  818. 
Overstone,  maintained  that  deposits  are 

not  currency,  161, 

Parish  allowance,  English,  415. 

Pauperage.     {^q^  Poor  Laie*.) 

Peel,  his  Bank  Act,  199,  200;  quota- 
tion, 201. 

Personal  estate,  defined,  280,  n. 

Phvsical  power,  its  wages,  266-268. 

Political  economy,  defined,  1 ;  a  positive 
ßcience,  8,  4  ;*  embarrassed  by  le^s- 
lation,  4,  5;  by  prejudice  and  self- 
interest,  5, 6 ;  by  loose  phraseology,  7. 

Politics,  relation  'to  political  economv, 
1,  2,  15,  16,  891,  449-461. 

PoU-tax  payers,  political  danger  from, 
882,  888. 

Poor-laws,  411,  et  seq.    (See  Charity.) 

Population,  447,  452,  ei  seq. 

Pnce,  what,  174;  distinguished  from 
value,  175,  176;  how  atleeted  by  in- 
crease  of  currency,  215;  is  theoniy 
thing  gained  bv  currency  expansion, 
223,  354. 

Primogeniture,  Rupp<»rted  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oull(K-h,  373;  disoussed,  375-379. 

Production,  its  place  in  the  science,  22; 
its  fonns,  24-31;  conditions  of  high- 
est  production,  31 ;  discustsed,  82-76, 
410. 

Productive  or  unproductive  capital,  63 
-60;  labor,  71-73. 

Profits,  place  in  distribution,  253.  254 ; 
discussed,  279-288;  aftWted  by  tem- 
jiorary  rise  of  wages,  286,  287;  by 
currency  Inflation,  302-306;  of  inl- 
porter,  Vetailer,  .Jcc.,  317,  31S. 

Property  tax,  discussed,  331-339. 

"  Protection,"  trom  phvsical  causes.  85- 
87;  for  in<lustrial  puq>oses.  91-108; 
for  public  juMice,  109,  110;  tbr  na- 
ticmal  security,  110-112;  lor  retalia- 
tion,  112-114;  defeated  by  mixed 
currencv,  190-196:  cost  of  "protn- 
tion  "  thnjugh  customs  greater  than 
by  bounties,  314-317;  not  seeurvcl 
bv  national  debt,  354-360. 

Publication  of  tax  lisLs,  rightfulness  of, 
310,  324. 

Public  consumption,  401-410. 
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Bates  of  interest,  196-201 ;  of  exchange, 
246,  247;  of  profits,  283,  284. 

fient,  an  apparent  anomaly,  17 ;  how  af- 
fected  by  credit  currency,  183;  place 
in  difitribution,  253;  discussed,  294- 
802;  aflfected  by  currency  Inflation, 
802-306. 

Reproduction  (human),  cbiefly  through 
agricultufe,  25,  47-49;  how  affected 
by  destitution,  luxury,  &c.,  463, 

Kepfoduction  of  wealtli,  75,  76,  377. 

Keproductive  connumption,  444,  et  seq. 

Ketaliation  in  commercial  legi^lation, 
112-114. 

Revolution,  American,  vaat  transfere 
without  equivalent,  184,  185;  debt 
incurred,  868;  expense  to  England, 
866. 

Ricardo,  bis  theory  of  rent,  898,  n. 

Ronie,  money,  126;  luxury,  896;  pau- 
perage,  418. 

Savinos*  banks,  relationa  to  mixed  cur- 
rency, 184-186;  character  of  deposi- 
tors,'358. 

Scotluud,  currency,  202, 208, 228 ;  public 
education,  442,  443. 

Sex,  distinction  made  in  wages,  263- 
265. 

Shoe  trade  of  the  United  States,  104. 

Silver,  properties  of,  127-180. 

Suiall  notes,  228,  229. 

Smith,  Adam,  pin-making  in  hia  time, 
84 ;  diHtinguishes  between  productive 
and  unproductive  labor,  71-73;  the- 
ory- of  cneap  currency,  211,  212 ;  defi- 
nition  of  wages,  25*5;  principlea  of 
taxation,  308-310. 

Smith,  J.  \  .,  quotation,  190. 

8(KMal  condition,  affecting  trade,  81,  88. 

Specific  duties,  312,  313. 

Speculation,  affecta  wages  differently 
from  other  couimodities,  257,  258. 

SpiritK,  taxation  of  in  Great  Britain, 
320,  321. 

StampH.  a  mode  of  taxation,  821. 

Standard  of  value,  what,  123,  169-72; 
dcM's  a  mixed  currency  act  juatly  as 
»uch?  172-184. 

State  taxation  (American),  discussed, 
331-839. 

Stocks,  held  by  banks,  143;  not  imme- 
diäte  resources,  163,  164. 

StrikcH,  272,  278. 

Sulwi^tence  (human),  nature'f«  provision, 
875-377 ;  relation  to  popuUtion,  452, 
et  seq. 

Suffolk-bank  nyittem,  164. 

Sumi)tuarA'  Iaw8,  discuMed,  899-401. 

Suquus  production  nece»saxy  to  trade, 
83. 

Suj«penf»ion  better  than  severe  contrac- 
tu >n  with  mixed  currency,  168,  220, 
221. 

Tariff,  history  of  American,  116-117, 
192-196. 


Taxation,   place    in   distribution,  254; 

discussea,   306-339;    of  govemment 

bonds,  840-845. 
Tea,  taxation  in  Great  Britain,  818. 
Tender,  legal,  132-138.  170-172,  234. 
Territorial  diviaion  of  labor,  81-85. 
Territorial  endowments  atlecting  manu- 

factures,  28;  trade,  80;  govemment 

expenditures,    404,    4ü5,    450,    451; 

amount  of  capital,  447. 
Tobacco,  once  legal  teiider  tn  Virginia, 

126;  taxation  in  Great  Britain,  820, 

821. 
Trade,  relations  to  exchange,  77,  78(see 

Exchange);  balance  of,  117-120. 
Trades'  unions,  271,  272,  415. 

United  States,  ef>timated  wealth,  62, 
68;  iron  manufacture,  98,  101,  108; 
Immigration,  99;  shoe  manufacture, 
104;  tnie  economical  intereats,  114- 
117;  prosperity  attributed  to  mixed 
currency,  212,  218;  national-bank 
System,  283-240;  rents,  2\}4;  taxa- 
tion, 307;  unnecessarv'  losses  during 
rebellion,  187,  138;  rapid  depletiun 
in  1864-65,  850;  railmadü,  884:  pub- 
lic education,  402;  public  expendi- 
ture,  405;  pauperij>m,  412,  418,  419. 

United-States  Bank,  control  of  iuterest, 
198;  of  exchange,  247. 

Uaury  law»,  290-293. 

Utility,  diatingui.Hhed  flrom  value,  14-17. 

Value,  its  elementj»,  8;  illustrated,  9- 
18;  diatin^iahed  from  Utility,  14-17 
(see  Stnntlard  of  ailuf);  a  property 
of  gold  and  ailver,  127,  165,  166;  its 
law«  do  not  control  mixed  currency, 
155,  156;  distinguiabed  from  price, 
175,  176. 

Value-currency,  of  two  kind«*,  124,  125; 
how  regulated,  1^0,  Ibl;  is  it  more 
expensive  than  mixed  currencv  ?  208 
-212. 

Venice,  trade  and  cau«»«  of  decline,  64; 
hostile  commercial  legislatiou,  118. 

Waoks,  affbcted  bv  protective  legi!«la- 
tion,  113;  clajtüiHed,  2.'i.$-2V):  dia- 
cuiMie<l, 255-265;  sei*ond  clafi)«itication, 
266 ;  di»cu8!*ed,  ?66-26h ;  a  trniporary 
rise  in  wage»  affecting  profiti»,  28«, 
287;  how  afl'ectetl  by  mixed  cur- 
rencv,  256,  257,  302-306;  variations 
in,  897. 

Wants  (human),  place  in  the  $>cienre, 
2-4;  affecting  wagen,  255,  256;  the 
»pring  of  wculth,  378-31»0 

War,  affecting  tratle,  83;  affected  by 
trade,  84,  J»5:  how  fnr  r«*r|uireJ»  pro- 
tective legialation,  110-112;  relations 
to  mixed  currency,  1>'7-I>?y:  to  mod- 
ern financial  ^yntem,  369:  the  tinance 
of,  422-424 ;  econouiy  of  war  system, 
425,  et  seq.;  affecting  population, 
461. 
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Wealth,  defined,  7,  8;  forms  in  which 
created,  24 ;  is  debt  wealth  V  868-S55 ; 
does  it  belong  to  the  living  or  the 
dead?  871-378. 

Western  States  of  America,  mineral 
wealth,  108;  their  natural  industiy, 
114;  how  affected  by  mixed  cur- 
rency, 206-207;  rent,  300,  801;  ne- 
cessity  of  taxine  credlts,  889. 


Wheat,  price,  how  affected  by  mixed 

currency,  205-207;  by  export  duty, 

826,  826. 
Woman,  her  wage«,  263-265;    should 

she  be  taxed  ?  809 ;  largely  depeud- 

ent  for  support,  411. 

Tatman,  J.  T.,  his  tables  of  currency, 
162. 


THE     END. 
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